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Preface 


HE PURPOSE OF THIS COMPILATION IS TO PRESENT, 
through the use of topically arranged selected excerpts 
from the documents, messages and allocutions of the 
Supreme Pontiffs from Leo XIII in 1878 to Pius XII in 1951, 
the principal teachings of the Church on the political order. 

It is hoped that through the medium of this slender volume 
the teachings of the Church as expressed by the Popes respect- 
ing the political order and civic affairs may become more 
widely known and better understood. It should prove valuable 
to all who desire to brief themselves on the Church’s position 
on the fundamentals of the political order. 

This work has definite limitations. It extends only to po- 
litical affairs. Economic and other social questions, while in- 
cidentally touched upon because of their relationship to 
politics, are beyond its scope. No attempt has been made to 
marshal all the papal declarations on a given topic. The use 
of fragmentary excerpts, the dangers inherent in their being 
read out of context and the freedom exercised in editing and 
arranging leads to the suggestion that documents be read or 
considered in their entirety whenever possible. To assist the 
general reader in following out this suggestion, the table of 
documents includes in each instance a reference to a readily 
available source where the text may be found. A selected 
bibliography of reference works and a list of supplementary 
readings are included. 

A brief introduction precedes each chapter. 


Bo JaP: 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
April 23, 1951 
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Chapter One 


The Church and the Citizen 
in the Social Order 


INTRODUCTION 


person, It is not enough in these troubled times simply to 
profess religious belief and to be faithful to religious prac- 
tices. Today, in addition to these, the Christian citizen must 
interest himself and engage actively in the social apostolate. 
A democracy inspired by Christian principles requires more 
of its citizens in intelligence, unselfishness and initiative than 
does any other form of government. Vital citizenship is 
necessary for real democratic government. Active Christians 
are needed if there is to be a restoration of order and peace 
in the world. Politics is the democratic process in action. 
Better civic education could do much to eradicate the preva- 
lent dangerous and false notion that the area of politics, 
government and administration is in the hands of, and is hope- 
lessly lost to, the unprincipled. In addition to casting, unfairly, 
a shadow of suspicion on great numbers of persons of high 
integrity in public life, it creates an attitude of despair. It 
discourages good men from entering the field. The Holy 
Father declares that we must overcome fear, despair and 
timidity and become convinced of what can be done when 
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earnest and determined citizens rise out of their lethargy and 
make their influence felt in public affairs, by exercising their 
right of suffrage, by engaging in the functioning of political 
parties, by assuming the burdens of civic leadership and in a 
host of other ways. 

The Church, speaking through her Supreme Pontiffs, urges 
and directs an awakening to the fact that there is an intrinsic 
relationship between spiritual ideals, religious principles and a 
sound social order. Persons possessed of virtue, imbued with 
a thorough knowledge of Christian principles and activated 
by a holy zeal must dedicate themselves to the task of bringing 
the social order into conformity with Christian standards. 

Our present Holy Father has stressed this point on a great 
number of occasions. In fact, the necessity of an active par- 
ticipation of all citizens of good will in the social order and 
political life has become one of the predominant themes of his 
pontificate. Affirmative action is required to prove that Chris- 
tian principles are capable of creating a better world. It is 
necessary to promote justice and charity in social life as well 
as in our individual lives. 

There is danger that an unhealthy dualism may infect the 
lives of virtuous people. That is, they may be diligent in the 
leading of good personal lives but quite indifferent or resigned 
to evils in community life. They sometimes isolate themselves 
from the evils of the social order by the simple process of re- 
treating and abandoning that order to sinister forces. Sooner 
or later they will fall victims of their own passivity. The Holy 
Father deplores the sad spectacle of social, economic and po- 
litical life falling under the domination of forces bent on their 
destruction—and this largely because of weak and defence- 
less abdication by individually good but socially indifferent 
citizens who have isolated themselves from public affairs. An 
“attitude of diffident reserve or cold indifference in the face 
of the grave and urgent duties of the present hour,” to quote 
Pius XII, is condemned. Action is the order of the day. The 
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timid, those who assume a pessimistic what-can-I-do-about- 
it attitude, will find little comfort in the militant exhortations 
of Pius XII. 

The fundamental truths of complete Christianity must be 
brought to bear on daily life and in every sphere of human 
activity. The impact and influence of religious and spiritual 
values must permeate the whole of society. Social evils will 
not be eradicated by solemn condemnations alone. Positive 
action and personal responsibility are indispensable. Pius XII 
put this forcefully in his 1948 Easter Homily: ‘The great 
hour of Christian conscience has struck. . . . The time for 
planning and reflection is past; now is the time for action.” 


Bn" an' aan ans’ an an a a A A I DO BN en tn an tn 


I. THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN 
THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Church Possesses Competence to Pronounce on Political, Eco- 
nomic and Social Issues When Moral Question Involved 


1. But before proceeding to discuss these problems We lay 
down the principle long since clearly established by Leo 
XIII that it is Our right and Our duty to deal authorita- 
tively with social and economic problems. It is not of course 
the office of the Church to lead men to transient and perish- 
able happiness only, but to that which is eternal. Indeed 
“the Church believes that it would be wrong for her to in- 
terfere without just cause in such earthly concerns” [citing 
Rerum Novarum]; but she can never relinquish her God- .- 
given task of interposing her authority, not indeed in tech- 
nical matters, for which she is neither suitably equipped nor 
endowed by office, but in all matters that are related to the 
moral law. For the deposit of truth entrusted to Us by God, 
and Our weighty office of propagating, interpreting and 
urging in season and out of season the entire moral law, de- 
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mand that both social and economic questions be brought 
within Our supreme jurisdiction insofar as they refer to 
moral issues. 

Pius XI, encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, on 


the Reconstruction of the Social Order, issued 
May 15, 1931. 


2. History is witness to the grave concern with which the 
Church has always treated this [social] question. It is not 
that the Church has a mandate directly to regulate eco- 
nomic life, but that the social and economic orders cannot 
be severed from the moral; and it is her privilege and duty 
to affirm and proclaim the unchanging principles of mo- 
rality. They rise above storm-tossed seas of social controver- 
sies like beacons, whose piercing light should guide every 
attempt that is made to heal social ills. 

Pius XII, discourse to American delegation to 


the International Labor Organization, July 16, 
1947. 


Church Pronounces Only on General Principles—Not on Tech- 
nical Details 


3. It was in the profound conviction that the Church has not 
only the right but the duty to make an authoritative pro- 
nouncement on the social question that Leo XIII addressed 
his message to the world. He had no intention of laying 
down guiding principles on the purely practical, we may 
say technical, side of the social structure; for he was well 
aware of the fact—as Our immediate Predecessor of saintly 
memory, Pius XI, pointed out ten years ago in his com- 
memorative encyclical Quadragesimo Anno—that the 
church does not claim such a mission . . . 

It is, on the other hand, within the indisputable competence 
of the Church, on that side of the social order where it 
meets and enters into contact with the moral order, to de- 
cide whether the bases of a given social system are in accord 
with the unchangeable order which God, our Creator and 
Redeemer, has shown us through the natural law and Reve- 
lation, that twofold manifestation to which Leo XIII ap- 
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peals in his encyclical. And with reason: for the dictates of 
the natural law and the truths of Revelation spring forth in 
a different manner, like two streams of water that do not 
flow against one another but together, from the same divine 
Source; and the Church, guardian of the supernatural 
Christian order in which nature and grace converge, must 
form the consciences even of those who are called upon to 
find solutions for the problems and the duties imposed by 
social life. 

Pius XII, The Social Question in the New 


Order, address commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of Rerum Novarum, June 1, 1941. 


Political, Economic and Social Problems Often Present Basic 
Moral Issues 


4. We have designedly made mention here of virtue and re- 
ligion. For it is the opinion of some, and the error is already 
very common, that the social question is merely an economic 
one, whereas the fact is that it is above all a moral and 
religious matter and for that reason must be settled by the 
principles of morality and according to the dictates of re- 
ligion. 

Leo III, encyclical Graves de Communi, on Christian 
Democracy, issued January 18, 1901. 


5. While it is true that the evils from which mankind suffers 
today come about in part from economic instability and 
from a struggle of interests relative to a more equal distribu- 
tion of goods which God has given man as a means of 
sustenance and progress, it is not less true that their root is 
deeper and more intrinsic, belonging to the sphere of re- 
ligious belief and moral convictions which have been per- 
verted by the progressive alienation of the peoples from that 
unity of doctrine, faith, customs and morals which was pro- 
moted once by the tireless and beneficent work of the 
Church. If it is to be effective, the re-education of mankind 
must be, above all things, spiritual and religious. 


Pius XII, encyclical Summi Pontificatus, on the 
Function of the State, issued October 20, 1939. 
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Church Has Divine Mandate to Assist in Betterment of the 
Social Order 


6. Religion and morality in their tight union compose an in- 

divisible whole. The moral order and God’s commandments 
have a force equally for all fields of human activity without 
exception. As far as the fields stretch, so far extends the 
mission of the Church, and also the teachings, warnings 
and the counsels of the priest to the faithful confided to 
his care. 
The Catholic Church will never allow herself to be shut up 
within the four walls of the church. The separation between 
religion and life, between the Church and the world, is con- 
trary to the Christian and Catholic idea. 


Pius XII, allocution to the Lenten preachers 
of Rome, March 16, 1946. 


7. To try to draw a line of separation between religion and 
life, between the supernatural and the natural, between the 
Church and the world, as though they had no relation to 
each other, as though the rights of God were not valid 
within the whole realm of human and social life, this is 
manifestly unchristian. 


Pius XII, discourse to representatives of the 
Christian Renaissance, January 22, 1947. 


Doctrinal Force of Papal Social Teaching 


8. You know well that the social order is in many respects 
bound up with religious and moral questions, and is de- 
pendent on them. In times of economic upheavals and so- 
cial agitation the Church has the right and the duty to give 
renewed expression to the Catholic teaching. This teaching 
is sufficiently broad to permit of its being adapted to chang- 
ing circumstances of the times without detriment to its im- 
mutable and enduring principles. No one can abandon it 
without danger to faith and morals. Hence, it is not per- 
missible for any Catholic—especially for those who belong 
to your organization—to support social theories and ques- 
tions which the Church has repudiated or pronounced dan- 
gerous. 


Pius XII, address to members of Italian 
Catholic Action, April 29, 1945. 
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9. A Christian who believes must embrace firmly all the articles 
of revealed dogma, and all the truths which necessarily de- 
rive from dogma itself, and therefore, too, in a special way, 
the fundamental principles on which rest the structure of 
every wholesome social doctrine. In this connection We feel 
impelled to repeat today the grave paternal warning We 
recently gave to representatives of Italian Catholic Action. 
Such fundamental principles oblige in conscience all Cath- 
olics, no one of whom may lawfully make compromises with 
systems and movements which contravene those same prin- 

_ ciples or against which the Church has set the faithful on 
their guard. 


Pius XII, address to Youth Section, Italian 
Catholic Action, June 23, 1945 


10. Nor must it be thought that what is expounded in ency- 
clical letters does not in itself demand consent, on the pre- 
text that in writing such letters the Popes do not exercise 
the supreme power of their teaching authority. For these 
matters are taught with the ordinary teaching authority, of 
which it is true to say: “He who heareth you, heareth me”; 
and generally what is expounded and inculcated in ency- 
clical letters already for other reasons appertains to Catholic 
doctrine. But if the Supreme Pontiffs in their official docu- 
ments purposely pass judgment on a matter up to that time 
under dispute, it is obvious that the matter, according to the 
mind and will of the same Pontiffs, cannot be any longer 
considered a question open to discussion among theologians. 

Pius XII, encyclical Humani Generis, con- 


cerning Some False Opinions on Catholic 
Doctrine, issued August 12, 1950. 


II. Duty oF CITIZENS To PARTICIPATE 


IN PusBLic AFFAIRS 


Active Citizenship an Important Obligation 


11. The teachings and exhortations of the Roman Pontiffs, espe- 
cially in the course of recent decades, concerning the con- 
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duct of Christians toward their neighbors, society and the 
State . . . serves to proclaim the believer’s duty to assume 
* his share, generously and courageously, and according to his 
station and capacity, in questions which a tormented and 
agitated world must solve in the field of social justice no 

less than on the international plane of law and peace. 
Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1948. 


12. When there is a question of the moral foundation of the 
family and the State, or the rights of God and of the 
Church, everyone, man or woman, of whatever class or 
status, has a strict obligation to utilize his political rights in 
the service of a good cause. 


Pius XII, discourse to Catholic Women Workers, 
August 15, 1945. 


13. Let no member of the clergy imagine that such activity is 
outside the scope of his priestly ministry on the grounds 
that it lies in the economic sphere. It is precisely in this 
sphere that the salvation of souls is in peril. Hence, it is Our 
desire that priests regard it as one of their obligations to 
devote themselves as far as possible to social theory and 
action by study, observation and work. 


Benedict XV, letter to Bishop of Bergamo, 
March 11, 1920. 


A Duty Especially Incumbent on Catholics 


14, It is in general fitting and salutary that Catholics should 
. . . give their attention to national politics. We say in general 
because these, Our precepts, are addressed to all nations. 
However, it may in some places be true that for most urgent 
and just reasons it is by no means expedient for Catholics to 
engage in public affairs or to take an active part in politics. 
Nevertheless, as We have said, to take no share in public 
matters would be equally as wrong (We speak in general) as 
not to have concern for or not to work for the common 
good. And this all the more because Catholics are admon- 
ished by the very doctrines which they profess to be upright 
and faithful in the discharge of duty; while if they hold 
aloof, men whose principles offer but small guarantee for the 
welfare of the State will the more readily seize the reins of 
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government. This would tend also to the injury of the Chris- 
tian religion inasmuch as men would come into power who 
are badly disposed towards the Church, and those willing to 
befriend her would be deprived of all influence. 
It follows, therefore, clearly that Catholics have just reasons 
for taking part in the conduct of public affairs. 

Leo XIII, encyclical Immortale Dei, on 


the Christian Constitution of States, is- 
sued November 1, 1885. 


Duty to Vote 


15. The exercise of the right to vote is a grave responsibility, 
at least when there is involved a question of electing those 
whose office it will be to formulate the constitution and laws 
of the country ... particularly those laws which affect, 
for example, the sanctification of feast days, marriage, the 
family and school, and those which give direction, accord- 
ing to justice and equity, to the various phases of social life. 


Pius XII, allocution to Lenten preachers of Rome, 
March 16, 1946. 


16. But in your social and political activity much depends on 
the legislation of the State and the administration of local 
bodies. Accordingly, the electoral ballot in the hands of 
Catholic women is an important means of fulfilling her 
strict duty in conscience, especially at the present hour. 

Pius XII, allocution to various women’s groups 


on The Duties of Women in Soctal and Po- 
litical Life, October 21, 1945. 


17. Heavy is, in. consequence, the responsibility of anyone, man 
or woman, who possesses the rights of political election and 
above all in those places where religious interests are at 
stake. Abstention is of itself in that case, as those who pos- 
sess such rights very well know, a serious and fatal sin of 
omission. On the other hand, to make use, and good use, of 
that right is to work effectively for the true good of the 
people; it is to act as loyal defenders of the cause of God 
and of the Church. 

Pius XII, allocution to Congress of the Inter- 


national Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues, 
September 11, 1947. 
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18. 


A Catholic will take care not to neglect his right to vote 
when the good of the Church or of the country requires it. 
Pius XI, encyclical Firmissimam Constantiam, 


on the Religious Situation in Mexico, issued 
March 28, 1937. 


Care in Selection of Legislators and Other Public Officials 


1, 


Every Catholic must bear in mind that the choice of men 
who compose the legislature is of the highest importance to 
the Church. Accordingly, Catholics must not spare the use 
of every legitimate means to bring about the election of men 
who join to the care of the common good the legitimate 
care of religion. 


Leo XIII, letter to Bishops of Brazil, 
July 2, 1894 


Willingness to Serve in Public Office 


20. 


Every good Catholic must be and prove himself to be Cath- 
olic in all things and in all circumstances, accepting public 
office and exercising it with the firm and constant purpose 
of promoting, by all means in his power, the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of the country, and especially of the people 
according to the ideals of a civilization which is distinctly 
Christian, and at the same time defending the highest in- 
terests of the Church, which are those of justice and re- 
ligion. 

Pius XI, encyclical Non abbiamo bisogno, on 

Catholic Action in Italy, issued June 29, 1931. 


Membership in Political Parties 


Za) 


However, this does not prevent each Catholic from taking 
part in organizations of a political character when they, in 
program and activity, give the necessary guarantees for 
safeguarding the rights of God and their conscience. Nay, 
it must be added that participation in political life responds 
to a duty of social charity, for the fact that each citizen 
must according to his opportunities contribute to the wel- 
fare of his own nation. And when this participation is in- 
spired by the principles of Christianity, much good is 
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derived from it not only for the social life but also the re- 
ligious. 

Pius XI, letter to Cardinal Patriarch of 

Lisbon, Portugal, March, 1934. 


‘Make Your Christian Convictions Felt in Public Life” 


Ae 


You are not weak! Stand, therefore, conscious of your 
strength and also of your sacred responsibility to make your 
Christian convictions felt in public life. We said on the oc- 
casion of St. Nicolas de Flue: “Public affairs are seriously 
deranged. The facing of this disorder is, needless to say, the 
task of the priest, but, in the very nature of things, it is 
particularly the task of the Catholic laity .. .” 

Make yourselves felt, use your rights and your inner riches, 
in legislation and in administration, in marriage and in the 
family, in education and in the schools, in the saving of 
workers from being enticed into atheistic materialism. On 
all sides you have much to offer, for the good of your people 
and for the good of your State. 


Pius XII, radio address to the Congress 
of Swiss Catholics, September 4, 1949. 


Indifference to Public Affairs Reprehensible 


23. 


24. 


It is not permissible to be a deserter, an émigré a lintérieur. 
That is the attitude of one who, either out of contempt or 
because he is discouraged, does not take part in the affairs 
of his nation, but withdraws far from the conflict while the 
country’s fate is at stake. Abstention is to be condemned 
even if it is the result of indifference. Indifference to ruin 
into which one’s own brothers or people are about to fall, 
is even worse than contempt and discouragement. The just 
man is a Christian who will not be satisfied with standing 
idly amid the ruins; he will feel it his duty to resist and 
prevent the catastrophe or at least to lessen its impact. He 
will be there to rebuild. 


Pius XII, address to members of the 
Roman nobility, January 1, 1947. 


But when necessity compels, not those only who are bound 
to safeguard the integrity of the faith, but, as St. Thomas 
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20: 


maintains, “each one is under obligation to show forth his 
faith, either to instruct and encourage others of the faithful, 
or to repel the attacks of unbelievers.” To recoil before an 
enemy, or to keep silence when from all sides such clamors 
are raised against truth, is the part of a man either devoid 
of character or who entertains doubt as to the truth of what 
he professes to believe. In both cases such manner of be- 
having is base and is insulting to God, and both are in- 
compatible with the salvation of mankind. This kind of 
conduct is profitable only to the enemies of the faith, for 
nothing emboldens the wicked so much as the lack of cour- 
age on the part of the good. 

Leo XIII, encyclical Sapientiae Christianae, on 


the Duties of Christians as Citizens, issued 
January 10, 1890. 


A convinced Christian cannot confine himself within an 
easy and egotistical “isolationism” when he witnesses the 
needs and misery of his brothers, when pleas for help come 
to him from those in economic distress, when he is aware 
of the aspirations of the working classes for more normal 
and just conditions of life, when he is aware of the abuses 
of an economic system which places money above social 
obligations, when he is not unaware of an intransigent 
nationalism which denies or spurns the common bonds 
which link the separate nations together, and impose on 
each of them many and varied duties toward the great 
family of nations. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1948. 


Must Overcome Fear 


26. If there is something today that gives cause for fear, it is 


fear itself. There is no worse counsellor, especially in the 
present conditions. It only brings dizziness and blindness 
and leads away from the right and secure path of truth and 
justice. 

False prophets unscrupulously propagate with cunning and 
violence anti-Christian and atheistic concepts of the world 
and of the State which are contrary to the natural law and 
as such they have been condemned by the Church, par- 
ticularly in the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno of Our great 
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Predecessor, Pius XI. Neither the difficulties of the present 
nor the crossfire of propaganda should frighten or mislead 
you. 

Fear, which is a shameful thing in itself, excels in its many 
disguises. At times it puts on the misleading garb of a de- 
clared Christian love for the oppressed; as if suffering peo- 
ple could derive advantage from falsehood and injustice, 
from mob tactics and from promises that can never be ful- 
filled. 

At other times it hides under the appearance of Christian 
prudence and under this pretext remains silent when duty 
should require it to utter a fearless non licet to the rich 
and powerful, and to caution them thus: It is not lawful for 
you, in following a greed for gain and dominion, to stray 
from the inflexible line of Christian principles, which are 
the bases of political and social life and which the Church 
has repeatedly and with great clarity expounded to the men 
of our times. To you especially the invitation is addressed 
to collaborate without reserve in forming a public order 
which will realize, in the highest possible degree, a healthy 
economic life and social justice. 

Thus the exploiters of class warfare will be deprived of the 
possibility of ensnaring the disappointed and the despoiled 
people of the world, by telling them that the Christian 
Faith and the Catholic Church are not their ally, but their 
enemy. 


Courageous Application of Church’s Social Teachings Needed 


27. By disposition of Divine Providence the Catholic Church 

has formulated and promulgated its social doctrine. She 
points the path to be followed, and no fear of losing posses- 
sions or of temporal gains, of appearing less in harmony 
with modern civilization or less national and social, could 
authorize true Christians to deviate even a hair’s breadth 
from this path. 
Considering the sad reality of the numerous and disastrous 
conflicts which so painfully afflict the world of today and 
bar the paths of peace, it would be equally wrong to shut 
one’s eyes so as not to see, or to fold one’s arms so as not to 
act, alleging as an excuse that nothing more can be done. 
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Nothing more can be done? At the very moment when 
Christians can oppose to vacillating and uncertain principles 
that fearless courage which is not the mere joyous exuber- 
ance of a sanguine nature, but a manifest proof of a super- 
natural force nourished by the theological virtues of faith, 
hope and charity? 

By means of this force a mighty breath of pure air will 
sweep over the world, dissipating the atmosphere of panic 
and pessimism which threatens to poison it; eyes sealed 
until then will open to the clear vision of truth and justice. 
Those in good faith and of good will, who have gone astray, 
will discover a way out of a situation that has become al- 
most intolerable and advance toward a solution of appar- 
ently insurmountable problems. 


Pius XII, allocution to the College of Cardinals, 
June 2, 1947. 


Church Urges Laity to Engage in Christian Social Action 


28. Is it not as ridiculous as it is hateful to accuse the clergy of 
keeping the laity in humiliating inactivity? Let the laity 
turn its attention to the family, social and scholastic ques- 
tions; let it become active in science or art, literature or the 
radio and cinema; let it engage in political campaigns for 
the election of the legislative bodies or for the definition of 
their powers and their constitutional attributes. Everywhere 
Catholic laymen will find open to them a vast and fertile 
field for action. 


Pius XII, address to members of the Christian 
Workers Movement of Belgium, September 11, 
1949. 


Social Action Not in Conflict with Christian Life—an Old 
Fallacy Exploded 


29. On the plea of defending the Church against the risk of 
straying into the sphere of the “temporal,” a directive given 
a score or more years ago is still being followed throughout 
the world: return to the purely spiritual. And by this is be- 
ing understood a narrow restriction of women to the area 
of strictly dogmatic instruction, to assisting at the offering 
of the Holy Sacrifice, forbidding them any entry into, or 
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even right to view, the domain of public life, and any in- 
tervention in the civil and social order. Just as though there 
were nothing for dogma to see in the fields of human ac- 
tivity, as if the mysteries of the faith with their supernatural 
riches must refrain from supporting and fortifying the lives 
of individuals and, as a consequence, from reconciling pub- 
lic life with the law of God and from impregnating it with 
the spirit of Christ! Such a vivisection is, quite simply, anti- 
Catholic. The directive must be quite the contrary. 

Pius XII, discourse to Congress of International 


Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues, September 
11, 1947. 


“Your Place is in the Vanguard, Fighting at the Front” 


30. At the assemblies of statesmen another unseen spirit pre- 
sides as sovereign lord, the omnipotent God to whom noth- 
ing is secret, and who holds in His hand the thoughts and 
hearts of men, to bend them as He wills and when He 
chooses, the God, all of whose inscrutable designs are 
governed by His paternal love. But to fulfil these designs He 
wishes to make use of your co-operation. In the battle of the 
day your place is in the vanguard, fighting at the front. The 
timid and those who are afraid to come out into the open 
are very close to becoming deserters and traitors. He is a 
deserter and a traitor who gives his material support, his 
services, his talents, aid or vote to parties and to forces 
which deny God, which put might in place of right, and 
threats and terror in place of liberty, which make of lies, 
opposition and incitement of the masses, so many weapons 
of their policy, thus rendering national and international 
peace impossible. | 

Pius XII, Christmas broadcast, 1947. 


“Be Alive to . . . Greatness” 


31. Be alive to such greatness. It means a task, a duty, respon- 
sibility. It is not without a purpose that Divine Providence 
has disposed that never more deeply, perhaps, than at pres- 
ent, have all the faithful of the Church on earth felt con- 
scious of sharing intimate membership in the Mystical Body 
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of Christ. Even if the powers of darkness, disunity, discord 
and destruction are spreading today over the whole world, 
so much more effective must be the superior activity of 
Christians and their force, derived from union, order and 
peace. 

What true Catholic could think of shirking such a pressing 
duty? Apply yourselves, all of you, with earnestness to those 
tasks: among the timorous be fearless, among the doubters 
be firm in faith, among the discouraged be strong in hope 
and full of love among the skeptics who are devoid of love. 


Pius XII, allocution to the College 
of Cardinals, June 2, 1947. 
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Chapter Two 


Origin and Nature of the 
State and Civil Authority 


INTRODUCTION 


the teaching of the Church on the origin and nature 

of the State, civil authority, forms of government 
and political systems. The Catholic teaching is that the State 
is a natural and necessary institution of mediate divine origin. 
It is a natural institution because it arises out of, and is neces- 
sitated by, the very nature of man. Individual endeavor and 
domestic society—the family—are incapable of providing all 
the means for a full development and right ordering of men 
in society. Hence the necessity of the State. In Catholic 
thought, then, the State as such is regarded, not as an evil, 
but as a good; not as opposed to man but as in harmony with, 
and complementary to, his social nature. 

Authority, too, is an attribute of man’s social nature. It is 
not the result of a contract or compact, of convention or of 
force; it is not even the result of sin. Man in society needs 
authority and could not live an ordered life without it. Force 
or coercion is an incident of authority, but authority is much 
more than force. Its real sanction is reason and its chief func- 
tion is directive. St. Thomas Aquinas wrote that to govern 
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means to bring the thing governed in a suitable way to its 
proper end. Men in society pursue a common temporal end 
and they should orient their activity toward this end. If the 
ends of society were always clearly defined and readily evident, 
if the means for their attainment were perfectly set forth, and 
all co-operated in the fulfillment of these purposes, there 
would be less need for authority, But such is not the case. Fre- 
quently the ends are not clearly perceived, the means not read- 
ily evident, nor do all work harmoniously toward the common 
goal. Hence, the need for a unifying directive force. 

In a memorable pastoral letter, written in his own name 
and in that of the American Hierarchy in 1919, Cardinal Gib- 
bons stated that the remedy for many of the disorders of the 
day was to be found in a clearer understanding of the nature 
of the State and civil authority. “The State,” the pastoral af- 
firmed, “has a sacred claim upon our respect and loyalty.” 
Justly may it impose obligations and demand sacrifices for the 
sake of the common good which it is established to promote. 
But the power of the State and its insistence on obedience is 
not without limitation. The State “is a means to an end, not 
the end itself,’ the document pointed out. “As long as the 
State remains within its proper limits and really furthers the 
common good, it has a right to our obedience.” Limitations 
on the power and authority of the State are implicit in the 
very purposes for which it exists. ““The end for which the 
State exists and for which authority is given it, determines 
the limit of its powers.” The existence of the State and its 
powers, and limitations on those powers, spring from the same 
source. The ultimate purpose of the State and authority must 
not be divorced from the nature and destiny of man. In 
Catholic political thought, then, there exists no inherent con- 
flict between authority and freedom, between the State in the 
exercise of its proper functions and the individual in the pur- 
suit of just liberties. 

Other theories on the origin and nature of the State and 
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civil authority have arisen, flourished and exerted powerful 
influence on political affairs in modern times. Some three 
centuries ago the social contract theory was formulated. 
Among its chief exponents, in one or another form, have been 
Thomas Hobbes (Leviathan), John Locke (Two Treatises on 
Civil Government), and Jean Jacques Rousseau (The Social 
Contract). Basically, the theory was that individuals living in 
a primitive state of nature were moved for reasons of security 
to enter into political society. A social compact was entered 
into wherein the individual surrendered his rights and the 
actual power of governing himself to a ruler, or to the com- 
munity, and received in return the security which the newly 
created State was able to insure through the use of coercive 
power. Hobbes’ contract left no political right or independ- 
ence in the individual. The surrender to the leviathan State 
was complete. Truly, Hobbes is the intellectual father of the 
absolute State. Rousseau held that authority resided in the 
sovereign will of the people. The inalienable supremacy of 
this “general will’ of the people led to many of the evils of 
modern Liberalism. Others—Hooker, Locke, Spencer and the 
Benthamites—confined the power of the State created by con- 
tract very largely to the protection of life and property. This 
left a maximum of freedom in the individual—often exercised 
to the point of license at the expense of the common good. 

Social contract theories of the State and civil authority 
have many errors in common. They are one in their denial of 
the social nature of man and the natural origin of the State. 
Law and authority rest on force rather than on reason. Rights 
and liberties rest precariously on the basis of a grant from the 
sovereign State or on popular will. The conflict between se- 
curity and freedom is irreconcilable because the key to its 
solution—the nature and dignity of man—is lost. 

More recently the anti-contractual school of thought has 
had its day—and an evil day it was for the world. Hegel, 
Marx, Engels, Bosanquet, Nietzsche, Treitschke and others— 
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all forerunners of totalitarianism—shared a belief that man 
possessed no value independently of the State, race, nation or 
collectivity. For Hegel (Philosophy of Right) the State is the 
divine idea as it exists on earth, and in it alone freedom ob- 
_tains objectivity. The State is all and “exists for its own sake.” 
As for the individual: “‘all the worth that the individual pos- 
sesses, all spiritual reality, he possesses only through the State.” 
In Hegel’s writings, it has been said, the exaltation of the 
State reached its zenith. Friedrich Nietzsche (Genealogy of 
Morals, Antichrist), the mad hater of all human dignity and 
prophet of the superman, glorified a national class. Heinrich 
von ‘Treitschke (Politics) deified the German national State. 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels (Communist Manifesto), 
exponents of a materialistic and class view of society, regarded 
the State as nothing but an instrument of exploitation in the 
hands of an economically dominant class. According to a later 
prophet of revolutionary Marxism, V. I. Lenin (State and 
Revolution), after the dictatorship of the proletariat seizes the 
State and through its instrumentality brings about the liquida- 
tion of the economically dominant class and the advent of the 
classless society, the State will have no further function and 
will “wither away.” 

Like communism and socialism, Nazism and Fascism were 
based upon theories of the State anathema to the natural law 
teaching. Hitler's German Nazism deified a master race; 
blood, not the State, was the bond of civic unity for the elite. 
Mussolini declared that Italian Fascism conceived the State 
as an absolute in comparison with which all individuals or 
groups were merely relative, to be conceived of only in their 
relation to the State. 

One and all, these doctrines on the origin and nature of the 
State, civil authority and the relationship between individuals, 
society and the State, stand condemned by the teachings of 
the Popes outlined in the following pages. In contrast, the 
natural law teaching of the Pontiffs provides a sound guide 
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for a proper understanding of the State and its relationship 
to its citizenry. 


I. Crvit Society NATURAL TO MAN 


The State, a Natural and Necessary Institution of Mediate 
Divine Origin 


32. Man’s natural instinct moves him to live in civil society, for 
he cannot, if dwelling apart, provide himself with the 
necessary requirements of life nor procure the means of 
developing his mental and moral faculties. Hence, it is di- 
vinely ordained that he should lead his life—be it family, 
social or civil—with his fellow men among whom alone his 
several wants can be adequately supplied. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Immortale Dei, on the 
Christian Constitution of States, issued No- 
vember 1, 1885. 


33. And indeed nature, or, rather, God, who is the Author of 
nature, wills that man should live in civil society; and this 
is clearly evident both by the faculty of language, the great- 
est medium of intercourse, and by numerous innate desires 
of the mind, and the many necessary things and things of 
great importance which men in isolation cannot procure 
but which they can procure when joined and associated 
with others. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Diuturnum, on Civil 
Government, issued June 29, 1881. 


34. But God has likewise destined man for civil society accord- 
ing to the dictates of his very nature. In the Creator’s plan, 
society is a natural means which man can and must use to 
reach his destined end. Society is for man and not vice 
versa. This is not to be understood in the sense of liberalistic 
individualism, which subordinates society to the selfish pur- 
pose of the individual, but only in the sense that by means 
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of an organic union with society and by mutual collabora- 
tion the attaining of earthly felicity is placed within the 
reach of all. Furthermore, it is a society which affords the 
opportunity for the development of all the individual and 
social gifts bestowed on human nature. These natural en- 
dowments have a value surpassing the immediate interests 
of the moment, for they reflect in society the divine perfec- 
tion, which would not be the case if man were to live alone. 


Pius XI, encyclical Divini Redemptoris, on Atheistic 
Communism, issued March 19, 1937. 


35. The divinely established absolute order of beings and pur- 
poses which makes each man an independent personality, 
the source and end of his social life, by imposing on him 
imperative duties and by bestowing on him inviolable rights, 
calls also for the existence of the State as a necessary society 
and gives it authority without which it could neither exist 
nor thrive. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1944. 


36. In the eyes of the Church, there is no social institution after 
the family which enforces attention so strongly, so essen- 
tially, as the State. It is rooted in the order of creation and 
is itself one of the elements which constitute the natural 
law. 

Pius XII, address to delegates of the Eighth 


International Congress on Administrative 
Science, August 5, 1950. 


II. THE ORIGIN oF CriviL AUTHORITY 


Political Authority from God 


37. But as to political power, the Church teaches rightly that 
it comes from God, for it finds this evidenced clearly in the 
Scriptures and in the monuments of antiquity, and besides, 
no other doctrine can be conceived which is more agreeable 
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to reason or more in keeping with the safety both of princes 
and peoples. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Diuturnum, on Civil Government. 


God Sole Ultimate Basis of Civil Authority 


38. No man has in himself or of himself the power of constrain- 


ing the free will of others by bonds of authority of this na- 
ture. This power resides solely in God, the Creator and 
Legislator of all things, and it is necessary that those who 
exercise it should do so as having received it from God. 
“There is one lawgiver and judge who is able to destroy 
and deliver.” 1 And this is evident clearly in every kind of 
power. That that which resides in priests comes from God 
is so acknowledged that among all nations they are recog- 
nized as, and called, the ministers of God. In like manner 
the authority of fathers of families preserves a certain im- 
pressed image and form of the authority which is in God, 
“of whom all paternity in heaven and earth is named.” ? 
And in this respect different kinds of authority have in com- 
mon great resemblances, since whatever there is of govern- 
ment and authority, its origin is derived from the one and 
the same Creator and Lord of the world who is God. 

Leo XIII, encyclical Diuturnum. 


Compact, Contract Theories of Origin of Society and Civil 


39. 


Authority False 


Those who believe civil society to have arisen from the free 
consent of men, looking for the origin of its authority from 
the same source, say that each individual has surrendered 
something of his right, and that every person has put him- 
self voluntarily into the power of one man in whose person 
the whole of these rights have been centered. But it is a 
serious error not to see what is evident, that men, as they 
are not a nomad race, have been created without the inter- 
vention of their own free will for a natural community of 
life. It is plain, moreover, that the agreement which they 
allege is openly a falsehood and a fiction and that it has no 
power to confer on political power such great force, dignity 


1 James iv. 12. 
2 Eph. iii. 15. 
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and firmness as the safety of the State and the common 
good of the citizenry require. Then only will government 
have all these ornaments and assurances when it is con- 
ceived as emanating from God as its authority and most 
sacred source. 

Leo XIII, encyclical Diuturnum. 


Will of People Not the Origin of Civil Authority 


40. The sovereignty of the people, however, and this without 


41. 


any reference to God, is held to reside in the multitude, 
which is without doubt a doctrine exceedingly well calcu- 
lated to flatter and arouse the passions of many, but 
which lacks all reasonable proof and all power of insuring 
public safety and preserving order. In fact, from the preva- 
lence of this teaching things have come to such a state that 
many hold as an axiom of civil jurisprudence that seditions 
may rightfully be fostered. For the opinion prevails that 
rulers are nothing more than delegates chosen to carry out 
the will of the people, and hence it follows necessarily that 
all things are as changeable as the will of the people, so that 
the risk of public disturbance is hanging over our heads 
constantly. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Immortale Dei, on the 
Christian Constitution of States. 


Indeed, very many men of more recent times, walking in 
the footsteps of those who in former ages assumed to them- 
selves the name of philosophers, claim that all power comes 
from the people, so that those who exercise it in the State 
do so, not on their own, but as delegated to them by the 
people, and that, in accordance with this view, it can be 
revoked by the will of the very people by whom it was 
delegated. But from such views Catholics dissent and affirm 
that the right to rule is from God as from a natural and 
necessary principle. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Diuturnum, on 
Civil Government. 


Rulers May, However, Be Designated by the People 


42. It is important to remark at this point, however, that those 


who may be placed over the State may in certain cases be 
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chosen by the will and decision of the multitude—without 
opposition to, or impugning of, the Catholic doctrine. And 
by this choice, it is true, the ruler is designated, but the 
rights of ruling are not thereby conferred. Nor is this au- 
thority delegated to him, but the person by whom it is to be 
exercised is determined upon. 

Leo XIII, encyclical Diuturnum. 
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III. NECESSITY AND EXCELLENCE OF 
Civi. AUTHORITY 


Civil Authority Necessary 


43. 


44, 


45: 


Although man, when excited by a certain arrogance and 
contumacy, has often striven to cast aside the reins of au- 
thority, yet never has he been able to reach the state of 
obeying no one. In every association and community of 
men necessity itself requires that some should hold pre- 
eminence, lest society, deprived of a prince or head by 
which it is governed, should come to dissolution and be pre- 
vented from attaining the end for which it was created and 
instituted. 

Leo XIII, encyclical Diuturnum. 


But as no society can hold together unless some one be over 
all, directing all to strive earnestly for the common good, 
every civilized community must have a ruling authority. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Immortale Dei, on the 
Christian Constitution of States. 


The divinely constituted absolute order of things and pur- 
poses which makes each man an independent personality, 
the source and end of his own social life, by imposing on 
him imperative duties and by bestowing on him inviolable 
rights, calls also for the existence of the State as a necessary 
society and invests it with authority without which it could 
neither exist nor live. 

If men in exercising their personal liberty were to deny all 
dependence on a superior authority possessed of coercive 
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power, they would, by this very fact, cut the ground from 
under their own dignity and liberty, for they would be vio- 
lating the divinely ordained absolute order of beings and 
purposes. 


Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1944. 


Excellence of Lawful Civil Authority 


46. 


47. 


Hallowed, therefore, in the minds of Christians is the very 
notion of public authority in which they recognize some 
likeness and symbol, as it were, of the divine majesty, even 
when it is exercised by one unworthy, A just and due rever- 
ence to the laws abides in them, not from force and threats, 
but from a consciousness of duty. 

Leo XIII, encyclical Sapientiae Christianae, 


on the Duties of Christians as Citizens, issued 
January 10, 1890. 


For the authority of the rulers of a State, if it be a certain 
communication of divine power, will by that very reason 
acquire a dignity greater than human—not, indeed, that 
impious and most absurd dignity sometimes desired by 
heathen emperors when affecting divine honors, but a true 
and solid one received by a certain divine gift and bene- 
faction. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Diuturnum, on Civil Government. 


Respect for Authority 


48. 


Moreover, the highest duty is to respect authority and obe- 
diently to submit to just law; and by this the members of 
a community are protected effectually from the wrongdoing 
of men. Lawful authority is from God, and whosoever re- 
sisteth authority resisteth the ordinance of God, wherefore 
obedience is greatly ennobled when subjected to an author- 
ity which is the most just and supreme of all. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Libertas Praestantissimum, 
on Human Liberty, issued June 20, 1888. 


Duty of Obedience 


49. The second cause of general unrest We declare to be the 


absence of respect for the authority of those who exercise 
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governing powers. Ever since the source of human powers 
has been sought apart from God, the Creator and Ruler of 
the universe, in the free will of men, the bonds of duty 
which should exist between superior and inferior have been 
so weakened as to have ceased to exist almost altogether. 
The unrestrained seeking of independence, together with 
overweening pride, has little by little found its way every- 
where; it has not even spared the home, although the nat- 
ural origin of the ruling power in the family is as clear as 
the noonday sun; nay, more deplorable still, it has not 
stopped at the steps of the sanctuary. Hence come contempt 
for laws, insubordination of the masses, wanton criticism 
of orders issued, hence, too, the terrible crimes of men who, 
claiming to be bound by no laws, do not hesitate to attack 
the property or the lives of their fellow men. 

In the presence of such perversity of thought and of action, 
subversive of the very constitution of human society, it 
would not be right for Us, to whom is divinely committed 
the teaching of the truth, to keep silence; and We remind 
the peoples of the earth of that doctrine which no human 
opinions can change: “There is no power but from God: 
and those that are are ordained of God.” Whatever power 
is exercised amongst men, whether that of the king or that 
of an inferior authority, it has its origin from God. Hence, 
Saint Paul lays down the obligation of obeying the com- 
mands of those in authority, not in any kind of way, but 
religiously, that is conscientiously—unless their commands 
are against the laws of God: “Wherefore be subject of 
necessity, not only for wrath, but also for conscience’ sake.” 
In harmony with the words of Saint Paul are the words of 
the Prince of the Apostles himself: “Be ye subject to every 
human creature for God’s sake; whether it be king as ex- 
celling, or governors as sent by him.” From which principle 
the Apostle of the Gentiles infers that he who contuma- 
ciously resists the legitimate exercise of human authority 
resists God and is preparing himself for eternal punishment: 
“Therefore he that resisteth the powers, resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God, and they that resist purchase to themselves 
damnation.” 


Benedict XV, encyclical Ad Beatissimi, an 
Appeal for Peace, issued November 1, 1914. 
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50. As men are by the will of God born for civil union and so- 


ciety, and as the power to rule is so necessary a bond of 
society that, if it were removed, society must at once dis- 
integrate, it follows that from Him who is the Author of 
society has come also the authority to rule, so that whoso- 
ever rules, he is the minister of God. Wherefore, as the end 
and nature of human society so requires, it is right to obey 
the just commands of lawful authority, as it is right to obey 
God who ruleth all things, and it is most untrue that the 
people have it in their power to cast aside their obedience 
whenever they so please. 


Leo III, encyclical Humanum Genus, on 
Freemasonry, issued April 20, 1884. 
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IV. Civit Power SuByect TO MoraL Law 


What applies to men individually applies equally to society 
—both domestic and civil. Nature did not fashion society 
with intent that man should seek in it his last end, but that 
in it and through it he should find suitable aids whereby to 
attain his own perfection. If, then, a civil government seeks 
external advantages solely, and the attainment of such ob- 
jects as adorn life, if in administering public affairs it is 
wont to put God aside and to show no solicitude for the 
upholding of moral law, it deflects woefully from its right 
course and from the injunctions of nature; nor should such 
a gathering together and association of men be considered a 
commonwealth but rather as a deceitful imitation and 
pseudo civil government. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Sapientiae Christianae, on 
the Duties of Christians as Citizens. 


There is a second error which, beyond all doubt, has equally 
baneful results for all nations and for the broad common- 
wealth of humanity. It is the error of those who impiously 
endeavor to disassociate the civil authority from any con- 
nection with the Divine Being, forgetting that the com- 
munity, quite as much as the individual, depends upon Him 
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as its first Author and its supreme Governor. What makes it 
worse is that in so doing they seek to dispense the civil au- 
thority from observing any of those higher laws which have 
their origin in God. They permit it the fullest possible lib- 
erty of action, and that liberty of action is conceded to 
frail and fallen human wills, restrained by nothing but the 
human policies dictated by the accidents of history and by 
economic needs. 


Pius XII, encyclical Summi Pontificatus, on 
the Function of the State. 


Enactments Contrary to Moral Law Beyond Proper Scope of 


53. 


State’s Power 


Such is the rush of present-day life that it severs from the 
divine foundation of Revelation, not only morality, but also 
theoretical and practical rights. We are referring especially 
to what is called the natural law written by the Creator’s 
hand on the tablet of the heart? and which reason, not 
blinded by passion or sin, can easily read. It is in the light 
of the commands of this natural law that all positive law, 
whoever be the lawgiver, can be measured in its moral con- 
tent, and, hence, in the authority it wields over conscience. 
Human laws in flagrant contradiction with the natural law 
are vitiated with a taint which no force, no power, can 
amend. 


Pius XI, encyclical Mit brennender Sorge, on the 
Church in Germany, issued March 14, 1937. 


Question of Obedience to Enactments Contrary to Moral Law 


54. But where the power to command is wanting or where a 


law is enacted contrary to reason or to the eternal law or 
to some ordinance of God, obedience is unlawful, lest while 
obeying man we become disobedient to God. An effectual 
barrier being thus set up against tyranny, the authority of 
the State will not be arbitrary, but the interests and rights 
of all will be safeguarded—the rights of individuals, of do- 
mestic society, and of all the members of the commonwealth 
—all being free to live according to law and right reason, 
and in this, as We have shown, true liberty really consists. 
Leo XIII, encyclical Libertas Praestantissimum, 
on Human Liberty. 


3 Rom. ii. 14. 
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Resistance to Decrees Contrary to Moral Law is Not Sedition 


55. But if the laws of the State are manifestly at variance with 

the divine law, containing enactments injurious to the 
Church, or conveying injunctions adverse to the duties im- 
posed by religion, or if they violate in the person of the 
supreme Pontiff the authority of Jesus Christ, then, truly, to 
resist becomes a positive duty, to obey, a crime; a crime, 
moreover, combined with misdemeanor against the State it- 
self, inasmuch as every offence leveled against religion is also 
a wrong against the State. Here, once again, it becomes 
clear how unjust is the reproach of sedition; for the obedi- 
ence due to rulers and legislators is not refused, but there is 
a deviation from their will in those precepts only which 
they have no power to enjoin. Commands that are issued 
adversely to the honor due to God, and hence beyond the 
scope of justice, must be regarded as anything rather than 
laws. 
Hence, they who castigate and voice the charge of sedition 
against this steadfastness of duty in the choice of duty have 
not rightly apprehended the nature and force of true law. 
We are speaking of matters well known and which We have 
previously explained on more than one occasion. Law is of 
its very essence a mandate of right reason, proclaimed by a 
properly constituted authority for the common good. But 
true and legitimate authority is void of sanction unless it 
proceed from God, the supreme Ruler and Lord of all. The 
Almighty alone can commit power to a man over his fel- 
low men; nor may that be accounted as right reason which 
is in discord with truth and with divine reason, nor that 
held to be true good which is repugnant to the supreme 
and unchangeable good, or that wrests aside and entices the 
wills of men from the charity of God. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Sapientiae Christianae, 
on the Duties of Christians as Citizens. 


Social Needs May Call for Change in Form of Government 


56. And how are these political changes We speak of produced? 
They sometimes follow in the wake of violent crises, too 
often bloody in character, in the midst of which pre-existing 
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governments totally disappear; then anarchy holds sway, 
and soon public order is disrupted. From that time onward 
a social need obtrudes itself upon the nation; it must pro- 
vide for itself without delay. Is it not its privilege—or more 
accurately its duty—to defend itself against a state of af- 
fairs troubling it so deeply and to re-establish public peace 
in the tranquility of order? Now, this social need justifies 
the creation and the existence of new governments, what- 
ever form they take; since, in the hypothesis wherein We 
reason, these new governments are a requisite to public or- 
der, all public order being impossible without a government. 
Hence, it follows that, in similar circumstances, all novelty 
is limited to the political form of civil power or to the 
manner of its transmission; it in no wise affects the power 
considered in itself. This remains immutable and worthy of 
respect as, considered in its nature, it is constituted to pro- 
vide for the common good, the supreme end which gives 
human society its origin. To put it in other words, in all 
hypotheses, civil power, considered as such, is from God, 
always from God: “for there is no power but from God.” 
Consequently, when new governments representing this im- 
mutable power are constituted, their acceptance is not only 
permissible but even obligatory, being imposed by the need 
of the social good which has made and which upholds them. 
This is the more imperative because an insurrection stirs up 
hatred among the citizens, provokes civil war, and may 
throw a nation into chaos and anarchy; and this great duty 
of respect and dependence will continue as long as the 
exigencies of the common good shall demand it, since this 
good is, after God, the first and last end in society. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Au Milieu des Sollicitudes, 
to the Church in France, February 16, 1892. 


Unjust Oppression and Change in Government 


57. Whenever there exists or there is reason to fear an unjust 
oppression of the people on the one hand, or a deprivation 
of the liberty of the Church on the other, it is lawful to seek 
for such a change of government as will insure due liberty 
of action. In such case a vicious and excessive license is not 
sought after but only some relief for the general welfare in 
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order that, while license for evil is allowed by the State, the 
power of doing good may not be hindered. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Libertas Praestantissimum, 
on Human Liberty. 


On Insurrection and Revolution 


58. And if at any time it happens that the power of the State is 


rashly and tyrannically wielded by princes, the teaching of 
the Catholic Church does not allow an insurrection on pri- 
vate authority against them, lest public order be more dis- 
turbed, and lest society suffer greater harm thereby. And 
when affairs come to such a pass and there is no other hope 
of deliverance, she teaches that relief may be hastened by 
the merits of Christian patience and by earnest prayers to 
God. But if the will of legislators or princes shall have sanc- 
tioned or commanded anything repugnant to the divine or 
natural law, the dignity and the duty of the Christian name, 
as well as the judgment of the Apostle, urge that “God is to 
be obeyed rather than men.” * 


Leo XIII, encyclical Quod Apostolici muneris, 
on Socialism, issued December 28, 1878. 


Progressive Evolution Through Concord—Not Revolution— 


ag. 


Best Means for Improving Social Ills 


It is against the genuine and sincere profession of Chris- 
tianity to drift, thinking only of one’s own exclusive and 
material advantage, which, however, always appears un- 
certain, toward a revolution which proceeds from injustice 
and civil insubordination and to make oneself unfortu- 
nately responsible for the blood of fellow citizens and the 
destruction of common property. 


* * % 
Salvation and justice are not to be found in revolution but 
in an evolution through concord. Violence has ever achieved 
only destruction, not construction; the kindling of passions, 
not their pacification; the accumulation of hate and de- 
struction, not the reconciliation of the contending parties. 
And it has reduced men and parties to the difficult task of 
building slowly after sad experience on the ruins of discord. 


Pius XII, address The Church and Labor, 
to Italian workers, June 13, 1943. 


4 Acts v. 29. 
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Insurrection Difficult to Justify—Principles 


60. In some cases, the defence of the dignity of the human 
person will necessitate the frank denunciation of unjust and 
unworthy living conditions; but at the same time great care 
must be taken lest violence be approved on the pretext of 
remedying the sufferings of the masses, and lest encourage- 
ment be given to sudden and turbulent changes in the age- 
old structure of society without regard to equity and 
moderation and with results more disastrous than the very 
evils they set out to remedy. 


* * * 


It is only natural that, when even the most elementary re- 
ligious and civil liberties are attacked, Catholic citizens 
should not passively resign themselves to forego them. How- 
ever, the opportunity of vindicating these rights and liber- 
ties, and how vigorously this should be done, will vary 
according to circumstances. 

You have more than once reminded your flock that the 
Church promotes peace and order even at the cost of great 
sacrifices to herself, and that she condemns every unjust 
rebellion or act of violence against properly constituted civil 
power. On the other hand, you have also affirmed that if 
the case arose where the civil power should so trample on 
justice and truth as to destroy even the very foundations of 
authority, there would appear no reason to condemn citi- 
zens for uniting to defend the nation and themselves by 
lawful and appropriate means against those who make use 
of the power of the State to drag the nation to ruin. 
Although it is true that the practical solution depends on 
concrete circumstances, it is nevertheless Our duty to remind 
you of some general principles which must always be kept 
in mind, namely: 

(1) That the methods used for vindicating these rights 
are means to an end, or constitute a relative end, not a final 
and absolute end; 

(2) That, as means to an end, they must be lawful and 
not intrinsically evil acts; 

(3) That, since they should be means proportionate to the 
end, they must be used only insofar as they serve to attain 
that end, in whole or in part, and in such a way that they 
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do not bring greater harm to the community than the harm 
they were to remedy. 

(4) That the use of such means and the exercise of civic 
and political rights in all their fulness, involving matters of 
a purely temporal and technical kind or of recourse to force 
in self defence, do not fall directly within the province of 
Catholic Action as such, although, on the other hand, it is 
part of the function of Catholic Action to prepare Catholics 
for the proper use of their rights and for the defence of 
those rights by all just means, as required by the common 
good; , 

(5) Since the clergy and Catholic Action are, by reason 
of their mission of peace and love, consecrated to the pur- 
pose of uniting all men “in the bond of peace,” they ought 
to contribute greatly to the prosperity of the nation, by pro- 
moting the union of citizens and of social classes, and by 
collaborating in all those social measures that are not con- 
trary to Christian doctrine and morality. 


Pius XI, encyclical Firmissimam Constantiam, 
on the Religious Situation in Mexico. 


Class Strife Imperils Public Order 


61. 


Peace, longed for so hopefully, which would signify the 
tranquility of order and serene liberty, even after the cruel 
experience of a long war still hangs in uncertain balance, 
as everyone must note with sadness and alarm. Moreover, 
people’s hearts and minds are kept in a state of anxious 
suspense, while in not a few nations—already laid waste by 
the world conflict and its sorry aftermath of ruin and dis- 
tress—the social classes are being incited to mutual hatred 
as their continuous rioting and agitation plainly threaten to 
subvert the very foundations of civil society. 


* %* * 


But everyone must come to realize that lost wealth will not 
be recovered, or present wealth secured, by discord, public 
tumult, fratricide. This result can be achieved only by 
working together in harmony, by co-operation, by peaceful 
labor. 

Those who deliberately and rashly plan to incite the masses 
to tumult, sedition, or infringement of the liberty of others 
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are certainly not helping to relieve the poverty of the people 
but are rather increasing it by fomenting mutual hatred 
and disturbing the established order; this can even lead to 
complete chaos. Factional strife “has been and will be to 
many nations a greater calamity than war itself, than fam- 
ine or disease” (Liv. Hist. I, lv, c. 9). 


Pius XII, encyclical Optatissima Pax, on Public Prayer 
for Peace, issued December 8, 1947. 
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V. TEACHING OF THE CHURCH ON MopDERN 
‘THEORIES ON THE STATE AND 
PoLITICAL AUTHORITY 


A. COMMUNISM 


Based on an Atheistic and Materialistic View of Society 


62. The doctrine of modern communism, which is often con- 
cealed under the most seductive trappings, is in substance 
based on the principles of dialectical and historical ma- 
terialism previously advocated by Marx, of which the the- 
orists of Bolshevism claim to possess the only genuine 
interpretation. According to this doctrine there is in the 
world only one reality, matter, the blind forces of which 
evolve into plant, animal and man. It teaches that even 
human society is nothing but a kind or a form of matter 
which evolves in the same way and which moves by a law 
of inevitable necessity and by a perpetual conflict of forces 
to its final synthesis, namely, a classless society. In such a 
doctrine, as is evident, there is no room for the idea of God; 
there is no difference between matter and spirit, between 
soul and body; there is neither survival of the soul after 
death nor any hope in a future life. Insisting on the dia- 
lectical aspect of their materialism, the Communists claim 
that the conflict which carries the world toward its final 
synthesis can be accelerated by man. Hence, they endeavor 
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to sharpen the antagonisms which arise between the various 
classes of society. Thus the class struggle with its consequent 
violent hate and destruction takes on the aspects of a cru- 
sade for the progress of humanity, and all forces whatever, 
as long as they resist such systematic violence, must be an- 
nihilated as hostile to the human race. 


Rejects God as Basis of Civil Authority and Recognizes No 


Natural Rights in Individuals 


Communism, moreover, strips man of his liberty, robs hu- 
man personality of all its dignity, and removes all the moral 
restraints that check the eruptions of blind impulse. There 
is no recognition of any right of the individual in his rela- 
tions to the collectivity; no natural right is accorded to the 
human personality, which is a mere cog-wheel in the com- 
munist system. In man’s relations with other individuals, 
besides, Communists hold the principle of absolute equality, 
rejecting all hierarchy and divinely constituted authority, 
including the authority of parents. What men call authority 
and subordination, they assert, is derived from the com- 
munity as its first and only font. Nor is the individual (ac- 
cording to them) granted any property rights over material 
goods or the means of production, for, inasmuch as these are 
the source of further wealth, they claim their possession 
would give to one man power over another. Precisely on this 
score, Communists insist that all forms of private property 
must be eradicated, for they are at the origin of all eco- 
nomic enslavement. 


Reduces Family to Status of a Civil Institution and Arrogates 


63. 


All Rights Over Children 


Refusing to human life any sacred or spiritual character, 
such a doctrine logically makes of marriage and the family 
a purely artificial and civil institution, the result of a spe-— 
cific economic system, and insists that there exists no matri- 
monial bond of a juridico-moral nature that is not subject 
to the whim of the individual or of the collectivity. Natu- 
rally, therefore, the notion of an indissoluble marriage tie 
is scouted. Communism is particularly characterized by the 
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rejection of any link that binds woman to the family and to 
the home, and her emancipation is proclaimed as a basic 
principle. She is withdrawn from the family and the care of 
her children, to be thrust instead into public life and col- 
lective production under the same conditions as man. The 
care of the home and children then devolves upon the State. 
Finally, the right of education is denied to parents, for it is 
conceived as the exclusive prerogative of the community, in 
whose name and by whose mandate alone parents may ex- 
ercise this right. 


“Classless Society” and “Withering Away” of the State 


What would be the condition of a human society based on 
such materialistic tenets? It would be a State with no 
other hierarchy than that of the economic system. It would 
have only one mission: the production of material things 
by means of collective labor, so that the goods of this world 
might be enjoyed in a paradise where each would “give ac- 
cording to his powers” and would “receive according to his 
needs.”” Communism recognizes in the State the right, or 
rather, unlimited discretion, to draft individuals for the 
labor of the State with no regard for their personal welfare; 
so that even violence could be legitimately exercised to 
dragoon the recalcitrant against their wills. In the com- 
munist commonwealth morality and law would be nothing 
but a derivation of the existing economic order, purely 
earthly in origin and unstable in character. In a word, the 
Communists claim to inaugurate a new era and a new 
civilization which is the result of blind evolutionary forces 
culminating in a humanity without God. 

When all men have finally acquired the collectivist men- 
tality in this Utopia of a really classless society, the political 
State, which is now conceived by Communists merely as the 
instrument by which the proletariat is oppressed by the 
capitalists, will have lost all reason for its existence and will 
“wither away.” However, until that happy consummation is 
realized, the State and the powers of the State furnish com- 
munism with the most efficacious and most extensive means 
for the achievement of its goal. 
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Communism Condemned 


65. Such, Venerable Brethren, is the new gospel which Bolshe- 

vistic and atheistic communism offers the world as the glad 
tidings of deliverance and salvation! It is a system full of 
errors and sophisms. It is in opposition both to reason and 
to divine Revelation. It subverts the social order, because it 
means the destruction of its foundations; because it ignores 
the true origin and purpose of the State; because it denies 
the rights, dignity and liberty of human personality. 
See to it, Venerable Brethren, that the faithful do not allow 
themselves to be deceived! Communism is _ intrinsically 
wrong, and no one who would save Christian civilization 
may collaborate with it in any undertaking whatsoever. 


Pius XI, encyclical Divini Redemptoris, 
on Atheistic Communism. 


Decree of Holy Office on Communists 


66. This Supreme Sacred Congregation has been asked: 
1. Is it lawful to join or to show favor to communist 
groups? 
2. Is it lawful to publish, disseminate or read books, period- 
icals, newspapers or leaflets which uphold communist doc- 
trine and practice, or to write in them? 
3. May the faithful who knowingly and willfully perform 
the actions referred to in nn. 1 and 2 be admitted to the 
Sacraments? 
4. Do the faithful who profess, and above all those who 
defend and spread, the materialistic and anti-Christian doc- 
trine of the Communists ipso facto, as apostates from the 
Catholic faith, fall into an excommunication reserved 
speciali modo to the Holy See? 
The Most Eminent and Reverend Fathers, charged with the 
safeguarding of matters of faith and morals, after having 
previously received the opinion of the Very Reverend Con- 
sultors, in a plenary session held on Tuesday, the 28th of 
June, 1949, decided the response should be: 
1. In the negative: because communism is materialistic and 
anti-Christian. Though Communist leaders verbally profess 
not to oppose religion, nevertheless in fact, both by teaching 
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and action, they show themselves to be the enemies of God 
and the true religion and the Church of Christ. 

2. In the negative: for they are forbidden by the law itself 
(cf. Canon 1399 C.I1.C.). 

3. In the negative, according to the ordinary principles as 
regards the denial of the Sacraments to those who are not 
disposed. 

4. In the affirmative. 

On the following Thursday, the 30th of the same month 
and year, His Holiness Pius XII, Pope by Divine Provi- 
dence in the customary audience granted to His Excellency, 
the Most Reverend Assessor of the Holy Office, approved 
the aforementioned resolution of the Most Eminent Fathers 
and ordered it to be promulgated in the official journal, the 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis. 

Given in Rome, July 1, 1949. 


Peter Vigorita, Notary. 


B. SOCIALISM 


Socialism Denies the Natural Basis of Society and Civil Au- 


67. 


thority 


We pronounce as follows: whether socialism be considered 
as a doctrine or as an historical fact or as a movement, if 
it really remain socialism, it cannot be brought into har- 
mony with the dogmas of the Catholic Church, even after 
it has yielded to truth and justice in the points We have 
mentioned [abandonment of the class struggle and acknowl- 
edgment of private property]; the reason being that it con- 
ceives human society in a way utterly alien to Christian 
truth. 

According to Christian doctrine, man, endowed with a social 
nature, is placed here on earth in order that he may spend 
his life in society, and under an authority ordained by God, 
that he may develop and evolve to the full all his faculties 
to the praise and glory of his Creator; and that, by fulfilling 
the duties of his station, he may attain to temporal and 
eternal happiness. Socialism, on the contrary, entirely ig- 
norant of, or indifferent to, this sublime end of both indi- 
viduals and society, affirms that living in community was 
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instituted solely for the utility which it brings mankind. 
Goods are produced more efficiently by a suitable distribu- 
tion of labor than by the scattered efforts of individuals. 
Hence the socialists argue that economic production, of 
which they see only the material side, must necessarily be 
carried on collectively, and that because of this necessity 
men must surrender and submit themselves wholly to society ~ 
with a view to the production of wealth. In fact, the pos- 
session of the greatest amount of temporal goods is consid- 
ered so important that man’s higher goods, not exceeding ~ 
liberty, must, they claim, be subordinated and even sacri- 
ficed to the exigencies of efficient production. They affirm 
that the loss of human dignity which results from such 
socialized methods of production will be compensated for 
easily by the abundance of goods produced in common and 
accruing to the individual, who can turn them at his will to 
the comforts and culture of life. Society, therefore, as the 
socialists conceive it, is, on the one hand, impossible and 
unthinkable without the use of compulsion of the most 
severe nature; on the other hand, it fosters a false liberty, 
since in such a scheme there is no place for true social 
authority which is not based on material and temporal 
advantages but descends from God alone, the Creator and 


last End of all things. 


Socialism Condemned 


If, like all errors, socialism contains a certain element of 
truth (and this the Sovereign Pontiffs have never denied), 
it is nevertheless founded upon a doctrine of human society 
peculiarly its own, which is opposed to true Christianity. 

. “Religious socialism,” “Christian socialism” are expressions 
implying a contradiction in terms. No one can be at the 
same time a sincere Catholic and a true socialist. 


Pius XI, encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, on the 
Reconstruction of the Social Order. 


C. OTHER FORMS OF TOTALITARIANISM 


Totalitarianism Opposed to Divine Order—Leads to Idolatry 
of State, Nation or Race 


68. By its very nature totalitarianism denies the divine order 
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and the relative independence which that order recognizes 
in all spheres of life, since they all have their origin from 
God. 


Pius XII, discourse to Catholic Journalists 
Congress, February 2, 1950. 


State absolutism—which is not to be confused, as such, with 
an absolute monarchy which is not now under discussion— 
consists infact in the false principle that the State is un- 
limited and that even when it gives free scope to despotic 
aims and goes beyond the limits between good and evil there 
is no right of appeal against it to a higher law binding in 
conscience. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1944. 


Once the authority of God and the sway of His law are 
denied in this way, the civil authority as an inevitable re- 
sult tends to attribute to itself that absolute autonomy which 
belongs exclusively to the Supreme Maker. It puts itself in 
the place of the Almighty and elevates the State or group 
into the last end of life, the supreme criterion of the moral 
and juridical order, and therefore forbids every appeal to 
the principles of natural reason and of the Christian con- 
science. 


Pius XII, encyclical Summi Pontificatus, on 
the Function of the State. 


There is ample evidence, certainly, that because of the 
necessities of life the individual from birth until death needs 
the State for his life and development. But it is not true that 
the State is a person, an independent person speaking in its 
own name. . .. Thus when one speaks of the soul of the 
State, it is a manner of speaking which has its foundation in 
reality but which is really an abstraction. And the State can 
exercise no personal function except through the individuals 
who compose it. That is the evidence, but in our day it is no 
longer recognized in many places. It is said almost every- 
where in one form or another—everyone is accustomed to 
hearing it—that everything belongs to the State, nothing to 
the individual. Oh, dear sons, what an error lies in this ex- 
pression! In the first place it is opposed to the facts, for 
even if the individual is really dependent on society in some 
way, society without the individual would be nothing but 
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pure abstraction. But there is something very serious behind 
all this: those who claim that all belongs to the State also 
say that the State is something divine. Then the individual 
is divinized, but in a new way; it is a species of social 
pantheism. 


Pius XI, discourse to delegates of French Christian 
Workers Syndicate, September 18, 1938. 


Nazism and Fascism Condemned 


72. Whoever identifies, by pantheistic confusion, God and the 
universe, by either lowering God to the dimensions of the 
world or elevating the world to the dimensions of God, is 
not a believer in God. Whoever follows that so-called pre- 
Christian Germanic conception of substituting a dark and 
impersonal destiny for the personal God denies thereby the 
Wisdom and Providence of God who “reacheth from end 
to end mightily, and ordereth all things sweetly.” ° Neither 
is he a believer in God. 


Deification of Race Nationality or State Unchristian 


Whoever exalts race or people or the State or a particular 
form of State or the depositories of power or any other 
fundamental value of the human community—however 
necessary and honorable be their function in worldly affairs 
—whoever raises these notions above their real value and 
divinizes them to an idolatrous level distorts and perverts an 
order of the world planned and created by God: he is far 
from true faith in God and from the concept of life which 


that faith upholds. 


* * * 


God Not Locked Within a Single Nation, Race or People 


None but superficial minds could stumble into concepts of 
a national God, of a national religion, or attempt to lock 
within the frontiers of a single people, within the narrow 
limits of a single race, God, the Creator of the universe, 
King and Legislator of all nations before whose immensity 
they are “as a drop of a bucket.” © 


Pius XI, encyclical Mit brennender Sorge, 
on the Church in Germany. 


5 Wisdom viii. 1. 6 Tsaias xl. 15. 
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National Socialism “Cult of Violence... Race... and 


ie. 


Blood” 


You witness the result of a concept of the State reduced to 
practice which takes no heed of the most sacred ideals of 
mankind, which overthrows the inviolable principles of the 
Christian faith. Today the whole world contemplates with 
stupefaction the ruins that it has left behind it. These ruins 
We foresaw when they were still in the distant future, and 
few, We believe, have followed with greater anxiety the 
process leading to the inevitable crash. 


* % %* 


In those critical years, joining the alert vigilance of a pastor 
to the long-suffering patience of a father. Our great Prede- 
cessor, Pius XI, fulfilled his mission as Supreme Pontiff with 
intrepid courage. But when, having tried all means of per- 
suasion in vain, he saw himself clearly faced with deliberate 
violations of a solemn pact, with a religious persecution 
masked or open but always vigorously organized, he pro- 
claim to the world on Passion Sunday, 1937, in his en- 
cyclical Mit brennender Sorge what national socialism 
really was: the arrogant apostasy from Jesus Christ, the 
denial of His doctrine and of His work of redemption, the 
cult of violence, the cult of race and blood, the overthrow 
of human liberty and dignity. 


* % * 


Continuing the work of Our Predecessor, We Ourselves have 
during the war and especially in our radio messages con- 
stantly set forth the demands and perennial laws of humanity 
and the Christian Faith in contrast with the ruinous and 
inexorable applications of national socialist teachings. . . . 


Pius XII, allocution to College of Cardinals, 
June 2, 1945. 


Italian Fascism—a “Pagan Worship of the State” 


74. 


We find Ourselves confronted by a mass of authentic af- 
firmations and no less authentic facts which reveal beyond 
the slightest possibility of doubt the resolve, already in great 
part actually put into effect, to monopolize completely the 
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young, from their tenderest years up to manhood and 
womanhood, for the exclusive advantage of a party and of 
a regime based on an ideology which clearly resolves itself 
into a true and real pagan worship of the State, which is no 
less in contrast with the natural rights of the family than it 
is in contradiction with the supernatural rights of the 
Church. 


* * * 


But notwithstanding the opinions, forecasts and suggestions 
which have come from many sources worthy of the greatest 
consideration, We have always refrained from formal and 
explicit condemnation, and have even gone so far as to be- 
lieve possible and to favor compatibilities and co-operations 
which to others seemed inadmissible. We have done this 
because We thought, or rather We hoped, in the possibility 
that We had to deal only with exaggerated assertions and 
actions which were sporadic and with elements which were 
not sufficiently representative—in other words, with asser- 
tions and actions which called for no more than the censure 
of their individual authors or which had arisen out of ex- 
ceptional circumstances. We did not conclude that they 
were the expression of a program properly so-called. 

The latest events and declarations which preceded these 
events, accompanied them, and interpreted them, remove 
from Us this fondly held supposition. Therefore, We must 
say, and herewith do say, that he is a Catholic in name only 
and by Baptism (in contradistinction to the obligations of 
that name and baptismal promises) who adopts a program 
and develops one which contains doctrines and maxims so 
opposed to the rights of the Church of Jesus Christ and of 
souls, and who also misrepresents, opposes and persecutes 
Catholic action. . 


* * * 


You ask Us, Venerable Brethren, in view of events, what is 
to be thought about the formula of the oath which even 
little boys and girls are obliged to take that they will ex- 
ecute orders without question from an authority which, as 
We have already seen and experienced, can issue commands 
which violate all truth and justice and in disregard of the 
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rights of the Church and its souls which are already by their 
very nature sacred and inviolable. Those who take this oath 
must swear to serve with all their strength, even to the shed- 
ding of blood, the cause of a revolution which snatches the 
young from the Church and from Jesus Christ, and which 
inculcates in its own youth hatred, violence, and irreverence 
without respecting (as recent events have superabundantly 
proved) even the person of the Pope. 

When the question is posed in such a setting, the answer 
from the Catholic point of view, as well as from a simply 
human point of view, is inevitably but one; and We, Venera- 
ble Brethren, do not wish to do any more than to confirm 
the answer which is obvious: such an oath as it stands is 
unlawful. 

% % x 


Cognizant of the many hardships of the present hour and 
knowing that membership in the party and the oath are for 
very many persons a necessary condition of their career, of 
their daily bread, and even of life itself, We have sought to 
find a path which would restore tranquility to those con- 
sciences, reducing to a minimum the external difficulties of 
such a situation, and it seems to Us that such a means for 
those who have already received the membership card 
would be for them to make for themselves before God, in 
their own consciences, the reservation such as “safeguarding 
the laws of God and of the Church” or “in accordance with 
the duties of a good Christian” with the firm purpose to de- 
clare such a reservation externally also if the need of it 
might arise. 
% % % 


With everything that We have said thus far We have not 
said that We wished to condemn the party as such. We have 
intended to point out and to condemn that much of the 
program and action of the party which we have seen and 
have understood to be contrary to Catholic doctrine and 
Catholic practice and therefore irreconciliable with the 
name and profession of Catholics. 
Pius XI, encyclical Non abbiamo bisogno, 
on Catholic Action in Italy. 
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Church Opposed to Both Narrow Individualistic Social Order 


733 


and the Totalitarian State 


In the social field the counterfeiting of God’s plan has gone 
to the very roots by reforming the divine image in man. In 
place of his real created nature with origin and destiny in 
God there has been substituted the false notion of a man 
whose conscience is a law unto himself, who is his own 
legislator brooking no control, who has no responsibility 
towards his fellows and society, with no destiny beyond the 
earth and no other purpose than the enjoyment of finite 
goods, with no rule of life except that of the fait accompli 
and the unbridled satisfaction of his desires. 
As an outgrowth of this notion, which came to wield in- | 
creasing power over a long period of years because of its 
most varied applications in public and private life, came 
that narrow individualistic order which today is in serious 
crisis almost everywhere. But the more recent innovators 
have produced no better results. Starting from the same 
erroneous premises and taking the downward path in an- 
other direction, they have led to no less disastrous conse- 
quences, including the complete overthrow of the divine 
order, contempt for the dignity of the human person, the 
denial of the most sacred and fundamental freedoms, the 
domination of a single class over the others, the enslavement 
of all persons and property in a totalitarian State, the legali- 
zation of violence, and militant atheism. 
To those who support one or other of these social systems 
—hboth of which are foreign and opposed to the divine plan 
—may there be a persuasive appeal in the invitation to re- 
turn to natural and Christian principles on which is based 
effective justice with respect for legitimate freedoms. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1949. 


“In Medio Stat Virtus” 


76. 


One might sum up this doctrine with brutal simplicity: all 
for the State, nothing for the individual. No, the Church 
does not teach such a doctrine. But neither does it teach the 
opposite: all for the individual and nothing for the State. 
No, this is its privilege: to walk, as it were, among the peo- 
ples and continents, among the nations of the earth—We do 
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not say races—and to safeguard in all and everywhere that 
middle course in which virtue always lies, in medio stat 
virtus. Real virtue is always in the middle path. 


Pius XI, discourse to delegates of French Christian 
Workers Syndicate, September 18, 1938. 
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VI. ForMS OF GOVERNMENT 


Church Does Not Prescribe “Best” Form of Government 


TT, 


78. 


The Church . . . holds that it is not within her province to 
decide which is the best among many diverse forms of gov- 
ernment and civil institutions of Christian States, and of the 
various types of State rule she does not disapprove of any, 
provided the respect due to religion and the observance of 
morals be upheld. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Sapientiae Christianae, on 
the Duties of Christians as Citizens. 


There is no problem here relative to forms of government, 
for there is no reason why the Church should not approve 
of the chief power being held by one man or more, provided 
only it be just and that it tend to the common good. Ac- 
cordingly, so long as justice is restricted, the people are not 
hindered from choosing for themselves that form of govern- 
ment which best suits either their own dispositions or the in- 
stitutions and customs of their ancestors. 

Leo XIII, encyclical Diuturnum, on Civil Government. 


People May Choose Popular, Democratic Forms of Government 


iS) 


This then is the teaching of the Catholic Church concern- 
ing the constitution and government of the State. By the 
words and decrees just cited, if judged dispassionately, no 
one of the several forms of government is in itself con- 
demned, inasmuch as none of them contains anything con- 
trary to Catholic doctrine, and all of them—if wisely and 
justly managed—are capable of insuring the welfare of the 
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State. Neither is it in any way blameworthy in itself for the 
people to have a greater or less share in the government, for 
at certain times and under certain circumstances such par- 
ticipation may be not only of benefit to the citizens but even 
of obligation. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Immortale Det, on the 
Christian Constitution of States. 


It is hardly necessary to recall the teaching of the Church 
that “it is not forbidden to prefer temperate popular forms 
of government, without prejudice, however, to Catholic 
teaching on the origin and use of authority,” and that “the 
Church does not disapprove of any of the various forms of 
government, providing they be of themselves capable of se- 
curing the good of the citizen” (Leo XIII, encyclical 


Labertase. 3.0.) 
Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1944. 


Forms of Government Not Immutable 


81. 


It must be noted carefully here, however, that whatever be 
the form of civil power in a nation, it cannot be considered 
so definitive as to have the right to remain immutable, even 
though that was the intention of those who, in the begin- 
ning, determined it... But, concerning purely human 
societies, it is an oft repeated historical fact that time, that 
great transformer of all things here below, operates great 
changes in their political institutions. On some occasions it 
limits itself to modifying something in the form of the estab- 
lished government, or again, it will go so far as to substitute 
other forms for the primitive ones—forms totally different, 
even as regards the mode of transmitting sovereign power. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Au Milieu des Sollicitudes, 
to the Church in France. 


Universally known is the fact that the Catholic Church is 
never bound to one form of government more than to an- 
other, provided the divine rights of God and of Christian 
consciences are safe. She does not find any difficulty in 
adapting herself to various civil institutions, be they mo- 
narchic or republican, aristocratic or democratic. 


Pius XI, encyclical Dilectissima Nobis, on 
Conditions in Spain, issued June 3, 1933. 
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82. Various political governments have succeeded one another 
in France during the last century, each having its own dis- 
tinctive form: the Empire, the Monarchy, and the Repub- 
lic. By giving one’s self up to abstraction, one could at 
length conclude which is the best of these forms, considered 
in themselves; and in all truth it may be affirmed that each 
of them is good, provided it lead straight to its end—that is 
to say, to the common good for which social authority is 
constituted; and finally, it may be added that, from a rela- 
tive point of view, such and such a form of government may 
be preferable because of being better adapted to the char- 
acter and customs of such and such a nation. In this order 
of speculative ideas, Catholics, like all other citizens, are 
free to prefer one form of government to another precisely 
because no one of these social forms is, in itself, opposed to 
the principles of sound reason nor to the maxims of Chris- 
tian doctrine. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Au Milieu des Sollicitudes, 
to the Church in France. 
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VII. On DEmMocRACY 


Oppressed Peoples Place Hope in Democracy 


83. Moreover . . . beneath the sinister lightning of the war 
encompassing them, in the blazing heat of the furnace that 
imprisons them, the peoples have awakened, as it were, 
from a heavy sleep. They have taken a new attitude toward 
the State and toward those who govern—they question, 
they criticize and they distrust. 

Taught by bitter experience, they are more aggressive in 
opposing the concentration of power in dictatorships that 
cannot be censured or checked, and in calling for a system 
of government more in harmony with the dignity and lib- 
erty of the citizens. These uneasy multitudes, stirred to 
their innermost depths by the war, are today convinced 
firmly—at first perhaps in a vague and confused way but 
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already unyieldingly—that had there been the possibility of 
censuring and correcting the actions of public authority the 
world would not have been dragged into the vortex of a 
disastrous war, and that to avoid repetition of such a ca- 
tastrophe in the future we must vest efficient guarantees in 
the people themselves. 

In this psychological atmosphere, is it any wonder that the 
tendency toward democracy is capturing the peoples and 
winning a large measure of approval and support from men 
who hope to play a more efficient role in the destinies of 
individuals and of society? 


* * * 


Status of the Citizen, Not External Structure of Government, 


84. 


Crux of Democracy 


We direct attention to the problems of democracy. Our aim 
is to examine the norms by which it should be directed if it 
is to be a true and healthy democracy—one that answers 
the demand of the hour. This action makes it clear that the 
Church is interested, not so much in the external struc- 
ture and organization of a democracy—matters which rest 
largely on the particular desires of each people—as in its 
individual citizens. Instead of being the object, merely pas- 
sive elements, as it were, in the social order, they are in fact, 
and must continue to be, its subject, its foundation and its 
end. 

Taking it for granted that democracy, in the broad sense, 
admits of various forms and can be realized in monarchies 
as well as in republics, two questions present themselves for 
consideration: First, what characteristics should distinguish 
the men who live in a democracy and under a democratic 
regime? Secondly, what characteristics should distinguish 
the men who hold the reins of government in a democracy? 


Characteristics of a Citizen in a Democracy—Form “Peoples,” 


85. 


Not ‘‘Masses” 


The State is not a distinct entity which mechanically gathers 
together a shapeless mass of individuals and confines them 
within a specified territory. 
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It is, and should be in practice, the organic and organizing 
unity of a whole people. The people and a shapeless multi- 
tude (or, as it is called, the masses) are two distinct con- 
cepts. 

The people lives and moves by its own life energy; the 
masses are inert of themselves and can be moved only from 
the outside. The people lives by the fullness of life in the 
men that compose it; each of whom—in his proper place 
and in his own way—is a person conscious of his own re- 
sponsibility and of his own views. 

The masses, on the contrary, waiting for the impulse from 
outside, become an easy plaything in the hands of anyone 
who seeks to exploit their instincts and impressions. They 
are ready to follow, in turn, today this flag, tomorrow an- 
other. 


The “People,” Backbone of Democracy—The “Masses,” Its 
Capital Enemy 


From the exuberant life of a true people an abundant, rich 
life is diffused in the State and all its institutions. With a 
constantly self-renewing vigor it instills into the citizens the 
consciousness of their own responsibility and a true instinct 
for the common good. 

By clever management and employment the State can also 
make use of the elementary power of the masses. In the 
ambitious hands of one of many who have been artificially 
brought together for selfish aims, the “masses” who have 
been reduced to the minimum status of a mere machine can 
be used by the State to impose its designs on the better part 
of the real people. Thus the common welfare is injured 
‘seriously and for a long time and the injury is frequently 
difficult to heal. 

Hence follows another conclusion: the masses—as We have 
just described them—are the capital enemy of true democ- 
racy and of its ideal of liberty and equality. 

In a people worthy of the name, the citizen feels within 
himself the consciousness of his own personality, of his du- 
ties and rights, and of his own freedom along with the free- 
dom and dignity of others. 


Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1944. 
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86. A democracy in which there is no common agreement at 
least as to the fundamental maxims of life, especially as to 
the rights of God, the dignity of the human person, respect 
for honest work and personal freedom, even politically such 
a democracy would be defective and precarious. Therefore, 
when the people abandon the Christian faith, or fail to 
maintain it firmly as the principle of civil life, democracy 
easily becomes corrupt and is apt to degenerate eventually 
into a party totalitarianism or authoritarianism. 

Pius XII, allocution to Roman Rota, October 2, 1945. 


Nature of Freedom and Equality in a True Democracy 


87. In a people worthy of the name, those inequalities which 
are not based on caprice but on the nature of things—in- 
equalities of culture, possessions, social standing—so long as 
they are not prejudicial to justice and mutual charity, do not 
constitute an obstacle to the existence and the prevalence of 
a true spirit of union and brotherhood. 

On the contrary, so far are they from impairing civil equal- 
ity in any way, that they make evident its true meaning, 
namely, that in the eyes of the State everyone has the right 
to live his own personal life honorably in the place and 
under the conditions in which the designs of Providence 
placed him. 

In contrast with this portrayal of the democratic ideal of 
liberty and equality in a people’s government conducted by 
honest and farseeing men, what a spectacle is that of a 
democratic state left to the whims of the masses! 

Liberty, which is really a moral duty of the individual, be- 
comes a tyrannous claim of freedom to give free rein to one’s 
impulses and appetites at whatever cost or detriment to 
others. 

Equality degenerates to a mechanical level and becomes a 
colorless uniformity in which the sense of true honor, of 
personal activity, of respect for tradition, of dignity—in a 
word, of all that gives life its worth—gradually fades away 
and disappears. 

The only survivors are, on the one hand, the victims de- 
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luded by a specious mirage, naively taken for the genuine 
spirit of democracy with its liberty and equality, and, on the 
other hand, the more or less numerous exploiters who have 
known how to utilize the power of money and of organiza- 
tion to secure a privileged position and have gained power. 


Freedom of Expression Essential Note in Truly Democratic 
State 


88. Two rights which democracies guarantee to their citizens, 
as the very term democracy implies, are that they shall have 
freedom to fully set forth their own views on the duties and 
sacrifices imposed upon them and that they will not be com- 
pelled to obey without opportunity of being heard. 

From the solidarity, harmony and good results produced by 
this understanding between the citizens and the government 
one may determine when a democracy is really healthy and 
well balanced and gauge its life energy and power of ex- 
pansion. 
When, however, people call for “democracy and better de- 
mocracy,” that demand can have no other meaning than 
that citizens shall be placed more and more in a position to 
hold their own opinions, to voice them, and to make them 
effective in promoting their general welfare. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1944. 


Totalitarianism Denies People Voice in Determination of Na- 
tional Policy—Destroys Civic Unity—Undemocratic 


89. It is unquestionable that one of the vital requirements in 
any community of human beings ... is the permanent 
establishment of unity in the variety of its members. 

Now totalitarianism can never meet that requirement, 
granting as it does to the civil power an unwarranted scope, 
determining and fixing, both in regard to content and to 
form, every sphere of activity and so confining every legiti- 
mate individual life, whether personal, local or professional, 
within a mechanical unity or collectivity conceived in terms 
of nation, race or class. 

Equally unsatisfactory in regard to the same vital require- 
ment is that conception of the civil power which may be 
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termed “authoritarian,” for this shuts out citizens from any 
effective share or influence in the formation of the social 
will. Consequently, it splits the nation into two categories, 
that of rulers and that of ruled, whose relations to each 
other are reduced to those of a purely mechanical kind, 
governed by force, or else based upon purely biological con- 


siderations. 
Pius XII, allocution to Roman Rota, October 2, 1945. 


Qualities of Democratic State—Civil Authority 


90. Like any other form of government, the democratic State, 

whether monarchical or republican, must possess the power 
to command with a real and effective authority. 
The divinely established absolute order of beings and pur- 
poses which constitutes each man an independent per- 
sonality, the source and end of his own social life, by 
imposing on him imperative duties and bestowing on him 
inviolable rights, calls also for the existence of the State as 
a necessary society and gives it authority without which it 
could neither exist nor live. 


Democracy Does Not Imply Denial of Legitimate Authority of 
State 


If men in exercising their personal liberty were to deny all 
dependence on a superior authority possessed of coercive 
power, they would, by this very fact, cut the ground from 
under their own dignity and liberty for they would be vio- 
lating the divinely ordained absolute order of beings and 
purposes. 


Democratic State Entitled to Respect of Citizens—Both Related 
to Divine Order 


Since they are established on this one identical foundation, 
the person, the State and the government, with their re- 
spective rights, are so united that they stand or fall together. 
And since that absolute order, as right reason and particu- 
larly our Christian Faith testify, cannot have any other 
origin than a personal God, our Creator, it follows that the 
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dignity of man is the dignity conferred by God on the moral 
community and the dignity of political authority is the dig- 
nity it enjoys through its participation in the authority of 
God. 


Duties of Democratic State—Recognize Divine Order as Its 


Basis 


No form of State can avoid taking cognizance of this inti- 
mate and indissoluble connection between itself and the 
divine order—least of all a democracy. If those in power 
do not see it, or discount it in any degree, their own au- 
thority is shaken. Moreover, social morality and the specious 
appearance of a purely formal democracy may often be a 
cloak for what is in reality least democratic. 


Understand Purpose of Civil Society 


Only a clear appreciation of the purposes assigned by God 
to every human society, joined to a deep sense of the ex- 
alted duties of social activity, can put those who possess 
power in a position to fulfill their own obligations in the 
legislative, judicial and executive order with that objectiv- 
ity, impartiality, loyalty, generosity and integrity without 
which a democratic government would find it difficult to 
command the respect and the support of the better portion 
of the people. 


Requisite Qualities in a Democratic Legislature 


he 


A deep sense of the principles underlying a political and 
social order that is sound and that conforms to the norms 
of right and justice is of special importance to those who 
have the power to legislate, in whole or in part, as the peo- 
ple’s delegates in any kind of democratic regime. 

And since the center of gravity, in a normally constituted 
democracy, is this popular assembly from which political 
currents radiate into every area of public life—for good or 
for ill—the question of the high moral standards, practical 
ability and intellectual capacity of their parliamentary rep- 
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resentatives is for every people living under a democratic 
regime a question of life or death, of prosperity or deca- 
dence, of soundness or perpetual unrest. 


Moral Duties of Legislators 


92. To secure effective action, to win trust and esteem, every 
legislative body, as experience shows beyond doubt, should 
be composed of a group of select men who are spiritually 
eminent and of strong character. These men will regard 
themselves as the representatives of the entire people and 
not as the mandatories of a mob—whose interests, unfor- 
tunately, often are preferred to what is really required for 
the general welfare. This group should not be confined to 
any one professional or social class but should reflect every 
phase of the people’s life. They should be selected because 
of their solidly Christian convictions, their straight and 
steady judgment, and their grasp of what is practical as well 
as equitable. True to themselves in all circumstances, they 
should have clear and sound principles, healthy and def- 
inite policies. Above all, they should have that authority 
which springs from unblemished consciences and inspires 
confidence, an authority which will make them capable 
of leadership and guidance, particularly in crises which un- 
duly excite the people and make it likely that they will be 
led astray and lose their way. These periods of transition 
are usually stormy and turbulent, agitated by passion, by 
divergent opinions and by conflicting programs; a thousand 
fevers consume the people of the State. In those crucial 
days, legislators should feel obliged doubly to infuse into 
them the spiritual antidote of clear views, kindly interest, 
impartial and sympathetic justice and devotion to national 
unity and concord in a sincere spirit of brotherhood. 


* * %* 


Legislature Must Observe Limitations of the Natural Law 

93. A sound democracy, based on the immutable principles of 
the natural law and revealed truth, will turn its back reso- 
lutely on such corruptions as grant to the State legislature 
an unchecked and unlimited power and, moreover, make 
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the democratic regime purely and simply a form of abso- 
lutism notwithstanding its contrary outward appearance. 


* %* * 


Positive law can subsist only insofar as it respects the 
foundations upon which human personality rests, as well as 
the State and government. This is the fundamental criterion 
for determining the health of all forms of government— 
democracies included. It is the criterion by which the moral 
value of every particular law should be judged. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1944. 
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LR LILLIES 
Chapter Three 


The Purpose and Function 
of the State 


INTRODUCTION 


exist? The teachings of the Pontiffs provide a clear and 

precise answer. Its purpose is the protection and pro- 
motion of the well being of the body politic, the securing of 
the common good. The State is more than a clearinghouse 
for socio-economic interests. The concept of the common 
good embraces moral and spiritual well-being as well as ma- 
terial satisfactions. The State’s promotion of the common 
good may extend to the safeguarding and fostering of the in- 
dividual’s right to life, liberty, property, livelihood, associa- 
tion, reputation, and social, moral and spiritual security. These 
may be set down as natural rights, for that concept embraces 
all those moral powers, opportunities and immunities which 
are required in the attainment of a reasonable life and the ful- 
fillment of human personality. Without the assistance of the 
State these prerequisites might prove difficult to secure. It 
follows that the aid of the State may at times be required. 
The common good, the end for which the State exists, may 
be considered as the organized sum total of social conditions 
by the aid of which the human person fulfills his destiny. It 
derives its immediate measure from man’s nature and is not 
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The Purpose and Function of the State 


to be confused with that pragmatic social utilitarianism which 
takes as its basic premise the idea of the greatest good for the 
greatest number. The common good does not secure the wel- 
fare of the whole at the cost of sacrificing basic values in the 
individual. 

What, in general, are the proper functions of the State in 
striving to promote the common good? Considerations of 
time, place, social conditions, the state of the economy and 
many other circumstances necessarily affect any answer to 
this question. Jacques Maritain writes in his excellent Man 
and the State that the primary function of the modern State 
in advancing the common good is the promotion and enforce- 
ment of social justice. Social justice regulates the relations be- 
tween an individual and society. The need for social justice, 
and the role of the State in fostering it are heavily stressed in 
passages below. The burden of the State in this respect is es- 
pecially heavy and was brought about largely by the failure 
and denial of justice on other levels of society. A more equi- 
table distribution of wealth, particularly productive wealth, is 
the greatest single task of the State in bringing about a higher 
degree of social justice. This can be accomplished best by the 
State’s support and encouragement, protection and promoting 
of the efforts of individuals and other voluntary agencies, or- 
ganizations and associations within the State by means of 
enabling acts, corrective legislation, regulatory and directive 
institutions, and other forms of positive public assistance. 
Great care must be taken lest the functions of the State ab- 
sorb rather than strengthen the efforts of other organizations 
in society. Society is a broader concept than the State or 
government and, while the State is a necessary instrument of 
the body politic, it is not the only agency of society. Other 
associations fulfilling equally valid and essential social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and religious functions also exist in society 
by virtue of the natural law. Provided that they operate in the 
interests of the common good, they have as much right to 
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exist as the State and are deserving of its cooperation and 
assistance. 

The institution of private property is declared a postulate 
of the natural law. But the natural law also affirms that prop- 
erty has a social as well as an individual aspect and that its 
use may be regulated or directed by public authority in ap- 
propriate circumstances for the common good. Moreover, it is 
recognized that the State, for just reasons, may exercise the 
right of public ownership and operation of resources and in- 
struments of production deemed vital to the national well- 
being. It is observed, however, that extensive nationalization 
of industry or widespread public ownership is frequently ac- 
companied by numerous practical disadvantages and possible 
dangers to the social and economic freedom of the members 
of the body politic. Moreover, not infrequently the common 
good could be safeguarded equally well by other appropriate 
means—notably by the organization of the economy on the 
basis of vocational groups or industry councils. The Church 
also looks with disfavor on the heavy concentration of capital 
ownership in the hands of a comparatively few and pleads for 
a wider diffusion. The State should not only favor private 
ownership but should also promote a public policy conducive 
to more widespread ownership. Such, in general, is the teach- 
ing of the Pontiffs on the purpose and function of the State in 
the social order. 
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I. State Exists To PROMOTE 
CoMMON Goop 


The Purpose of Civil Society Defined—A Means to an End 


94. Indeed, as Our great Predecessor, Leo XIII, wisely taught 
in the encyclical Immortale Dei, it was the Creator’s will 
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that the civil sovereignty. should regulate social life ac- 
cording to the dictates of an order changeless in its universal 
principles; should facilitate the attainment in the temporal 
order, by individuals, of physical, intellectual and moral 
perfection, and should assist them to reach their super- 
natural end. 

Hence, it is the noble prerogative of the State to control, 
aid and direct the private and individual activities of na- 
tional life that they converge harmoniously towards the 
common good. 


Pius XII, encyclical Summi Pontificatus, on 
the Function of the State. 


State to Create Environment Conducive to Social and Indi- 


mon 


96. 


vidual Well-Being 


The first duties of the rulers of the State, therefore, should 
be to make sure that the laws and institutions, the general 
character and administration of the commonwealth, shall 
be of such a nature as to produce of themselves public well- 
being and private prosperity. This is the proper office of 
wise statesmanship and the task of the leaders of the State. 
Now a State prospers and flourishes chiefly by morality, well 
regulated family life, by respect for religion and justice, 
by the moderation and equal distribution of public burdens, 
by the progress of the arts and of trade, by the abundant 
yield of the land—by everything which makes the citizen 
better and happier. Here, then, it is in the province of a 
ruler to benefit every order of the State, and amongst the 
rest to promote in the highest degree the interests of the 
poor, and this by virtue of his office and without being sub- 
jected to any suspicion of undue interference—for it is the 
province of the commonwealth to work for the common 
good. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Rerum Novarum, on the Condition 
of the Working Classes, issued May 15, 1891. 


It must likewise be the special care of the State to create 
those material conditions of life without which an orderly 
society cannot exist. 


Pius XI, encyclical Divint Redemptoris, 
on Atheistic Communism. 
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97. The State has a noble function, We wrote in Our first 


encyclical [Summi Pontificatus]. It is that of reviewing, re- 
straining, encouraging all those private initiatives of the 
citizen which go to make up the national life, and so di- 
recting them to a common end, But that end is not to be 
determined, as in its primary definition, by any man’s arbi- 
trary will, or even by the material prosperity of the civil 
society itself. It is determined by the duty of aiding man to 
the attainment of the perfection which is natural to him. 
The State itself is ordained by the Creator as a means and 
a protection, for him, to that end. 


Pius XII, radio address to the people of 
South Africa, August 3, 1944. 


Common Good, Properly Understood, Protects Individual and 


98. 


Og. 


Social, Spiritual and Material Values 
To safeguard the inviolable sphere of the rights of the hu- 
man person and to facilitate the fulfilment of his duties 
should be the essential office of every public authority. Does 
this not follow from the true concept of the common good 
which the State is called upon to promote? Hence it follows 
that care of such common good does not imply a power 
over the members of the community so extensive that by 
virtue of it the public authority can interfere with the evo- 
lution of that individual activity . . . decide directly on 
the beginning or—except in the case of legitimate capital 
punishment—the end of human life, or determine at will 
the manner of his physical, spiritual, religious and moral 
movements in opposition to the personal duties or rights of 
man, and to this end abolish or deprive of efficacy his nat- 
ural right to material goods. To deduce such extension of 
power from the safeguarding of the common good would 
be the equivalent of casting aside the very meaning of the 
word “common good” and falling into the error that the 
proper scope of man on earth is society, that society is an 
end in itself, that man has no other life awaiting him be- 
yond that which ends here below. 

Pius XII, The Social Question in the New Order. 


Civil society, established for the common welfare, should 
safeguard not only the welfare of the community, but also 
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have at heart the interests of its individual members, in 
such a way as not in any manner to hinder, but in every 
way to render as easy as may be, the possession of that high- 
est and unchangeable good which all persons should seek. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Immortale Dei, on 
the Christian Constitution of States. 


100. That good [common good] can neither be defined accord- 


101. 


ing to arbitrary ideas nor can it accept for its standard 
primarily the material prosperity of society, but rather it 
should be defined according to the harmonious develop- 
ment and the natural perfection of man. It is for this per- 
fection that society is designed by the Creator as a means. 


Pius XII, encyclical Summi Pontificatus, on 
the Function of the State. 


The true common good is determined ultimately and rec- 
ognized from the nature of man with its harmonious co- 
ordination of personal rights and social obligations, as well 
as from the purpose of society which in turn is determined 
by the same human nature. 


Pius XI, encyclical Mit brennender Sorge, on 
the Church in Germany. 


II. ROLE oF STATE IN PROMOTING 
SOCIAL JUSTICE 


The Need for Social Justice 


102. 


It is patent that in our days not only is wealth accumulated 
but immense power and despotic economic domination is 
concentrated in the hands of a few, and that these few 
frequently are not the owners but only the trustees and 
directors of invested funds, administering them at their 
own good pleasure. 

This power becomes particularly irresistible when exer- 
cised by those who, because they hold and control money, 
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are able also to govern credit and to determine its allot- 
ment, for that reason supplying, so to speak, the lifeblood 
of the entire economic body and grasping, as it were, in 
their hands the very soul of production, so that no one 
dare breathe against their will. 

This accumulation of power, the characteristic note of the 
modern economic order, is the natural result of limitless 
free competition which permits the survival of those only 
who are the strongest, which often means those who fight 
most relentlessly, who pay least heed to the dictates of 
conscience. 


Disastrous Effects of Economic Liberalism 


This concentration of power has led to a threefold struggle 
for domination. First, there is the struggle for dictatorship 
in the economic field itself; then the fierce battle to acquire 
control of the State so that its resources and authority may 
be abused in the economic struggles; finally, the clash be- 
tween States themselves. 

You assuredly know, Venerable Brethren and beloved chil- 
dren, and you lament the ultimate consequence of this in- 
dividualistic spirit in economic affairs. Free competition is 
dead; economic dictatorship has taken its place. 


State Often Pawn of Vicious Interests Instead of Protector of 
Common Good 


Unbridled ambition for domination has succeeded the de- 
sire for gain; the whole economic life has become hard, 
cruel and relentless in a ghastly measure. Furthermore, the 
intermingling and scandalous confusing of the duties and 
offices of civil authority and of economics have produced 
crying evils, and have gone so far as to degrade the majesty 
of the State. The State which should be the supreme regu- 
lator, governing in regal fashion far above all party con- 
tention, intent only upon justice and the common good, 
has become instead a slave bound over to the service of 
human passion and greed. 


Pius XI, encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, on the 
Reconstruction of the Social Order. 
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Pontiffs Appraise Problem and Prescribe Remedy 


103. 


104. 


The directive principles concerning the social-economic 
order have been expounded in the social encyclical of 
Leo XIII on the question of labor [Rerum Novarum]. Our 
own encyclical on the reconstruction of the social order 
[Quadragesimo Anno] adapted these principles to present 
needs. Then, insisting anew on the age-old doctrine of the 
Church concerning the individual and social character of 
private property, We explained clearly the right and dignity 
of labor, the relations of mutual aid and collaboration 
which should exist between those who possess capital and 
those who work, the salary due in strict justice to the 
worker for himself and for his family. 

In this encyclical of Ours We have shown that the means 
of saving the world of today from the lamentable ruin 
into which a moral liberalism has plunged us, are neither 
the class struggle nor terror, nor the autocratic abuse of 
State power, but rather the infusion of social justice .. . 


Pius XI, encyclical Divini Redemptoris, on 
Atheistic Communism. 


The social question is without doubt an economic ques- 
tion; but much more is it a question of an orderly develop- 
ment of human relations, and, in its deepest sense, it is a 
moral and therefore a religious question. As such, it can be 
put briefly in these terms: 
Do men—from the individual, through the nation, to the 
community of nations—possess the moral strength to create 
such public conditions that in social life no individual and 
no people can be a mere object, i. e., deprived of all rights 
and exposed to the exploitation of others, but rather that 
everyone be instead a subject, i. e., a legitimate partner in 
the formation of the social order; and that all, according 
to their trade and profession, can live with sufficient in- 
come and security, in a liberty that is limited only by the 
common good, in a human dignity which everyone respects 
in others as in himself. 
Pius XII, address to Men of Italian Catholic 
Action, September 12, 1949. 
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State Has the Right and Duty to Interest Itself in Social 
Welfare 


105. With regard to the civil power, Leo XIII boldly trans- 
gressed the restrictions imposed by Liberalism and fearlessly 
proclaimed the doctrine that the civil authority is more 
than the mere guardian of law and order and that it must 
strive with all its zeal to “make sure that the laws and in- 
stitutions, the general character and administration of the 
commonwealth, should be of such a nature as of them- 
selves to realize public well-being and private prosperity” 
[Rerum Novarum]. It is true, indeed, that a just freedom 
of action should be left to individual citizens and families, 
but this principle is valid only so long as the common good 
is secure and no injustice is entailed. 


Pius XI, encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, on the 
Reconstruction of the Social Order. 


Laissez Faire State Contrary to Social Teachings of the Popes 


106. We have said that the State must not absorb the individual 
or the family; both should be allowed free and untram- 
melled action as far as is consistent with the common good 
and the interests of others. Nevertheless, rulers should care- 
fully safeguard the community and all its parts; the com- 
munity, because the conservation of the community is so 
emphatically the business of the supreme power that the 
safety of the commonwealth is not only the first law but it 
is the government’s whole reason for existence; and the 
parts, because both philosophy and the Gospel agree in 
laying down that the object of the administration of the 
State should be, not the advantage of the ruler, but the 
benefit of those over whom he rules. The gift of authority 
is from God and is, as it were, a participation in the high- 
est of all sovereignties; and it should be exercised as the 
power of God is exercised—with a fatherly solicitude 
which not only guides the whole but reaches to details as 
well. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Rerum Novarum, on the 
Condition of the Working Classes. 
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107. In fact, the encyclical Rerum Novarum completely over- 

threw those tottering tenets of Liberalism which had long 
hampered effective interference by the government. It 
prevailed upon the peoples themselves to develop their 
social policy more intensely and on truer lines, and encour- 
aged the elite among Catholics to give such efficacious as- 
sistance and support to rulers of the State that in 
legislative assemblies they were not infrequently the fore- 
most advocates of the new policy. 
As a result of these steady and tireless efforts there has 
arisen a new branch of jurisprudence, unknown to earlier 
times, whose aim is the energetic defence of those sacred 
rights of the workingman which proceed from his dignity 
as a man and as a Christian. These laws concern the soul, 
the health, the strength, the housing, workshops, wages, 
dangerous employments, in a word, all that relates to 
wage earners, with particular regard to women and chil- 
dren. 


Pius XI, encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, on the 
Reconstruction of the Social Order. 


108. And, while the State in the nineteenth century, through 
excessive exaltation of liberty, considered as its exclusive 
scope the safeguarding of liberty by law, Leo XIII ad- 
monished it that it had also the duty to interest itself in 
social welfare, taking care of the entire people and all its 
members, especially the weak and the dispossessed, through 
an extensive social program and the creation of a labor 
code. 

Pius XII, The Social Question in the New Order. 


109. Without the Church the social question is insoluble. But 
neither can she solve it alone. She needs the collaboration 
of the intellectual, economic and technical forces of the 
public powers. 


Pius XII, radio address to Spanish Workers, 
March 11, 1951. 


Area and Extent of State Intervention in Social Questions 
Defined 


110. Whenever the general interest of any particular class suf- 
fers or is threatened with evils which can be met in no 
other way, the public authority must step in to meet them. 
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Now, among the interests of the public, as well as of pri- 
vate individuals, are these: that peace and good order 
should be maintained; that family life should be carried 
on in accordance with God’s laws and those of nature; 
that religion should be reverenced and obeyed; that a high 
standard of morality should prevail in public and private 
life; that the sanctity of justice should be respected, and 
that no one should injure another with impunity; that the 
members of the commonwealth should grow up to man’s 
estate strong and robust, and capable, if need be, of guard- 
ing and defending their country. If by a strike, or other 
combination of workmen, there should be imminent dan- 
ger of disturbance to the public peace; or if circumstances 
were such that among the laboring population the ties of 
family life were relaxed, if religion were found to suffer 
through the workingman not having time and opportunity 
to practice it; if in workshops and factories there were 
danger to morals through the mixing of the sexes or from 
any occasion of evil; or if employers imposed burdens upon 
the workmen which were unjust, or degraded them with 
conditions which were repugnant to their dignity as human 
beings; finally, if health were endangered by excessive la- 
bor, or by work unsuited to sex or age—in these cases 
there can be no question that, within certain limits, it 
would be right to call in the help and authority of the law. 
The limits must be determined by the nature of the occa- 
sion which calls for the law’s interference—the principle 
being this, that the law must not undertake more, nor go 
further, than is required for the remedy of the evil or the 
removal of the danger. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Rerum Novarum, on the 
Condition of the Working Classes. 
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Ill. THe PRINCIPLE OF SUBSIDIARITY 


The Principle Stated 


111. When We speak of the reform of the social order, it is prin- 
cipally the State that We have in mind. Not, indeed, that 
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all salvation is to be hoped for from its intervention; but 
because of the evil of individualism, as We have called it, 
things have come to such a pass that the highly developed 
social life which once flourished in a variety of prosperous 
institutions organically linked with each other has been 
damaged and all but ruined, leaving virtually nothing but 
individuals and the State. Social life lost entirely its or- 
ganic form. The State, which now was encumbered with 
all the burdens once borne by associations rendered extinct 
by it, was, in consequence, submerged and overwhelmed 
by an infinity of affairs and duties. 

It is true, indeed, as history clearly shows, that owing to 
the change in social conditions much that was formerly 
carried on by small bodies can be accomplished nowadays 
only by large corporations. None the less, just as it is wrong 
to withdraw from the individual and commit to the com- 
munity at large what private enterprise and industry can 
accomplish, so, too, it 1s an injustice, a grave evil and a 
disturbance of right order for a larger and higher organiza- 
tion to arrogate to itself functions which can be efficiently 
performed by smaller and lower bodies. This is a funda- 
mental principle of social philosophy, unshaken and un- 
changeable, and it retains its full truth today. Of its very 
nature, the true aim of all social activity should be to help 
individual members of the social body, but never to destroy 
or absorb them. 

The State should leave to these smaller groups the conduct 
of business of minor importance. Thus it will execute with 
greater freedom, power and success the tasks proper to it, 
because it alone can accomplish these effectively, directing, 
watching, stimulating and restraining, as circumstances 
suggest or as necessity demands. Let those in power, there- 
fore, be convinced that the more faithfully this principle be 
followed and a graded hierarchical order exist between the 
various subsidiary organizations, the more excellent will 
be both the authority and efficiency of the social organiza- 
tion as a whole and the happier and more prosperous will 
be the State. (Italics added.) 


Pius XI, encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, on the 
Reconstruction of the Social Order. 
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112. Our Predecessor of happy memory, Pius XI, in his en- 
cyclical Quadragesimo Anno, on the social order, drew 
a practical conclusion from this thought when he enunci- 
ated a principle of general application, namely, that what 
individual men can do by themselves and by their own 
endeavors should not be taken from them and assigned to 
the community ... For, as the wise Pontiff said in de- 
veloping his thought, every social activity is by its very 
nature subsidiary; it must serve as a support to the mem- 
bers of the social body and never destroy or absorb them. 
These are enlightened words, surely, and valid for social 
life in all its grades . 


Pius XII, allocution to the College of Cardinals, 
February 20, 1946. 


Duty of State to Respect and Encourage Subsidiary Social- 
Economic Organizations 


113. We have indicated [in Quadragesimo Anno] how a sound 
prosperity is to be restored according to the true prin- 
ciples of a sane corporative system which respects the 
proper hierarchic structure of society, and how all the oc- 
cupational groups should be fused into a harmonious unity 
inspired by the principle of the common good. 

And the genuine and chief function of public and civil 
authority consists precisely in the efficacious furthering of 
this harmony and co-ordination of all social forces. 


Pius XI, encyclical Divini Redemptoris, on 
Atheistic Communism. 


Principle in Danger of Eclipse Today 


114. Our memorable Predecessor, Pius XI, suggested the con- 
crete and suitable formula for this community of interests 
and responsibility in the national economy when in his 
encyclical Quadragesimo Anno he recommended “pro- 
fessional organization” in the various branches of industry. 
It appeared to him that there was no better way of over- 
coming economic Liberalism than to establish for the social 
economy a public juridical constitution which would be 
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based upon the common responsibility of all who take part 
in production. 

This point in the encyclical became the subject of con- 
troversy, some seeing in it a concession to modern political 
trends, others regarded it as a return to the Middle Ages. 
It would have been incomparably wiser to lay aside con- 
tradictory prejudices and sincerely and energetically set 
about implementing the project in its manifold applica- 
tions. 

At the moment, unfortunately, this portion of the en- 
cyclical has almost the appearance of an opportunity lost 
because not grasped in time. Now, belated efforts are being 
made to organize the social economy by means of other 
juridical norms, and the methods chiefly in favor at the 
moment are State ownership and the nationalization of 
industry. 


Pius XII, discourse to the Union of Catholic 
Employers, May 8, 1949. 


Principle Maintains Proper Balance Between State and Indi- 
vidual Activities 


115. A just regulation of production cannot fail—less than ever 

under present-day circumstances—to take account of the 
principle of State intervention stressed by Our great Prede- 
cessor, Leo XIII. 
Yet, on the other hand, it is absolutely necessary, today 
especially—when the former trend of laissez faire is weak- 
ened seriously—to beware of plunging to the opposite ex- 
treme. In the organization of production full weight must 
be accorded this principle—always defended by the social 
teaching of the Church—that the activities and services of 
society ought to possess a merely subsidiary character, aid- 
ing or supplementing the activity of the individual, the 
family and the professions. 


Pius XII, letter to Semaines Sociales de France, 
Catholic Social Week in France, July 18, 1947. 


Practical Application of Principle to the Social Economy— 
Formation of “Industry Councils” Urged 


116. Within recent times, as all are aware, a special syndical 
and corporative organization has been inaugurated which, 
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in the light of the subject of the present encyclical, re- 
quires of Us some mention and timely comment. 

The State here accords legal recognition to the syndicate 
or union, and thereby confers on it some of the features 
of a monopoly, for, in virtue of this recognition, it alone 
can represent respectively workingmen and employers, and 
it alone can conclude labor contracts and labor agree- 
ments. Affiliation to the syndicate is optional for everyone; 
but in this sense only can the syndical organization be said 
to be free, since the contribution to the union and other 
special taxes are obligatory for all who belong to a given 
branch, whether workmen or employers, and the labor 
contracts drawn up by the syndicate are likewise manda- 
tory. It has been declared authoritatively, it is true, that 
the legal syndicate does not exclude the existence of un- 
recognized trade associations. 

The corporations are composed of representatives of the 
associations of workingmen and employers of the same 
trade or profession, and as true and genuine organs and 
institutions of the State they direct and co-ordinate the 
activities of the associations in all matters of common 
interest. 


Pius XI, encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, on the 
Reconstruction of the Social Order. 
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LV. THE STATE AND THE INSTITUTION 
OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Right to Possess Private Property a Natural Right 


117. The right to possess private property is derived from na- 


ture, not from man; and the State by no means has the 
right to abolish it, but merely to control its use and to 
bring it into harmony with the interests of the public good. 


Private Property an Extension of Human Personality 


Here again we have further proof that private ownership 
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is in accordance with the law of nature. For that which is 
required for the preservation of life and for life’s well- 
being is produced in great abundance from the soil, but 
not until man has brought it into cultivation and expended 
upon it his solicitude and skill. Now when man thus ex- 
pends the activity of his mind and the strength of his body 
towards procuring the fruits of nature, by such act he 
makes his own that portion of nature’s field which he cul- 
tivates—that portion on which he leaves, as it were, the 
impress of his own personality; and it cannot be but just 
that he should possess that portion as his very own, and 
have a right to hold it without molestation. 

So strong and convincing are these arguments that it seems 
amazing that some should now be setting up anew certain 
obsolete views in opposition to what is here set forth. They 
assert that it is right for private individuals to have the use 
of the soil and its various fruits but that it is unjust for 
any one to possess outright either the land on which he has 
built or the estate which has been brought under cultiva- 
tion. But those who deny these rights do not understand 
that they are defrauding man of what his own labor has 
produced. For the soil which is tilled and cultivated with 
toil and skill utterly changes its condition: it was wild 
previously, now it is fruitful; was barren, but now produces 
in abundance. That which has thus altered and improved 
the land becomes so truly part of it as to be in great 
measure indistinguishable and inseparable from it. Is it 
just that the fruit of a man’s own sweat and toil should 
be possessed and enjoyed by another? 


* * * 


Moreover, the earth, even though apportioned among 
private owners, ceases not thereby to minister to the needs 
of all inasmuch as there is no one who does not sustain life 
from the produce of the land. Those who do not possess 
the soil contribute their labor; hence, it may be said in 
truth that all human subsistence is derived either from 
toil on one’s own land or from some labor, some vocation 
which is paid for either in the produce of the soil itself or 
in that which is exchanged for what the land brings forth. 


* * % 
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Private Property a Claim of Human Personality 


It is beyond denial that when a man engages in remunera- 
tive labor the very purpose and motive of his toil is to 
acquire property, and to hold it as his own private posses- 
sion. If a man hires out his strength and energy to another, 
he does so for the purpose of receiving in return that which 
is necessary for food and maintenance; he thereby ex- 
pressly proposes to acquire a full and real right not only to 
the remuneration but also to the disposal of that remunera- 
tion as he wills. Thus, if he lives sparingly, saves money, 
and invests his savings for greater security in land, the land 
in such a case is simply his wage in another form, and, con- 
sequently, a workingman’s little estate thus acquired should 
be as completely at his own disposal as the wages he re- 
ceives for his labor. For it is precisely in this power of dis- 
posal that ownership consists, whether the property be land 
or movable goods. 


* % * 


Domestic and Social Necessity of Private Property 


118. The rights here spoken of as belonging to each individual 
person are seen in a much stronger light if considered in 
relation to man’s social and domestic obligations . . . 
That right of property, therefore, which has been shown to 
belong naturally to individual persons must, in like man- 
ner, belong to a man in his capacity as head of a family; 
nay, such a person must enjoy this right the more fully in 
proportion as his position multiplies his duties. For it is a 
most sacred law of nature that a father must provide food 
and all necessaries for those whom he has begotten; and, 
similarly, nature dictates that a man’s children, who carry 
on, so to speak, and continue his personality, should by 
him be provided with all that is needful to keep themselves 
honorably from want and misery amid the uncertainties of 
this mortal life. Now, in no other way can a father do this 
except by the ownership of lucrative property which he 
can transmit to his children by inheritance. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Rerum Novarum, on 
the Condition of the Working Classes. 
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Institution of Private Property Necessary for Christian Social 
Order 


119. Our immortal Predecessor, Leo XIII, in his famous en- 

cyclical Rerum Novarum, already established the prin- 
ciple that for every legitimate economic and social order 
“there must be laid down the basic foundation of the right 
of private property.” If it be true that the Church has 
always recognized “the natural right to property and of the 
hereditary transmission of one’s own goods” (encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno), it is not less certain that this 
private property is in a special manner the natural fruit 
of labor, the product of intense activity on the part of the 
man who acquires it through his energetic will to improve 
and insure, by his own powers, his personal living condi- 
tions and those of his family, to create for himself and for 
those dear to him a field in which they may rightly enjoy 
not only economic freedom but political, cultural and re- 
ligious freedom as well. 
The Christian conscience cannot admit as just a social 
order which either denies in principle or renders impossible 
or negatory in practice the natural right to property, 
whether over consumptive goods or over the means of 
production. 


Pius XII, radio message on World Reconstruction, 
September 1, 1944. 


Institution of Private Property Supported by Divine and Hu- 
man Law 


120. With reason, then, the common opinion of mankind, little 
affected by the few dissentients who have contended for 
the opposite view, has found in the careful study of nature 
and in the laws of nature the foundations of the division 
of property, and the practice of all ages has consecrated 
the principle of private ownership as being pre-eminently 
in conformity with human nature and as conducing in the 
most unmistakable manner to the peace and tranquility of 
human existence. The same principle is confirmed and en- 
forced by the civil laws—laws which, so long as they are 
just, derive from the law of nature their binding force. The 
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authority of the divine law adds its sanction, forbidding us 
in the most severe terms even to covet that which is an- 
other’s ... 


Leo XIII, encyclical Rerum Novarum, on 
the Condition of the Working Classes. 


Twofold Aspect of Property, Individual and Social 


121. 


You are aware . . . how strenuously Our Predecessor of 
happy memory defended the right of property against the 
teachings of the socialists of his time, showing that the 
abolition of private ownership would prove to be not ben- 
eficial but seriously harmful to the working classes. Yet, 
since there are some who falsely and unjustly accuse the 
Supreme Pontiff and the Church as supporting, both then 
and now, the wealthier classes against the proletariat, and 
since controversy has arisen among Catholics as to the true 
sense of Pope Leo’s teaching, We thought it well to defend 
from calumny the Leonine doctrine in this matter, which 
is also the Catholic doctrine, and to safeguard it against 
false interpretations. 

First, let it be made clear beyond all question that neither 
Leo XIII, nor those theologians who have taught under 
the guidance of the Church, have ever denied or called 
into question the twofold aspect of ownership, which is in- 
dividual or social accordingly as it relates to individuals 
or concerns the common good. Their unanimous opinion 
has always been that the right to own private property has 
been given to man by nature, or rather by the Creator 
Himself, not only that thereby individuals may be able to 
provide for their own needs and those of their families, but 
also that by means of it the goods which the Creator has 
destined for the human race may truly serve this purpose. 
Now these ends cannot be secured unless some definite and 
stable order is maintained. 


Right to Property Distinguished from Its Use 


122, 


We reassert, in the first place, the fundamental principle 
set down by Leo XIII that the right of property must be 
distinguished from its use. It belongs to what is termed 
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commutative justice faithfully to respect the possessions of 
others, not encroaching on the rights of another and thus 
exceeding the rights of ownership. The proper utilization 
of one’s possessions, however, does not fall under this form 
of justice, but under certain other virtues, and, therefore, 
it is “a duty not enforced by courts of justice.” Hence, it is 
false to contend that the right of ownership and its proper 
use are bounded by the same limits; and it is even less true 
that the very misuse or non-use of ownership destroys or 
forfeits the right itself. 


Social Requirements May Define Limits of Right of Ownership 
—Ownership Implies Social Obligations 


Most helpful, therefore, and worthy of all praise are the 
efforts of those who, in a spirit of co-operation and with 
due regard for the traditions of the Church, seek to deter- 
mine the precise nature of these duties and to define the 
boundaries imposed by the requirements of social life upon 
the right of ownership itself or upon its use. On the con- 
trary, it is a grievous error to so weaken the individual 
character of ownership as virtually to destroy it. 


Proper Balance Between Individual and Social Aspects of Prop- 
erty and Ownership Necessary for Sound Social Order 


There is, therefore, a double danger to be avoided. On the 
one hand, if the social or public aspect of ownership be 
denied or minimized the logical consequence is individual- 
ism, as it is called; on the other hand, the rejection or 
diminution of its private and individual character neces- 
sarily leads to some form of collectivism. To disregard 
these dangers would be to rush headlong into the quick- 
sands of modernism with its moral, juridical and social 
order which We condemned in the encyclical letter [Ubi 
Arcano| issued at the beginning of Our pontificate. 


Property and the Social Order—Capital and Labor 


123. Now the natural law, or rather, God’s will manifested by 
it, requires that right order be observed in the application 
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of natural resources to human needs, and this order con- 
sists in everything having its proper owner. Hence it fol- 
lows that, unless a man apply his labor to his own property, 
an alliance must be formed between his toil and his neigh- 
bor’s property, for each is helpless without the other. This 
was what Leo XIII had in mind when he wrote: “Capital 
cannot do without labor, nor labor without capital. It is 
false entirely, therefore, to ascribe the results of their joint 
efforts to either party alone; and it is flagrantly unjust that 
either should deny the efficacy of the other and seize all 
the profits.” 


“Capital Cannot Do Without Labor, nor Labor Without Cap- 
ital”—Excess by Either Unjust 


Capital, however, was long able to appropriate to itself 
excessive advantages; it claimed all the products and prof- 
its and left to the laborer the barest minimum necessary to 
repair his strength and to insure the continuation of his 
class. For by an inexorable economic law, it was held, all 
accumulation of wealth must fall to the share of the rich, 
while the workingman must remain in indigence perpetu- 
ally or be reduced to the minimum needed for existence. 
It is true that the actual state of things was not always nor 
everywhere as bad as the liberalistic tenets of the so-called 
Manchester School might lead us to conclude, but it can- 
not be denied that a constant trend of economic and social 
tendencies was in this direction. These false views and 
specious axioms were vehemently attacked, as was to be 
expected, and by others, too, than those alone whom such 
principles deprived of their innate right to better their 
condition. 

The cause of the harassed workingman was taken up by 
the intellectuals, as they are called, who set up in contra- 
diction to this fictitious law another moral principle which 
was equally false: that all production and profits, except- 
ing those required to repair and replace invested capital, 
belong by every right to the workingman. This error, more 
subtle than that of the socialists who hold that all means 
of production should be transferred to the State, or, as 
they term it, socialized, is for that reason more dangerous 
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and apt to deceive the unwary. It is an alluring poison, 
consumed with avidity by many not deceived by outright 
socialism. 
* % x 

Now, not every kind of distribution of wealth and property 
among men is of such a nature that it can adequately, if at 
all, attain the purpose intended by God. Wealth, therefore, 
which constantly is being augmented by social and eco- 
nomic progress, must be so distributed among the various 
individuals and classes of society that the common good of 
all, of which Leo XIII spoke, be thereby promoted. In 
other words, the good of the whole community must be 
safeguarded. By these dictates of social justice one class is 
forbidden to exclude the other from a share in the profits. 


Unjust Distribution of Property a Grave Evil in Society 


124. 


125. 


126. 


Each class, then, must receive its due proportion, and the 
distribution of created goods must be brought into con- 
formity with demands of the common good and social 
justice, for every sincere observer is aware that the great 
differences between the few who hold excessive wealth and 
the many who live in destitution constitute a grave evil in 
modern society. 

Pius XI, encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. 


What you can and ought to strive for is a more just distri- 
bution of wealth. That is and remains a central point in 
Catholic social doctrine. The natural course of affairs, no 
doubt, brings with it, within certain limits, an unequal 
distribution of the goods of the world. But the Church is 
opposed to the accumulation of these goods in the hands 
of a relatively small and exceedingly rich group, while vast 
masses of the people are condemned to pauperism and to 
an economic condition unworthy of human beings. A more 
just distribution of wealth is, then, a high social aim 
worthy of your efforts. 


Pius XII, address to the Men of Italian 
Catholic Action, September 7, 1947. 


The Church has never preached social revolution; but 
always and everywhere, from the Epistle of St. Paul to 
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Philemon, to the social teachings of the Popes of the 19th 
and 20th centuries, she has worked hard to have more con- 
cern shown for the human being than over economic and 
technical advantages, and to get as many as possible to do 
all they can, on their part, to live a Christian life and one 
worthy of a human being. 

Therefore the Church defends the right of private prop- 
erty, a right she considers fundamentally inalienable. But 
she insists also on the need for a more just distribution of 
property and deplores the unnatural social situation in 
which an enormous mass of impoverished people live be- 
side a small group of very rich and privileged. 


Pius XII, radio address to Spanish Workers, 
March 11, 1951. 


Selfish “Capitalism” Condemned 


127. The Christian conscience cannot admit as just a social or- 
der which either denies in principle or renders impossible 
or negatory in practice the natural right to property, 
whether over consumptive goods or over the means of 
production. 

But neither can it accept those systems which recognize the 
right to private property according to a completely false 
concept of it and which are opposed, therefore, to a true 
and healthy social order. 

Accordingly, where, for instance, “Capitalism” is based on 
such false concepts and arrogates to itself an unlimited 
right over property, without any subordination to the com- 
mon good, the Church has condemned it as contrary to the 
natural law. 


Maldistribution of Wealth and Property Induces Economic 
Despotism and Political Slavery 


128. In fact, We see the ever increasing ranks of the workers 
frequently confronted with this excessive concentration of 
economic goods which, often under anonymous titles, are 
successfully refraining from contributing, as they should, 
to the social order and place the worker in a position 
where it is virtually impossible for him effectively to ac- 
quire private property of his own. 
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We witness the small and medium holdings diminish and 
lose their values in human society, and constrained to en- 
gage in a conflict even more difficult and without hope of 
success. On the one hand, We see great riches dominating 
public and private economic life; on the other hand, the 
countless numbers of those who, deprived of either direct 
or indirect security of their own livelihood, take no further 
interest in the true and higher spiritual values, abandon 
their aspirations to genuine freedom, and cast themselves 
at the feet of any political party—slaves to whoever prom- 
ises them in any way bread and security; and experience 
demonstrates of what tyranny, under such circumstances, 
human nature is capable even in our times. 


* * * 


Take away from the worker the hope of acquiring some 
goods as personal property, and what other natural incen- 
tive can you offer him to induce him to work hard, to save, 
to live soberly, when not a few men today have lost all and 
have nothing left but the capacity to work? Or perhaps 
men want to perpetuate the economic conditions of war- 
time by which, in some countries, the public authority has 
control of all the means of production and provides for 
everybody and everything, but with the lash of a severe 
discipline? Or perhaps they want to lie down before the 
dictatorship of a political group which will, as the ruling 
class, dispose of the means of production, and at the same 
time of the daily bread and hence of the will to work of 
the individuals? 
* % * 


Church Strives to Restore Property and Wealth to Social Pur- 
pose Assigned It by God 


129. Therefore, in defending the principle of private property 
the Church pursues a high ethical-social purpose. She does 
not intend to defend absolutely and simply the present 
state of affairs, as if she saw in it the expression of God’s 
will, nor as a matter of principle to defend the rich and 
plutocratic against the poor and the indigent. Far from it! 
Right from the beginning she has been the defender of the 
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oppressed against the tyranny of the powerful, and has al- 
ways supported the just claims of all classes of workers 
against every injustice. But the Church aims rather at se- 
curing that the institution of private property be as it 
should be according to the designs of God’s wisdom and 
the dispositions of nature: an element of social order, a 
necessary condition precedent to human initiative, an in- 
centive to work for the attainment of life’s purpose here 
and hereafter, and, hence, of the liberty and dignity of 
man, created in the likeness of God, who, from the be- 
ginning, assigned to him for his benefit dominion over 
material things. 


Pius XII, radio message on World Reconstruction, 
September 1, 1944. 


Communism and Abuses of Capitalism Denounced 


130. Similarly, a correct attitude is required with regard to the 
social doctrine of our times. 
There are some [priests] who show themselves fearful and 
uncertain when faced with the wickedness of communism, 
which aims to rob of their faith the very ones whom it 
promises material prosperity. But documents recently is- 
sued by this Holy See have shown clearly the way to be 
followed, the path from which no one must stray unless 
he wishes to fail his duty. 
Others show themselves no less timid and uncertain in the 
face of that economic system which derives its name from 
the excessive amassing of private wealth [excessive, or ex- 
aggerated, capitalism], the serious effects of which the 
Church has never ceased to denounce. The Church has not 
only indicated the abuse of capital and the right to prop- 
erty promoted and defended by this system, but has in- 


1 Phrase in brackets inserted by translator. The preceding phrasing 
is a literal translation of the official Latin text. Because the Italian 
translation appearing in |’ Osservatore Romano used the word “capital- 
ism” while the Latin did not, the N.C.W.C. News Service requested a 
precise explanation of the meaning of the Latin phrase. Msgr. Antonio 
Bacci, secretary of the Vatican Secretariate for Briefs to Princes, said 
that what was intended by the Latin phrase was “excessive or exag- 
gerated capitalism.” Monsignor Bacci heads the Secretariate that is 
charged with the preparation in Latin of documents committed to it 
by the Pope. 
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sisted just as much that capital and private property must 
be instruments of production for the benefit of the whole 
society and the means of sustaining and defending the 
freedom and dignity of the human person. Errors of both 
economic systems and the harmful results deriving from 
them must convince everyone, especially priests, to remain 
faithful to the social teaching of the Church and to spread 
a knowledge and practical application of it. This teaching 
is the only one that can remedy the evils We have de- 
nounced, evils which are spread abroad in such a lamenta- 
ble manner. This teaching unites and perfects the demands 
of justice and the duties of charity and promotes a social 
order which does not oppress individuals and isolate them 
in a blind selfishness but unites everyone in harmonious 
relations and the bond of fraternal solidarity. 


Pius XII, apostolic exhortation Menti Nostrae, 
on the Priestly Life, September 25, 1950. 


Control of Economic Exploitation Justified—Must Avoid Op- 


ere 


posite Evil of Servitude to an All-Embracing State 


Positive legislation regulating private ownership may 
change, and more or less restrict its use. For if legislation 
is to play its part in the pacification of the community, it 
must prevent the worker, who is or will be the father of a 
family, from being condemned to an economic dependence 
and slavery which is irreconcilable with his rights as a 
person. Whether this slavery arises from the exploitation 
of private capital, or from the power of the State which 
dominates all and controls the whole field of public and 
private life, even going into the realms of ideals and be- 
liefs and of conscience, this lack of liberty can have most 
serious consequences, as experience shows and proves. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1942. 


The State, Within Just Limits, Has the Right and the Duty to 


Adjust Rights of Ownership to the Needs of the Common 
Good 


132. It follows from the twofold nature of ownership, which 


We have termed individual and social, that men must take 
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into consideration in this matter not only their own ad- 
vantages but the common good also. To define these duties 
in detail, when the need occurs and the natural law does 
not do so, is the function of the government. Provided that 
the natural and the divine law be observed, the public 
authority, in view of the common good, may specify more 
accurately what is licit and what is illicit for property 
owners in the use of their possessions. Moreover, Leo XIII 
has wisely taught that “the defining of private possessions 
has been left by God to man’s industry and to the laws of 
individual peoples” (Rerum Novarum). 


Pius XI, encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, on 
the Reconstruction of the Social Order. 


The right to possess private property is derived from na- 
ture, not from man; and the State has by no means the 
right to abolish it, but only to control its use and to bring 
it into harmony with the interests of the public good. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Rerum Novarum, on the 
Condition of the Working Classes. 


A just regulation of production cannot fail, less than ever 
under present-day circumstances, to take account of the 
principles of State intervention stressed by Our great Pred- 
ecessor, Leo XIII. 


Pius XII, letter, Semaines Sociales de France, to 
the French Social Week, July 18, 1947. 


Legitimate State Regulation Beneficial to Institution of Private 


135. 


Property 


When, however, civil authority adjusts ownership to meet 
the needs of the public good it acts not as an enemy, but 
as the friend, of private owners; for thus it effectually pre- 
vents the possession of private property, intended by na- 
ture’s Author, in His Wisdom, for the sustaining of human 
life, from creating intolerable burdens and so rushing to 
its own destruction. Therefore, it does not abolish but pro- 
tects private ownership, and, far from weakening the right 
of private property, it gives it new vitality. 
Pius XI, encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, on the 
Reconstruction of the Social Order. 
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Public Ownership Justifiable Under Certain Circumstances 


136. Certain forms of property must be reserved to the State 


because they carry with them an opportunity for domina- 
tion too great to be left in the hands of private individuals 
without injury to the community at large. 


Pius XI, encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. 


Public Expropriation of Private Property 


137. 


The social and economic policy of the future, the con- 
trolling power of the State, of local bodies, of professional 
institutions, cannot permanently attain their objective, 
which is the real productivity of social life and the normal 
returns on the national economy, except by respecting and 
safeguarding the vital function of private property in its 
personal and social values. When the distribution of prop- 
erty is an obstacle to this end, which is not necessarily nor 
always an outcome of the extension of private inheritance, 
the State may, in the public interest, intervene by regulat- 
ing its use or even—if it cannot meet the situation in any 
other way—by decreeing the expropriation of property, 
giving a suitable indemnity. 
Pius XII, radio message on World Reconstruction, 
September 1, 1944. 


Nationalization—Expedient Under Limited Conditions 


138. 


139. 


Without doubt, the Church admits nationalization also, 
within just limits, and considers that it is legitimate “to 
reserve to the public authority certain categories of prop- 
erty that represents a power so great that it could not be 
left in the hands of private individuals without imperiling 
the common good” (Quadragesimo Anno). 


Pius XII, discourse to Union of Catholic Employers, 
May 8, 1949. 


Christian associations agree with nationalization only 
when it is seen to be required by the common good, that 
is, when it is seen to be the only really effective means by 
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which to remedy an abuse, or to avoid wasting the 
country’s productive resources and insure their being sys- 
tematically organized and directed in the economic inter- 
ests of the nation; when it is by this means alone that the 
national economy can be regulated and peacefully devel- 
oped, and the way thus prepared for the material pros- 
perity of the whole people, a prosperity which will also 
provide a sound basis for cultural and religious life. 
Moreover, they insist that nationalization in any case i1m- 
plies the obligation of paying a suitable indemnity, that is 
to say, an indemnity computed according to what is just 
and equitable in the given circumstances for all the inter- 
ested parties. 


Pius XII, discourse to Italian Catholic Workers’ 
Association, March 11, 1945. 


Nationalization Not Normal Pattern for the National Economy 


140. But to make nationalization the normal rule for the public 


organization of the economy would be to reverse the order 
of things. 

The function of the public right is to defend the private 
right, not to absorb it. 

Economy is not by its nature an institution of the State 
any more than are other branches of human activity; it is, 
on the contrary, the living product of the free initiative of 
individuals and of their freely formed associations. 


Pius XII, address to the International Association 
of Catholic Employers, May 8, 1949. 


Pontiff Urges That Industry Councils Supplant Nationalization 


141. 


Our Predecessors, and We Ourselves, have more than once 
touched upon the moral aspect of this measure. Now it is 
evident that, instead of making life and work in common 
less mechanical, this nationalization, even where it is licit, 
tends rather to make them more so, and that subsequently 
the profit accruing from nationalization to a true com- 
munity, such as you understand it, is highly questionable. 
In Our judgment, the establishment of associations or cor- 
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porate groups in all the branches of the national economy 
would be much more conducive to both the realization of 
the end which you pursue and, at the same time, to the 
greater success of the enterprises. At any rate, this was 
certainly true wherever, as it was up to this time, the con- 
centration of enterprises and the disappearance of small 
independent producers was working only in favor of capi- 
tal and not in favor of the public economy. There is no 
doubt, moreover, that in the present circumstances, the 
corporative form of social, and especially of economic, life 
is in practice favorable to Christian teachings regarding the 
person, the community, labor and private property. 


Pius XII, letter to M. Flory, President of 
Semaines Sociales de France, July 10, 1946. 


Broadening Field of State Activity in Social Matters Unques- 


1472. 


tioned—but Pontiff Warns Against Excess 


In every age men have had occasion here and there to 
deplore excess of power on the part of the State. Nowa- 
days, however, cases of this hypertrophy (such cases of 
excess of State power) follow one another almost without 
interruption. The results of this are only too evident. 
Naturally, it is excess to which We refer here, because no 
one questions the necessity of the State’s widening its field 
of action and also intensifying its power in the present 
tangle of conditions, especially social. 

But what has actually happened? Too often this knowl- 
edge and appreciation has been in inverse proportion to 
the growth of powers and that, not only in the case of 
those people who consider the State as nothing but a 
source of profit or who suffer on account of it, but also in 
the case of those whose mission is to give the State its con- 
stitution and form. 

Such people should draw their inspiration from a correct 
idea of the State. It is their first duty, their raison d’étre, 
so to speak. But what is the true notion of the State if not 
that of a moral organism based on the moral order of the 
world? It is not an almighty power oppressing every lawful 
exercise of free initiative. Its function, its magnificent func- 
tion, is rather to favor, help, promote intimate coalition, 
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active cooperation in the sense of a higher unity of mem- 
bers who, while rejecting their subordination to the object 
of the State, provide in the best way possible for the good 
of the whole community precisely insofar as they preserve 
and develop the character which is particular and natural 
to them. 
Neither the individual nor the family must be absorbed by 
the State. Each keeps and must keep its freedom of move- 
ment insofar as this freedom does not run the risk of en- 
dangering the common good. Moreover, there are certain 
rights and freedoms pertaining to individuals—every indi- 
vidual—or the family which the State must always protect, 
which it cannot violate or sacrifice to some fictitious com- 
mon good. 
We have in mind, to quote but a few examples, the right 
to honor and good reputation, the right and the freedom 
to worship the true God, the natural right of parents over 
their children and their education. The fact that some 
recent constitutions have adopted this way of thinking is 
a happy omen which We hail with joy as the dawn of a 
renewal of the true rights of man as intended and estab- 
lished by God. ' 
Our present age beholds a great crop of “plans” and “uni- 
fications.” We willingly recognize that, within proper lim- 
its, they may be desirable and even demanded by 
circumstances. Here again what We reject is only excess in 
that to which the State lays its hand. But under these con- 
ditions, who does not see the damage which may result 
from the fact that the last word in the affairs of the State 
should be reserved to the mere technicians of the organi- 
zation? No, the last word belongs to those who consider 
the State as a living entity, a normal emanation of human 
nature; to those who, in the name of the State, administer, 
not man immediately, but the affairs of the country in such 
a way that, either in their private or social life, individuals 
never find themselves smothered by the weight of State 
administration. 

Pius XII, address to delegates of the Eighth 


International Congress on Administrative Sci- 
ence, August 5, 1950. 
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V. THE STATE AND THE FAMILY 


Family “the Cradle of Civil Society” 


143. 


The family may be regarded as the cradle of civil society, 
and it is in great measure within the circle of family life 
that the destiny of the State is fostered. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Sapientiae Christianae, on 
the Duties of Christians as Citizens. 


Rights and Duties of Family Anterior to State 


144. 


A family, no less than the State, is, as We have said, a true 
society, governed by a power from within itself, that is to 
say, by the father. Wherefore, provided the limits which 
are prescribed by the very purposes for which it exists be 
not transgressed, the family has equal rights, at least, with 
the State in the choice and pursuit of those things which 
are necessary for its preservation and just liberty. 

We say at least equal rights, for, since the domestic house- 
hold is anterior both in idea and in fact to the gathering 
of men into a commonwealth, the former must necessarily 
have rights and duties which are prior to those of the 
latter, and which rest more immediately on nature. If the 
citizens of a State, that is to say the families, on entering 
into association and fellowship experienced at the hands 
of the State hindrance instead of help and found their 
rights being attacked instead of being protected, such an 
association were rather to be repudiated than sought after. 


State to Assist, Not to Absorb, Family 


The notion, then, that the civil government should, at its 
own discretion, penetrate and pervade the family and the 
household is a great and pernicious mistake. True, if a 
family finds itself in great difficulty, utterly friendless and 
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without prospect of help, it is right that such extreme 
necessity be met by public assistance; for each family is a 
part of the commonwealth. In like manner, if within the 
walls of the household there occur grave disturbance of 
mutual rights, the public power must interfere to compel 
each party to give the other what is due; for this is not to 
deprive citizens of their rights but justly and properly to 
safeguard and strengthen them. But the rulers of the State 
must go no further: nature bids them stop there. Paternal 
authority can neither be abolished by the State nor ab- 
sorbed, for it has the same source as human life itself: “the 
child belongs to the father,” and is, as it were, the con-— 
tinuation of the father’s personality, and, to speak strictly, 
the child assumes its place in civil society, not in its own 
right, but in its quality as a member of the family in which 
it is begotten. And it is for this very reason that “the child 
belongs to the father,” that, as Saint Thomas Aquinas says, 
“before it attains the use of free will it is in the power and 
care of its parents.” The socialists, therefore, in setting 
aside the parent and introducing the providence of the 
State act against natural justice and threaten the very ex- 
istence of the family. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Rerum Novarum, on the 
Condition of the Working Classes. 


of Public Authority to Supplement Family Efforts 


In the first place, every effort must be made to bring about 
that which Our Predecessor, Leo XIII, of happy memory, 
has already insisted upon, namely, that in the State such 
economic and social methods should be adopted as will 
enable every head of a family to earn as much as, in ac- 
cordance with his station in life, is necessary for himself, 
his wife, and for the rearing of his children—for “the la- 
borer is worthy of his hire.” 

However, if private resources do not suffice for this purpose, 
it is the duty of the public authority to supply for the in- 
sufficient forces of individual effort, particularly in a mat- 
ter which is of such importance to the commonweal, 
touching as it does the maintenance of the family and 
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married people. If families, particularly those in which 
there are many children, have not suitable dwellings; if 
the husband cannot find employment and means of liveli- 
hood; if the necessaries of life cannot be purchased except 
at exorbitant prices; if the mother of the family—to the 
great harm of the home—is compelled to go forth and seek 
a living by her own labor; if she, too, in the ordinary or 
extraordinary labors of childbirth, is deprived of proper 
food, medicine, and the assistance of a skilled physician, it 
is evident to all to what extent married people must lose 
heart and how home life and the observance of God’s 
commands are rendered difficult for them; indeed, it is 
obvious how great a peril can arise to the public security 
and to the welfare and very life of civil society itself when 
such persons are reduced to that condition of desperation 
that, having nothing which they fear to lose, they are 
emboldened to hope for chance advantage from the over- 
throw of the State and the established order. 

Wherefore, those who have the care of the State and of 
the public good cannot neglect the needs of married peo- 
ple and their families without bringing great harm upon 
the State and on the common welfare. Hence, in making 
laws and in disposing of public funds they must do their 
utmost to relieve the needs of the poor, considering such a 
task as one of the most important of their administrative 
duties. 


Public Authority Should Foster Conditions Which Are Con- 
ducive to Spiritual Welfare of Family 


146. But not only in regard to temporal goods .. . is it the 
concern of the public authority to make proper provisions 
for matrimony and the family, but also in other matters 
which touch the good of souls. Just laws must be enacted 
for the protection of chastity, for reciprocal conjugal aid, 
and for similar purposes, and these must faithfully be en- 
forced, because, as history testifies, the prosperity of the 
State and the temporal happiness of its citizens cannot re- 
main safe and sound where the foundation on which they 
are established, which is the moral order, is weakened and 
where the very fountainhead from which the State draws 
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its life, namely wedlock and the family, is obstructed by 
the vices of its citizens. 


Pius XI, encyclical Casti Connubti, on Christian 
Marriage, issued December 31, 1930. 


Plea to Nations to Protect Family Life 


147. We should like, then, to address a fatherly word of warn- 
ing to the rulers of nations. The family is sacred; it is the 
cradle not only of children but also of the nation—of its 
force and glory. Do not let the family be alienated or di- 
verted from the high purpose assigned to it by God. God 
wills that husband and wife, in loyal fulfillment of their 
duties to one another and to the family, should in the home 
transmit to the next generation the torch of temporal life 
and with it spiritual and moral life, Christian life; and that 
within the family, under the care of their parents, there 
should grow up men of straight character, of upright be- 
havior, to become valuable unspoiled members of the hu- 
man race, manly in good or bad fortune, obedient to those 
who command them and to God. That is the will of the 
Creator. Do not let the family home, and with it the 
school, become merely an anteroom to the battlefields. Do 
not let husbands and wives become separated from one 
another in a permanent manner. Do not let the children 
be separated from the watchful care of their parents over 
their bodies and souls. Do not let the earnings and the 
savings of the family become void of all fruit. 


Pius XII, Plea to Warring Nations, a radio 
message to the entire world, May 13, 1942. 
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VI. THE STATE AND EDUCATION 


Natural Law Invests the Family with Primary Right and Duty 
to Educate Child 


148. The family, therefore, holds directly from the Creator the 
mission and consequently the duty to educate the offspring, 
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a right inalienable because inseparably joined to that strict 
obligation, a right anterior to any right whatsoever of civil 
society and of the State, and therefore inviolable on the 
part of any power on earth. 

On this point the common consensus of mankind is in 
such complete accord that they would be in open contra- 
diction with it who dared to maintain that the children 
belonged to the State before they belong to the family, and 
that the State has an absolute right over their education. 
Untenable is the reason they adduce, namely, that man is 
born a citizen and therefore belongs primarily to the State, 
not bearing in mind that before being a citizen man must 
exist, and existence does not come from the State but from 
the parents. 


Primary Right of Family to Educate Upheld by the Supreme 
Court 


This incontestable right of the family has at various times 
been recognized by nations anxious to respect the natural 
law in their civil enactments. Thus, to cite one recent in- 
stance, the Supreme Court of the United States of North 
America, in a decision on an important controversy, de- 
clared that it is not in the competence of the State to fix 
any uniform standard of education by compelling children 
to receive instruction exclusively in public schools, and it 
bases its decision on the natural law: “the child is not the 
mere creature of the State; those who nurture him and 
direct his destiny have the right coupled with the high duty 
to educate him and prepare him for the fulfilment of his 
obligations.” 


State Bound to Respect Natural Right of Parents in Field of 
Education 


Accordingly, in the matter of education, it is the right, or 
to speak more correctly, it is the duty, of the State to 
protect in its legislation the prior rights, already described, 
of the family as regards the Christian education of its off- 
spring and consequently also to respect the supernatural 
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rights of the Church in this same realm of Christian edu- 
cation. 


Pius XI, encyclical Rappresentanti in terra, 
on Christian Education of Youth, issued De- 
cember 31, 1929. 


149. A conception of the State which makes the younger 
generation belong entirely to it without exception from 
the tenderest years up to adult life cannot be reconciled by 
a Catholic with Catholic doctrine nor can it be reconciled 
with the natural right of the family. 


Pius XI, encyclical Non abbiamo bisogno, on 
Catholic Action in Italy. 


Right of Parents Not Absolute 


150. It does not follow from this that the parents’ rights to edu- 
cate their children is absolute and despotic; for it is neces- 
sarily subordinate to the last end and to natural and divine 
law. 


Pius XI, encyclical Rappresentanti in 
terra, on Christian Education of Youth. 


The State Also Possesses a Legitimate and Necessary Interest in 
Education of Youth 


151. From such priority of rights on the part of the Church and 

of the family in the field of education most significant ad- 
vantages, as We have seen, accrue to the whole of society. 
Moreover, in accordance with the divinely established 
order of things, no damage can follow from it to the true 
and just rights of the State in regard to the education of 
its citizens. 
These rights have been conferred upon civil society by the 
Author of nature Himself, not by title of fatherhood as 
in the case of the Church and the family, but by virtue of 
the authority which it possesses to promote the common 
temporal welfare which is precisely the purpose of its ex- 
istence. Consequently, education cannot pertain to civil 
society in the same way in which it pertains to the Church 
and to the family, but in a different way corresponding to 
its own particular end and object. 
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State to Supplement—Not Absorb—Rights of Family and 
Church 


) 


Now this end and object, the common welfare in the tem- 
poral order, consists in that peace and security in which 
families and individual citizens have the free exercise of 
their rights and at the same time enjoy the greatest degree 
of temporal and spiritual well-being possible in this life by 
the mutual union and co-ordination of the work of all. The 
function, therefore, of the civil authority residing in the 
State is twofold—to protect and to foster, but by no means 
to absorb, the family and the individual, or to substitute 
itself for them. 


The Proper Functions of the State in Realm of Education 


152. In the first place, in view of the common good, it pertains 
to the State to promote in various ways the education and 
instruction of youth. It should begin by encouraging and 
assisting, of its own accord, the initiative and activity of 
the Church and the family, whose successes in this realm 
have been demonstrated clearly by history and experience. 
It should, moreover, supplement their work whenever this 
falls short of whatever is necessary, even by means of its 
own schools and institutions. For the State, more than any 
other society, is provided with the means put at its dis- 
posal for the needs of all and it is but proper that it use 
these means to the advantage of those who have con- 
tributed them. 

Over and above this, the State can exact and take meas- 
ures to insure that all its citizens have the necessary knowl- 
edge of their civic and political duties, and a certain 
degree of physical, intellectual and moral culture, which, 
considering the conditions of our times, is really necessary 
for the common good. 

The State may reserve to itself the establishment and di- 
rection of schools intended to prepare for certain civic 
duties and especially for military service—provided that it 
safeguard the rights of the Church or the family which 
relate to them. It is well to repeat this admonition here, 
for in these days there is spreading a spirit of nationalism 
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which is false and exaggerated, as well as dangerous to 
true peace and prosperity. Under its influence various ex- 
cesses are committed in giving a military turn to the so- 
called physical training of boys (sometimes, contrary to the 
very instincts of human nature, even of girls) ; or again in 
usurping unreasonably on Sunday the time which should 
be devoted to religious duties and to family life at home. 
In general also, it is proper for civil society and the State 
to provide what may be termed civic education, not only 
for its youth, but for all ages and classes. This consists in 
the practice of presenting publicly to groups of persons in- 
formation having an intellectual, imaginative and emo- 
tional appeal calculated to attract their wills to what is 
upright and honest and to urge its practice by a sort of 
moral compulsion, positively, by disseminating such knowl- 
edge, and negatively by suppressing what is opposed to it. 
This civic education, so wide and varied in itself as to 
include almost every activity of the State intended for the 
public good, ought also to be regulated by the norms of 
rectitude and cannot conflict, therefore, with the doctrines 
of the Church which is the divinely appointed teacher of 
these norms. 

It also pertains to the State to protect the rights of the 
child itself when the parents are found wanting either 
physically or morally in this respect, whether by default, 
incapacity or misconduct, since, as has been shown, their 
right to educate is not an absolute and despotic one, but 
dependent on the natural and divine law, and therefore 
subject alike to the authority and jurisdiction of the 
Church and to the vigilance and administrative care of the 
State in the interest of the common good... . In such 
cases, exceptional no doubt, the State does not arrogate 
the place of the family but merely supplies deficiencies and 
provides suitable means, always in conformity with the 
natural rights of the child and the supernatural rights of 
the Church. 


State Has Duty to Respect and Foster Religious Schools 


153. And let no one say that in a nation where there are dif- 
ferent religious beliefs it is impossible to provide for public 
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instruction otherwise than by neutral or mixed schools. In 
such a situation it becomes the duty of the State, in fact it 
is the easier and more reasonable method of procedure, to 
leave free scope to the initiative of the Church and the 
family while rendering them such assistance as justice de- 
mands. That this can be accomplished to the full satisfac- 
tion of families and to the advantage of education and the 
public peace and tranquility is clear from the actual ex- 
perience of some countries composed of different religious 
denominations. There the school legislation respects the 
rights of the family, and Catholics are free to follow their 
own system of instruction in schools that are entirely Cath- 
olic. Nor is distributive justice lost sight of, as is evidenced 
by the financial aid granted by the State to the several 
schools demanded by the families. 

In some other countries of mixed creeds, the situation is 
otherwise, and a heavy burden weighs upon Catholics who, 
under the guidance of their bishops and with the inde- 
fatigable co-operation of their clergy, secular and regular, 
support Catholic schools for their children entirely at their 
own expense; and to this they feel obliged in conscience, 
and, with a generosity and constancy worthy of all praise, 
they are determined firmly to make adequate provision for 
what they openly profess as their motto: “Catholic educa- 
tion in Catholic schools for all Catholic youth.” If such 
education is not aided from public funds—as distributive 
justice requires—certainly it may not be opposed by any 
civil authority ready to recognize the rights of the family 
and the irreducible claims of legitimate liberty. 


Charge That Religious Schools Are “Divisive” of National 
Unity False 


154. Let it be loudly proclaimed and well understood and rec- 
ognized by all that Catholics, no matter what their na- 
tionality, in agitating for Catholic schools for their children 
are not mixing in party politics but are engaged in a re- 
ligious enterprise demanded by conscience. They do not 
intend to separate their children either from the body of 
the nation or from its spirit, but to educate them in a per- 
fect manner most conducive to the well-being of the na- 
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tion. Indeed, a good Catholic, precisely because of his 
Catholic principles, makes the better citizen, attached to 
his country, and loyally submissive to constituted civil au- 
thority in every legitimate form of government. 


Pius XI, encyclical Rappresentanti in terra, 
on Christian Education of Youth. 


Church Will Not Yield to State Usurpation in Field of Educa- 


tion 


155. We must ever deplore that the just limits of the interpreta- 
tion of the rule which identifies teacher and educator, 
school and life, have been exceeded. Having recognized 
the school as being of powerful value in the formation of 
consciences, some states, regimes and political movements 
have discovered that it is one of the most efficacious means 
for gaining to their side that multitude of supporters which 
they need to make triumphant determined conceptions of 
life. With tactics as astute as they are insincere, and for 
ends that contradict the natural ends of education, some 
of these movements—both in the past and during this 
present century—have aimed at the withdrawal of the 
schools from the influence of those institutions which have, 
besides the state, a primordial right in education, the 
family and the Church (Pope Pius XI, Divini illius 
Magistri, Dec. 31, 1929). They have attempted and are 
attempting to obtain exclusive possession through the im- 
position of a monopoly, which, among other things, seri- 
ously violates one of the fundamental human liberties. 
This See of Peter, however, the vigilant sentinel for the 
good of souls and true progress, just as it never in the past 
renounced this essential right (which, incidentally, was ex- 
ercised in a marvellous manner and at all times through 
its institutions, at one time the sole institutions to be dedi- 
cated to education), will not renounce this right in the 
future, neither because of hopes of earthly gains, nor be- 
cause of the fear of persecution. The See of Peter will 
never consent that the Church, which has this right by 
divine mandate, nor the family which claims it in natural 
justice, be deprived of their original rights. 

The faithful in all parts of the world are witnesses to the 
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firmness of this Apostolic See in defending the freedom of 
the schools in various countries and circumstances and 
among different kinds of people. On the question of the 
school, just as on the question of worship and marriage, 
the Apostolic See has never hesitated to face all difficulties 
and dangers with the calm conscience of one who serves 
a just and holy cause desired by God, and also with the 
certainty of rendering an inestimable service to society 
itself. 


Pius XII, address, Union of Italian Teachers, 
September 4, 1949. 
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The Church and the State 
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HURCH AND STATE DIFFER ESSENTIALLY AS TO ORIGIN, 
nature, purpose and government. Yet both are perfect 
societies ordained by God—the Church directly by 

divine law, the State indirectly through the natural law—and 
each is supreme in the sphere of its competence. Intrinsically, 
Church and State are not in opposition. They are, rather, 
complementary to each other. 

Currently, serious misunderstanding of the true relationship 
between Church and State is contributing greatly to the 
breakdown of civic unity which is an essential element of 
social peace and tranquility. Distinctions between Church and 
State call for a wide area of independence and freedom of 
each from the other. But the independence and freedom of 
each within its ordained realm does not logically postulate an 
“iron curtain” or gulf of complete separation between them, 
nor does it preclude mutual co-operation. To divorce and iso- 
late Church from State, to deny the existence of an area where 
they may—and must—cooperate in the interests of the pur- 
poses for which they respectively exist and the welfare of the 
citizenry who are members of, and owe allegiance to, both 
societies, is to atomize the social order. 

Much is being written on the “wall of separation” between 
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Church and State. Insofar as the term “separation of Church 
and State” indicates a necessary and proper distinction be- 
tween the two societies and voices the notion of political 
abstention in ecclesiastical affairs, the spiritual realm and in 
matters of conscience, and restricts the Church to the realm 
of the spiritual and to questions of social morality, it is 
valid. But in any other sense, and especially insofar as it is 
used to convey the idea that religion is an element foreign to 
the State, its use is highly objectionable. The American con- 
cept of separation of Church and State has never meant, as 
some would now have it mean, a complete divorce between 
the political life of the nation and the Church and the basic 
principles of religion. Widespread acceptance of the formula 
with its current connotation could well lead to secularism— 
the failure to center social life in God and the divorce of re- 
ligion and morality from public affairs. 

While an attitude of indifference or neutrality toward re- 
ligion, on the part of the State, is untenable, a State policy of 
noninterference in religious matters as a measure of political 
expediency growing out of a desire to maintain the common 
good of a citizenry marked by wide religious or denomina- 
tional division is a postulate long recognized. Political and re- 
ligious toleration is especially consonant with the nature of 
the modern constitutional State. Its basic purpose is the pres- 
ervation of the common good through a policy of protecting 
individuals and groups in the enjoyment of their personal, 
corporate, civil and religious rights and by regarding all as 
equal before the law. 

Dangerous consequences ensue from State indifferentism to 
religion. It furnishes a favorable environment for the develop- 
ment of the idea that religion is an exclusively private and 
individual matter; that the State is above any and all religious 
beliefs or groups; and that the rights of conscience and re- 
ligious liberty exist by virtue of a concession from the State. 
The harmony which should prevail between public authority 
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and the consciences of the members of society is threatened 
by State indifferentism to religion. The strong secularistic 
pressure inevitably exerted by the State in its normal social 
relations with its subjects tends to discourage the free exercise 
of religion. Reason indicates a basic contradiction between a 
civil guarantee of religious liberty and an official attitude of 
secularism, agnosticism, or veiled contempt for religion. Con- 
sequently, the conviction that only a State imbued with re- 
spect and reverence for religion can offer adequate assurance 
of real religious freedom is well grounded, for the duty of the 
State extends to more than the mere toleration of internal be- 
lief. It demands the assurance of a free and favorable environ- 
ment for its exercise. 

By virtue of divine and natural law the State must ac- 
knowledge God and foster religion. A State which recognizes 
and respects the spiritual nature and dignity of man, pro- 
motes and protects the common temporal good in conformity 
with the basic principles of the natural law, and accords full 
freedom to the Church in the accomplishment of her spiritual 
mission has, in general, fulfilled its obligation to God and 
religion. 

The Church and religion likewise assist the State in ad- 
vancing public well-being by inculcating in the citizenry the 
practice of virtue, respect for law, and obedience to, and rever- 
ence for, lawful authority. Religion is the strongest bond of 
civic friendship. The insistent teaching of the Church in the 
area of social justice is an invaluable assistance to the State in 
its pursuit of public prosperity. Religion forms good citizens, 
just rulers and a sound body politic. 
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I. THe NATURE OF THE CHURCH: A 
COMPARISON WITH THE NATURE 
OF THE STATE 


The Church a Perfect Society Chartered by Divine Right 


156. This society [the Church] is made up of men, just as civil 
society is, and yet is supernatural and spiritual, on account 
of the end for which it was founded, and of the means by 
which it aims at attaining that end. Hence it is distin- 
guished and differs from civil society, and, what is of the 
highest moment, it is a society chartered as of right divine, 
perfect in its nature and in its title, to possess in itself and 

by itself, through the will and loving-kindness of its 
Founder, all needful provision for its maintenance and 
action. And just as the end at which the Church aims is 
by far the noblest of ends, so is its authority the most ex- 
alted of all authority, nor can it be looked upon as inferior 
to the civil power, or in any manner dependent upon it. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Immortale Det, on 
the Christian Constitution of States. 


Origin of Church in Divine Law; Origin of State in Natural 
Law 


157. The origin of the Church, unlike the origin of the State, is 
not to be found in the natural law. The most searching 
and extended analysis of the human person fails to reveal 
any element from which to conclude that the Church, like 
the civil society, must in the very nature of things have 
come into existence and developed. The Church owes her 
origin to a positive act of God, an act of God which is in 
perfect accord with the social nature of man, but which 
completely transcends it. Therefore the authority of the 
Church, and consequently the juridical power correspond- 
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ing to it, was born of the will and act by which Christ 
founded His Church. 


Pius XII, allocution to the Roman Rota on 
Authority—Civil and Ecclesiastical, October 
2, 1945. 


Spiritual Society More Lofty in Origin, Nature and Purpose 
Than Civil Society 


158. In addition to what has been laid down, it is necessary to 
enter more fully into the nature of the Church. She is not 
an association of Christians brought together by chance, 
but is a divinely established and admirably constituted 
society, having for its direct and proximate purpose to lead 
the world to peace and holiness. And since the Church 
alone has, through the grace of God, received the means 
necessary to realize such an end, she has her fixed laws, spe- 
cial spheres of action, and a certain method, fixed and con- 
formable to her nature, of governing Christian peoples. 
But the exercise of such governing power is difficult, and 
leaves room for numberless conflicts, inasmuch as the 
Church rules peoples scattered through every portion of 
the earth, differing in race and customs, who, living under 
the sway of the laws of their respective countries, owe obe- 
dience alike to the civil and religious authorities. The du- 
ties enjoined are incumbent on the same persons, as 
already stated, and between them there exists neither con- 
tradiction nor confusion, for some of these duties have 
relation to the prosperity of the State, others refer to the 
general good of the Church, and both have as their object 
to train men to perfection. 

The tracing out of these rights and duties being thus set 
forth, it is plainly evident that the governing powers are 
wholly free to carry out the business of the State; and this 
not only not against the wish of the Church, but manifestly 
with her co-operation, inasmuch as she strongly urges to 
the practice of piety, which implies right feeling towards 
God, and by that very fact inspires a right-mindedness 
towards the rulers of the State. The spiritual power, how- 
ever, has a far loftier purpose, the Church directing her 
aim to govern the minds of men in the defending of the 
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“kingdom of God, and his justice,” + a task she is wholly 
bent on accomplishing, 

No one can, however, without risk to faith, foster any 
doubt as to the Church alone having been invested with 
such power of governing souls as to exclude altogether the 
civil authority. In truth, it was not to Cesar but to Peter 
that Jesus Christ entrusted the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Sapientiae Christianae, 
on the Duties of Christians as Citizens. 


The Church a True and Visible Society 


159: 


. . . Jesus Christ bade all men, present and future, follow 
Him as their Leader and Savior; and this not merely as in- 
dividuals, but as forming a society, organized and united 
in mind. In this way a duly constituted society should exist, 
formed out of the divided multitude of peoples, one in 
faith, one in end, one in the participation of the means 
adapted to the attainment of the end, and one as subject 
to one and the same authority. To this end He established 
in the Church all those principles which necessarily tend 
to make organized human societies, and through which 
they attain the perfection proper to each. That is, in it 
(the Church) all who wished to be the sons of God by 
adoption might attain to the perfection demanded by their 
high calling, and might obtain salvation. The Church, 
therefore, as We have said, is man’s guide to whatever per- 
tains to heaven. This is the office appointed unto it by 
God: that it may watch over and may order all that con- 
cerns religion, and may, without let or hindrance, exercise, 
according to its judgment, its charge over Christianity. 
Wherefore they who pretend that the Church has any wish 
to interfere in civil matters, or to infringe upon the rights 
of the State, know it not, or wickedly calumniate it. 


The Church Most Perfect of Societies 


God indeed even made the Church a society far more per- 
fect than any other. For the end for which the Church 


11 Cor. iv. 1. 
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exists is as much higher than the end of other societies as 
divine grace is above nature, as immortal blessings are 
above the transitory things on the earth. Therefore the 
Church is a society divine in its origin, supernatural in its 
end and in the means proximately adapted to the attain- 
ment of that end; but it is a human community inasmuch 
as it is composed of men. For this reason we find it called 
in Holy Writ by names indicating a perfect society. It is 
spoken of as the “house of God,” the “city placed upon the 
mountain” to which all nations must come. But it is also the 
“fold” presided over by one Shepherd, and into which all 
Christ’s sheep must betake themselves. Yea, it is called “the 
kingdom which God has raised up” and which “will stand 
forever.” Finally, it is the “body of Christ’”—that is, of 
course, His mystical body, but a body living and duly or- 
ganized and composed of many members; members indeed 
which have not all the same functions, but which, united 
one to the other, are kept bound together by the guidance 
and authority of the Head. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Satis Cognitum, on the 
Unity of the Church, issued June 29, 1896. 


Both Church and State Perfect Societies—Pre-eminence of 
Church 


160. Hence this word [Mystical Body] in its correct signification 
gives us to understand that the Church, a perfect society 
of its kind, is not made up of merely moral and juridical 
elements and principles. It is far superior to all other hu- 
man societies; it surpasses them as grace surpasses nature, 
as things immortal are above things that perish. Such hu- 
man societies, and in the first place civil society, are by no 
means to be despised or belittled. But the Church in its 
entirety is not found within this natural order, any more 
than the whole of man is encompassed within the organism 
of our mortal body. The juridical principles, on which also 
the Church rests and is established, derive from the divine 
constitution given to it by Christ, and contribute to the 
attaining of its supernatural end; but what lifts the society 
of Christians far, far above the whole natural order is the 
Spirit of our Redeemer who until the end of time pene- 
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trates every part of the Church’s being and is active within 
it. He is the Source of every grace and every gift and every 
miraculous power. Just as our composite mortal body, for 
all its being a marvelous work of the Creator, falls far short 
of the eminent dignity of our soul, so the social structure of 
the Christian community, though eloquent of its divine 
Architect’s wisdom, still remains something inferior, when 
compared to the spiritual gifts which give it beauty and 
life, and to their divine Source. 


Pius XII, encyclical Mystici Corporis, on the 
Mystical Body of Christ, issued June 29, 1943. 


161. A notable difference exists between every kind of civil rule 
and that of the kingdom of Christ. If the latter bear a cer- 
tain likeness and character to a civil kingdom, it is dis- 
tinguished from it by its origin, principle and essence. The 
Church, therefore, possesses the right to exist and to pro- 
tect herself by institutions and laws in accordance with her 
nature. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Sapientiae Christianae, on 
the Duties of Christians as Citizens. 


Nature and Extent of Authority of Church 


162. In very truth Jesus Christ gave to His apostles unre- 
strained authority in regard to things sacred, together with 
the genuine and most true power of making laws, as also 
with the twofold right of judging and of punishing which 
flows from that power. “All power is given to me in heaven 
and on earth: going therefore teach all nations... 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” ? And in another place, “If he will not 
hear them, tell the Church.” * And again, “In readiness to 
avenge all disobedience.” * And once more, “That... I 
may not deal more severely according to the power which 
the Lord hath given me, unto edification and not unto de- 
struction.” > Hence it is the Church,® and not the State, 


2 Matt. xxviii. 18-20. 
3 Matt. xviii. 17. 

#2 Cor: x, 6. 

on: Gor: xi. 10! 

6 Acts v. 29. 
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that is to be man’s guide to heaven. It is to the Church 
that God has assigned the charge of seeing to, and legislat- 
ing for, all that concerns religion; of teaching all nations; 
of spreading the Christian faith as widely as possible; in 
short, of administering freely and without hindrance, in 
accordance with her own judgment, all matters that fall 
within her competence. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Immortale Dei, on 
the Christian Constitution of States. 


ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE ORI- 
GIN, NATURE AND END OF THE AUTHORITY OF 
THE CHURCH AND OF THE STATE: 


The authority of the Church is essentially different from 
that of the State and so also, consequently, is her juridical 
power. 


Authority of Church Accords with But Does Not Evolve from 
Social Nature of Man 


Basis 


The origin of the Church, unlike the origin of the State, 
is not to be found in the natural law. The most searching 
and extended analysis of the human person fails to reveal 
any element from which to conclude that the Church, like 
the civil society, must in the very nature of things have 
come into existence and developed. The Church owes her 
origin to a positive act of God, an act of God which is in 
perfect accord with the social nature of man, but which 
completely transcends it. Therefore the authority of the 
Church, and consequently the judicial power correspond- 
ing to it, was born of the will and act by which Christ 
founded His Church. This, however, is not to deny that 
the Church, being once established, being once constituted 
by the Redeemer as a perfect society, not a few of her es- 
sential properties present a similarity with the structure of 
the civil society. 


of Church’s Authority Differs from That of Civil Society 


But in one respect the fundamental difference is especially 
clear. The foundation of the Church as:a society did not 
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proceed, as does that of the State, upwards from below, 
but downwards from above. What We mean is that Christ, 
who in the Church realized the kingdom of God which 
He had promised and destined for all men in all ages, did 
not entrust to the community of the faithful that mission 
of Teacher, Priest and Pastor which He had received from 
His Father for the salvation of the human race; on the 
contrary, He transmitted and communicated it to a college 
of Apostles (or “envoys’”) chosen by Himself, so that by 
their preaching, by their priestly ministry, and by the 
social authority of their office, they might cause the multi- 
tude of the faithful to enter the Church in order to sanctify 
them, enlighten them, and bring them to their full stature 
as followers of Christ. 

The conclusions to be drawn from what has been said are 
chiefly the two following: 


Authority of Church Not Conferred by Men 


I. In the Church, otherwise than in the State, the original 
subject of authority, the highest court of appeal, is never 
the community of the faithful. Therefore, there does not 
exist and there cannot exist in the Church as founded by 
Christ a popular tribunal or a juridical power derived from 
the people. 


Authority of Church Not Totalitarian in Nature 


II. The question of the greatness or extent of the power of 
the Church presents an entirely different situation from 
that of the’ parallel question regarding the power of the 
State. For the Church, what is of prime importance is the 
express will of Christ, who in His Wisdom and Goodness 
might have chosen to grant her greater powers or less, 
saving always the minimum which is necessarily required 
by the Church’s nature and end. The power of the Church 
extends to the whole of man, his inner being as well as his 
outer being, in all that concerns the attainment of his 
supernatural end; man is entirely subject to the law of 
Christ, and of this law the Church has been constituted by 
her divine Founder as the guardian and executor, in the 
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external forum as well as in the internal forum of con- 
science. Her power, then, is complete and perfect; and yet 
it has nothing in common with a totalitarianism which 
refuses to admit or allow an honest appeal to the clear and 
inviolable dictates of a man’s conscience, a totalitarianism 
which does violence to the laws of individual and social 
life which are written in the hearts of men. The object of 
the Church with her power is not to enslave the human 
person, but to safeguard its freedom and development, re- 
deeming it from those infirmities and errors, from those 
aberrations of mind and heart which always end, sooner or 
later, in dishonor and slavery. 

Pius XII, allocution to the Roman Rota on 


Authority—Civil and Ecclesiastical, October 
2, 1945. 


Church and State Present Similarities and Differences in Object 
Proper to Each 


164. We reach the same conclusion if we now contrast the 
object which is proper to each. Here, too, we find elements 
and features in common. In both perfect societies the pro- 
tection of the common good requires that it should be pos- 
sible for the rights and possessions of their members to be 
judicially implemented, protected and recovered. More- 
over, those rights and possessions are to some extent iden- 
tical in Church and State. For the Church being a visible 
society as well as the State, her life is necessarily bound 
up with a physical existence, with the conditions of time 
and space in which man has his being. On the other hand, 
however, there are certain rights and possessions [disci- 
plinary measures and sanctions] so peculiarly proper to 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction that they cannot, of their very 
nature, be subject to the juridical power of the State. 


Pius XII, allocution to the Roman Rota on 
Authority—Civil and Ecclesiastical, October 
6, 1946. 


Church and State Differ as to End or Purpose Proper to Each 


165. This last difference between the two societies, based upon 
their respective ends, undoubtedly excludes that violent 
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subjection of the Church to the State... But it does 
not exclude every kind of union between the two societies. 
. .. Such a view would . . . leave out of consideration 
the fact that the Church and the State both have their 
origin in God and that both are concerned with the same 


subjects—human beings. . . . All this could not and did 
not escape the attention of Pope Leo XIII when, in his 
encyclical Immortale Dei . . . he defined clearly the lim- 


its of the two societies in terms of their ends, observing that 
the proximate and special end of the State is to care for 
man’s earthly prosperity, while that of the Church is to 
procure their heavenly and eternal welfare. 


Pius XII, allocution to the Roman Rota on 
Authority—Civil and Ecclesiastical, October 
29, 1947. 
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II. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHURCH 
AND STATE DEFINED 


166. The Almighty, therefore, has appointed the charge of the 
human race between two powers, the ecclesiastical and the 
civil, the one being set over divine, and the other over 
human, things. Each in its kind is supreme, each has fixed 
limits within which it is contained, limits which are defined 
by the nature and special object of the province of each, 
so that there is, we may say, an orbit traced out within 
which the action of each is brought into play by its own 
native right. But inasmuch as each of these two powers has 
authority over the same subjects, and as it might come to 
pass that one and the same thing—related differently, but 
still remaining one and the same thing—might belong to 
the jurisdiction and determination of both, therefore God, 
who foresees all things, and who is the Author of those two 
powers, has marked out the course of each in right corre- 
lation to the other. “For the powers that are, are ordained 
of God.” Were this not so, deplorable contentions and con- 
flicts would arise often, and not infrequently men, like 
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travellers at the meeting of two roads, would hesitate in 
anxiety and doubt, not knowing what course to follow. 
Two powers would be commanding contrary things, and it 
would be a dereliction of duty to disobey either of the two. 
But it would be most repugnant to deem thus of the Wis- 
dom and Goodness of God. Even in physical things, albeit 
of a lower order, the Almighty has so combined the forces 
and springs of nature with tempered action and wondrous 
harmony that no one of them clashes with any other, and 
all of them most fitly and aptly work together for the great 
purpose of the universe. There must, accordingly, exist 
between these two powers, a certain orderly connection, 
which may be compared to the union of the soul and body 
in man. The nature and scope of that connection can be 
determined only, as We have laid down, by having regard 
to the nature of each power, and by taking account of the 
relative excellence and nobleness of their purpose. One of 
the two has for its proximate and chief object the well- 
being of this mortal life; the other the everlasting joys of 
heaven. Whatever, therefore, in things human is of a 
sacred character, whatever belongs either of its own nature 
or by reason of the end to which it is referred, to the sal- 
vation of souls, or to the worship of God, is subject to the 
power and judgment of the Church. Whatever is to be 
ranged under the civil and political order is rightly subject 
to the civil authority. Jesus Christ has Himself given com- 
mand that what is Cesar’s is to be rendered to Cesar and 
what belongs to God is to be rendered to God. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Immortale Dei, on the 
Christian Constitution of States. 


Church and State Distinct But Not Antagonistic Societies 


167. The Church and State alike both possess individual sov- 
ereignty; hence in the conduct of public affairs neither is 
subject to the other within the limits to which each is re- 
stricted by its constitution. It does not follow from this, 
however, that Church and State are in any manner sev- 
ered, and still less antagonistic. 

Leo XIII, encyclical Sapientiae Christianae, 
on the Duties of Christians as Citizens. 
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Distinction and Co-operation, True Relationship Between 
Church and State 


168. Yet no one doubts that Jesus Christ, the Founder of the 
Church, willed her sacred power to be distinct from the 
civil power, and each power to be free and unshackled 
within its own sphere: with this condition however—a 
condition advantageous to both and of benefit to all men 
—that union and concord should be maintained between 
them, and that in those questions which are, though in 
different ways, of common right and authority, the power 
to which secular matters have been entrusted should hap- 
pily and becomingly depend on the other power which has 
in its charge the interests of heaven. In such arrangement 
and harmony is found not only the best line of action for 
each power, but also the most opportune and efficacious 
method of helping men in all that pertains to their life 
here, and to their hope of salvation hereafter. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Arcanum Divinae, on 
Christian Marriage, issued February 10, 1880. 


Co-operation Between Church and State a Necessary Relation- 
ship 


169. This . . . difference [of end] between the two societies 
. . . does not exclude every kind of union between the 
two societies, still less does it require between them a cold 
and detached attitude of agnosticism and indifference. 
This is an erroneous conception of the doctrine that the 

_ Church and State are two perfect societies really distinct. 
Such a view would fail to account for the many forms of 
union, historical and actual, more or less advantageous, 
between the two powers. Above all, it would leave out of 
consideration the fact that Church and State both have 
their origin in God and that both are concerned with the 
same subjects—human being—and with their personal dig- 
nity, whether natural or supernatural. 


Pius XII, allocution to the Roman Rota on 
Authority—Civil and Ecclesiastical, October 
29, 1947. 
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Co-operation Necessitated by Dual Nature of Man 


170. [We] have more than once pointed out [that] while the 
civil authority has not the same proximate end as the 
spiritual, nor proceeds on the same lines, nevertheless in 
the exercise of their separate powers they must occasionally 
meet. For their subjects are the same, and not infrequently 
they deal with the same objects, though in different ways. 
Whenever this occurs, since a state of conflict is absurd 
and manifestly repugnant to the most wise ordinance of 
God, there must necessarily exist some order or mode of 
procedure to remove the occasions of difference and con- 
tention, and to secure harmony in all things. This har- 
mony has not inaptly been compared to that which exists 
between the body and the soul for the well-being of both 
one and the other, the separation of which brings irrepara- 
ble harm to the body since it extinguishes its very life. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Libertas Praestantissimum, 
on Human Liberty. 


Teaching of Church on Its Relationship to the State Reiterated 


171. The Church the usurper of the rights of the State! The 
Church invading the political domain! Why, the Church 
knows and teaches that her divine Founder has com- 
manded us to give to Cesar what is Czsar’s and to God 
what is God’s, and that He has thus sanctioned the im- 
mutable principle of an enduring distinction between these 
two powers which are both sovereign in their respective 
spheres, a distinction which is most pregnant in its conse- 
quences and eminently conducive to the development of 
Christian civilization. In a spirit of charity it is a stranger 
to every hostile design against the State. It strives only to 
induce these two powers to walk side by side for the ad- 
vancement of the same object, namely, for man and for 
human society, but by different ways and in conformity 
with the noble plan which has been assigned for its divine 
mission. Would to God that its actions were received with- 
out mistrust and without suspicion. It could not fail to 
multiply the numberless benefits of which We have spoken. 

Leo XIII, apostolic letter, March 19, 1902. 
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172. The activity of the Church in teaching . . . and in form- 
ing and modelling men’s minds by its precepts are at times 
an object of suspicion, as though they shook the foundation 
of civil society or usurped its rights. 
Against such suspicions We solemnly declare with apostolic 
sincerity that . . . any such aims are entirely alien to that 
same Church, which spreads its maternal arms towards 
this world, not to dominate, but to serve. She does not 
claim to take the place of other legitimate authorities in 
their proper spheres, but offers them her help after the ex- 
ample and in the spirit of her divine Founder who “went 
about doing good.” 


Pius XII, encyclical Summi Pontificatus, on 
the Function of the State. 


173. The unity and completeness of the Church made clear by 
the manifestations of her supranational character is of 
great importance for the foundation of life in society. This 
does not mean that it is the office of the Church to include 

‘and somehow embrace, as in a gigantic world empire, all 
human society. Such a concept of the Church as an earthly 
empire and world domination is fundamentally false. 


Pius XII, allocution to the College of Cardinals, 
February 20, 1946. 
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III. On “SSEPARATION’’ OF CHURCH 
AND STATE 


False “Principle” of “Separation of Church and State” De- 
scribed and Condemned 


174. Next is considered the system of those who admit indeed 
the duty of submitting to God, the Creator and Ruler of 
the world, inasmuch as all nature is dependent on His will, 
but who boldly reject all laws of faith and morals which 
are above natural reason, but are revealed by the authority 
of God; or who at least impudently assert that there is no 
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reason why regard should be paid to these laws, at any rate 
publicly by the State. From this teaching, as from its source 
and principle, flows that fatal principle of the separation 
of Church and State; whereas it is, on the contrary, clear 
that the two powers, though dissimilar in function and 
unequal in- degree, ought nevertheless to live in concord, 
by harmony in their action and the faithful discharge of 
their respective duties. 

But this teaching is understood in two ways. Many wish 
the State to be separated from the Church wholly and 
entirely, so that concerning every right of human society, 
in institutions, customs, and laws, in the offices of State, 
and the education of youth, they would pay no more re- 
gard to the Church than if she did not exist; and, at most, 
would allow the citizens individually to attend to their 
religion in private if so minded. Against such views, all 
the arguments by which We disprove the principle of 
Church and State are conclusive; with this superadded— 
that it is absurd that the citizen should respect the Church 
while the State may hold her in contempt. 

Others oppose not the existence of the Church, nor indeed 
could they, yet they despoil her of the nature and rights of 
a perfect society and maintain that it does not belong to 
her to legislate, to judge, or to punish, but only to exhort, 
to advise, and to govern her subjects only in accordance 
with their own consent and will. By such opinion they 
pervert the nature of this divine society, and attenuate and 
restrict its authority, its office of teacher, and its whole 
efficiency; and at the same time they aggrandize the power 
of the civil government to such an extent as to subject the 
Church of God to the influence and dominion of the State, 
like any voluntary association of citizens. To refute such 
teaching completely, the arguments often used by the de- 
fenders of Christianity, and set forth by Us, especially in 
the encyclical letter Immortale Dei, are of great avail, 
for by those arguments it is proved that, by a divine pro- 
vision, all the rights which essentially belong to a society 
that is legitimate, supreme, and perfect in all its parts, exist 
in the Church. 

Lastly, there remain those who, while they do not approve 
the separation of Church and State, think nevertheless that 
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the Church ought to adapt herself to the times and con- 
form to what is required by modern conditions of govern- 
ment. Such an opinion is sound, if it is to be understood of 
some equitable adjustment consistent with truth and jus- 
tice, and insofar as the Church, in the expectation of 
some great good, may show herself indulgent and may con- 
form to the times insofar as her sacred office permits. But 
it is not so in regard to practices and doctrines which a 
perversion of morals and a warped judgment have unlaw- 
fully introduced. Religion, truth and justice must ever be 
maintained; and, as God has intrusted these great and 
sacred matters to the care of the Church, she can never be 
so unfaithful to her office as to dissemble in regard to what 
is false or unjust, or to connive at what is harmful to re- 
ligion. 
Leo XIII, encyclical Libertas Praestantissimum, 
on Human Liberty. 


Secularism—the Divorce of Religion from Public Affairs— 
Condemned 


175. In the same way, then, as faith and science are strangers 
to each other by reason of the diversity of their objects, 
Church and State are strangers by reason of the diversity 
of their ends, that of the Church being spiritual while that 
of the State is temporal. Formerly it was possible to sub- 
ordinate the temporal to the spiritual and to speak of 
some questions as mixed, allowing to the Church the po- 
sition of queen and mistress of all such, because the Church 
was then regarded as having been instituted immediately 
by God as Author of the supernatural order. But this doc- 
trine is repudiated today by philosophy and history alike. 
The State must therefore be separated from the Church 
and the Catholic from the citizen. Every Catholic, from 
the fact that he is also a citizen, has the right and the duty 
to work for the common good in the way he thinks best 
without troubling himself about the authority of the 
Church, without paying any heed to its wishes, its councils, 
its orders—nay, even in spite of its reprimands. To trace 
out and prescribe for the citizen any line of conduct, on 
any pretext whatsoever, is to be guilty of an abuse of ec- 
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clesiastical authority against which one is bound to offer 
resistance to the full. The principles from which these doc- 
trines spring have been solemnly condemned by Our Prede- 
cessor, Pius VII, in his constitution Auctorem fidet. 


“Separation of Church and State’—-As Now Understood and 
Applied—Leads to Subjection of Church to State 


176. But it is not enough for the Modernist school that the 
State should be separated from the Church . . . In tem- 
poral matters the Church must be subject to the State. 
They do not say this openly as yet—but they will say it 
when they wish to be logical on this score. For, given the 
principle that in temporal matters the State possesses ab- 
solute mastery, it will follow that when the believer, not 
satisfied with his merely internal acts of religion, proceeds 
to external acts, such as for example the administration or 
reception of the sacraments, these will fall under the con- 
trol of the State. What will then become of ecclesiastical 
authority which can be exercised only by external acts? 
Obviously, it will be completely under the domination of 
the State. 


Pius X, encyclical Pascendi, on the Doctrines of 
the Modernists, issued September 8, 1907. 


An Erroneous Concept of “Separation of Church and State” 
Inflicts Grave Injustice on the Church 


177. Now when the State rests on foundations like those just 
described—and at present they are greatly in favor—it 
readily appears into what and how unbecoming a position 
the Church is driven. For when the conduct of public af- 
fairs is patterned upon such doctrines, the Catholic re- 
ligion is accorded a standing in civil society equal only, or 
even inferior, to societies alien to it; no regard is paid to 
the laws of the Church, and she who, by the drder and 
commission of Jesus Christ, has the duty of teaching all 
nations, finds herself forbidden to take any part in the 
instruction of the people. With reference to matters which 
are of twofold jurisdiction, they who administer the civil 
power lay down the law according to their own will, and 
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in matters that concern religion defiantly put aside the 
most sacred decrees of the Church. They claim jurisdic- 
tion over the marriages of Catholics, even over the bond 
as well as the unity and indissolubility of matrimony. They 
confiscate the goods of the clergy, contending that the 
Church may not possess property. Lastly, they treat the 
Church with such arrogance that, rejecting entirely her 
title to the nature and rights of a perfect society, they hold 
that she differs in no way from other societies in the State, 
and for this reason possesses no right or legal power of 
action, save that which she holds by the concession and 
favor of the government. If in any State the Church re- 
tains her own rights—and this with the approval of the 
civil law, owing to an agreement publicly entered into by 
the two powers—men forthwith begin to cry out that mat- 
ters affecting the Church must be separated from those of 
the State. 


* * * 


Accordingly, it has become the practice and determination 
under this condition of public policy (at present greatly in 
favor with many) either to prohibit the action of the 
Church altogether, or to keep her in check and bondage to 
the State. Public enactments are in great measure framed 
in accordance with this design. The drawing up of laws, 
the administration of State affairs, the godless education 
of youth, the spoliation and suppression of religious orders, 
the overthrow of the temporal power of the Roman Pon- 


~ tiff, all alike aim at this one end—to paralyze the action of 


Christian institutions, to restrict to the utmost the freedom 
of the Catholic Church, and to curb her every single 
prerogative. 


* * * 


Policy of “Separation” Injurious to Peace of All Human Society 


178. 


. .. To exclude the Church, founded by God Himself, 
from the affairs of life, from the power of making laws, 
from the training of youth, from domestic society, is a 
grave and fatal error. A State from which religion is ban- 
ished can never be well regulated . . . 
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To desire that the Church be subject to the civil power in 
the exercise of her office is a great folly and sheer in- 
justice. Whenever this is the case, order is disturbed, for 
things natural are placed above things supernatural; the 
many benefits which the Church, if free to act, would 
confer on society, are either prevented or at least lessened 
in number, and a way is prepared for enmities and con- 
tentions between the two powers, with how evil a result to 
both the sequence of events has taught us only too often. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Immortale Dei, on 
the Christian Constitution of States. 


Evil Results of Secularism 


179. Why is it that, with so much zeal displayed for establishing 
and strengthening the commonwealth, nations must con- 
tinue to labor, and yet in so many ways and in such im- 
portant matters they fare worse and worse every day? They 
claim, indeed, that civil society is self-dependent, that it 
can progress happily without the patronage of Christian 
institutions, that by its own unaided energies it can reach 
its goal. Hence they prefer to have public affairs conducted 
on a secular basis, so that in civil discipline and public life 
there are always fewer and fewer traces discernible of the 
old religious spirit. They do not see what they are doing. 
Take away the supremacy of God, who judges right and 
wrong, and law necessarily loses its paramount authority, 
while at the same time justice is undermined, these two 
elements being the strongest and most essential bonds of 
social union. In like manner, when the hope and expecta- 
tion of immortality are gone it is only human to seek 
greedily after perishable things, and every one will try, in 
proportion to his power, to clutch a larger share of them. 
Hence spring jealousies, envies, hatreds, the most iniqui- 
tous plots to overthrow all power, and mad schemes of 
universal ruin are formed. There is no peace abroad, nor 
security at home, and social life is made hideous by crime. 


* * * 


It is much the same with government as it is with indi- 
viduals; they also encounter fatal issues if they depart from 
the way. The Creator and Redeemer of human nature, 
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the Son of God, is King and Lord of the world, and holds 


absolute sovereignty over men, both as individuals and as 
members of society... . Therefore the law of Christ 
ought to prevail in human society and in communities and 
be the teacher and guide of public no less than private life. 
This being divinely provided and appointed, no one may 
pervert it with impunity, and it fares ill with any com- 
munity in which Christian institutions are not permitted 
their proper place. Let Jesus be excluded, and human 
reason is left without its greatest perfection and illumina- 
tion, the very notion is easily lost of the end for which God 
created human society, namely, that by help of the civil 
union the citizenry should attain its natural good, but yet 
in a manner which would not conflict with that highest, 
most perfect and enduring good which is above nature. 
Their minds busy with a hundred confused projects, rulers 
and subjects alike travel a devious road, bereft, as they 
are, of safe guidance and fixed principle. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Tamets1, on Christ, 
Our Redeemer, issued November 1, 1900. 
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IV. CHURCH AND STATE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


On Civil Equality of Religious Bodies Within the State 


180. The Church, indeed, deems it unlawful to place the vari- 


181. 


ous forms of divine worship on the same footing as the 
true religion, but does not, on that account, condemn those 
rulers who for the sake of securing some great good or of 
hindering some great evil patiently allow custom or usage 
to be a kind of sanction for each kind of religion having 
its place in the State. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Immortale Dei, on 
the Christian Constitution of States. 


The increasingly frequent contacts between different re- 
ligious professions, mingled indiscriminately within the 
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same nation, have caused civil authorities to follow the 
principles of tolerance and liberty of conscience. In fact, 
there is a political tolerance, a civil tolerance, a social 
tolerance, in regard to adherents of other religious beliefs 
which, in circumstances such as these, is a moral duty for - 
Catholics. 


Pius XII, allocution to the Roman Rota, 
October 6, 1946. 
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Religion and the Republic Have Advanced Hand-in-Hand 


182. Precisely at the epoch when the American colonies, hav- 
ing, with Catholic aid, achieved liberty and independence, 
coalesced into a constitutional republic, the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy was established amongst you, and at the very 
time when the popular suffrage placed the great Washing- 
ton at the helm of the Republic, the first bishop was set by 
apostolic authority over the American Church. The well- 
known friendship and familiar intercourse which subsisted 
between those two men seems to be an evidence that the 
United States ought to be conjoined in concord and amity 
with the Catholic Church. 


* * * 


That your Republic is progressing and developing by giant 
strides is patent to all, and this is likewise true of the state 
of religion. 

% x % 


Religion and the Church Have Enjoyed Freedom and Protec- 
tion of Our Institutions 


183. The main factor, no doubt, in bringing things into this 
happy condition was the ordinances and decrees of 
your synods, especially of those which in more recent times 
were convened and confirmed by the authority of the 
Apostolic See. But, moreover—a fact which it gives great 
pleasure to acknowledge—thanks are due to the equity of 
the laws which prevail in America and to the customs of 
that well-ordered Republic. For the Church amongst you, 
unopposed by the Constitution and government of your na- 
tion, 1s fettered by no hostile legislation, protected against 
violence by the common laws and the impartiality of the 
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tribunals, and is free to live and act without hindrance. 
Yet though all this is true, it would be very erroneous to 
draw the conclusion that in America is to be sought the 
type of the most desirable status of the Church, or that it 
would be universally lawful or expedient for State and 
Church to be, as in America, dissevered and divorced. The 
fact that Catholicity is with you in good condition, nay, 1s 
enjoying a prosperous growth, is by all means to be at- 
tributed to the fecundity with which God has endowed His 
Church, in virtue of which, unless men or circumstances 
interfere, she spontaneously expands and propagates her- 
self; but she would bring forth more abundant fruits if, in 
addition to liberty, she enjoyed the favor of the laws and 
the patronage of the public authority. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Longinque Oceani, on 
Catholicism in the United States, issued Janu- 
ary 6, 1895. 


184. While the changes and tendencies of nearly all the nations 
which were Catholic for many centuries give cause for 
sorrow, the state of your churches, in their flourishing 
youthfulness, cheers Our heart and fills it with delight. 
True, you are shown no special favor by the law of the 
land, but on the other hand your lawgivers are certainly 
entitled to praise for the fact that they do nothing to re- 
strain you in your just liberty. 

Leo XIII, encyclical In Amplissimo, to the 
American Bishops, April 15, 1902. 


Nation’s Acknowledgment of God Praised by Pontiff 

185. Under the tireless leadership of a largehearted, devoted 
hierarchy, you, beloved sons and daughters of America, 
are in the vanguard of that army of Christian charity. 
This year you have chosen, and chosen well, to amass your 
resources during a week characterized in your country by 
the dominant note of thanksgiving to God. The highest 
authority of the State has summoned you—and what an 
ennobling and refreshing summons it is to hear in the 
world today—to pause in the midst of your varied occupa- 

tions and to render thanks to Almighty God .. . 
Pius XII, broadcast to the children of America, 
November 23, 1947. 
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186. You are going back to a great country. We cannot forget 
Our visit of ten years ago. It is great in its incomparable 
industrial power, greater still in the whole-souled, un- 
selfish generosity of its people, and great, too, one cannot 
but feel, in the high destiny God has assigned to it. For 
wealth and power and virtue inevitably impose the heavy 
responsibility of leadership. And the world is looking, 
pleading, hoping to be led out of the morass of petty—but 
may they not become criminal—yjealousies, recriminations, 
distrusts, unholy ambitions, up on the plateau where the 
pure air blows freely for all mankind. Pray, as We pray 
every day, that the world may not see its hope turn to 
ashes. 

Pius XII, discourse to a group of American 


officials of the Allied Commission in Italy, 
June 14, 1946. 
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V. THE CONTRIBUTION OF RELIGION TO 


WELFARE OF THE STATE 


Religion Strongest Bond of Social Unity 


187. First of all, let us take as a starting point a well-known 
truth admitted by all men of good sense and eloquently 
proclaimed by the history of all peoples, namely that re- 
ligion, and religion alone, can create the social bond, that 
it alone maintains the peace of a nation on a solid foun- 
dation. When different families, without giving up the 
rights and duties of domestic society, unite under the in- 
spiration of nature, in order to constitute themselves mem- 
bers of another large family circle called civil society, their 
object is not only to find therein the means of providing 
for their material welfare, but, above all, to draw there- 
from the blessing of moral improvement. Otherwise society 
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would rise but little above the level of an aggregation of 
beings devoid of reason, and whose whole life would con- 
sist in the satisfaction of sensual instincts. Moreover, with- 
out this moral improvement it would be difficult to 
demonstrate that civil society was an advantage rather 
than a detriment to man as man. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Au Milieu des Sollicitudes, 
to the Church in France. 


Religion Strongest Sanction of Lawful Civil Authority 


188. 


Hallowed therefore in the minds of Christians is the very 
idea of public authority, in which they recognize some like- 
ness and symbol, as it were, of the divine Majesty, even 
when it is exercised by one unworthy. A just and due rev- 
erence to the laws abides in them, not from force and 
threats, but from a consciousness of duty. . . . 


Leo XIII, encyclical Sapientiae Christianae, on 
the Duties of Christians as Citizens. 


Religion Inculcates Good Citizenship 


189. 


190. 


The Church in no way weakens the power of those who 
rule the State, rather she supports and strengthens it, in 
conferring on the laws which spring from this power the 
sanction of religion, in including among the obligations 
laid upon mankind by God a due reverence for authority, 
in warning its citizens to refrain from seditions and all 
disturbances within the State, in teaching all to practice 
virtue and conscientiously to fulfill the duties which per- 
tain to their condition in life. Therefore the Church is the 
pinnacle of morality, and by her salutary discipline she 
trains citizens to be upright, honorable, patriotic, faithful 
and steadfast to duty, to be such men, in fine, as to con- 
stitute an immovable foundation in the public ordering of 
the State and such as to give to it an unconquerable 
strength for the achievement of every noble and high ideal. 
Leo XIII, letter Pastoralis, to the Church in 

Portugal, June 25, 1891. 


This right formation of the perfect Christian and citizen, 
in which the supernatural ennobles and exalts all talents 
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and actions, contains also, as is natural, the fulfilment of 
civil and social duties. Facing the adversaries of the 
Church, St. Augustine proclaimed in praise of his faith: 
“Give me such fathers of families, such children, such 
masters, such subjects, such husbands, such spouses, such 
men of government, such citizens, as those which Chris- 
tian doctrine forms, and if you cannot produce them, con- 
fess that this Christian doctrine, if practiced, is the salvation 
of the State.” 


Pius XI, encyclical Firmissimam Constantiam, on 
the Religious Situation in Mexico. 


Religion Strongest Protector of Family Life of Nation 


191. Furthermore, domestic society acquires that solidarity and 
firmness so needful to it from the holiness of marriage, one 
and indissoluble, where the rights and duties of husband 
and wife are governed by wise justice and equity; due 
honor is assured to the woman; the authority of the hus- 
band is conformed to the pattern afforded by the authority 
of God; the power of the father is tempered by a due re- 
gard for the dignity of the mother and her offspring; and 
the best possible provision is made for the guardianship, 
welfare and education of children. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Immortale Dei, on 
the Christian Constitution of States. 


Religion Most Powerful Force in Effecting Peace and Justice in 
Labor Relations 


192. There is nothing more powerful than religion (of which 
the Church is the interpreter and guardian) in drawing 
rich and poor together, by reminding each group of its 
duties to the other, and especially of the duties of justice. 
Thus religion teaches the laboring man and the working- 
man to carry out honestly and well all equitable agree- 
ments freely made, never to injure capital, nor to outrage 
the person of an employer; never to employ violence in 
representing his own cause, nor to engage in riot and dis- 
order, and to have no dealings with men of evil principles 
who work upon the people with artful promises and raise 
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foolish hopes which usually end in disaster and in repent- 
ance when too late. Religion teaches the rich man and the 
employer that their work people are not their slaves; that 
they must respect in every man his dignity as a man and 
as a Christian; that labor is nothing to be ashamed of—if 
we listen to right reason and Christian philosophy—but is 
an honorable employment enabling a man to sustain his 
life in an upright and creditable way; and that it is shame- 
ful and inhuman to treat men like chattels to make money 
by, or to look upon them merely as so much brawn or 
physical power. Then, too, religion teaches that religion 
herself and things mental and spiritual are among the 
workman’s concerns and that the employer is bound to see 
that he has time for the duties of piety, that he be not 
exposed to corrupting influences and dangerous occasions, 
and that he be not led away to neglect his home and fam- 
ily or to squander his wages. Then again the employer 
must never tax his workers beyond their strength nor em- 
ploy them in work unsuited to their age or sex. His great 
and principal obligation is to give to everyone what is just. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Rerum Novarum, on 
the Condition of the Working Classes. 


Religion a Check on Abuse of Authority by Civil Rulers 


193. Religion, of its essence, is wonderfully helpful to the State. 
For, since it derives the prime origin of all power directly 
from God Himself, with solemn authority it charges rulers 
to be mindful of their duty, to govern without injustice or 
harshness, .to rule their people kindly and with almost 
paternal charity. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Libertas Praestantissimum, 
on Human Liberty. 


Church Defender of Human Rights 


194. The Church the enemy of liberty! How they travesty the 
notion of liberty, which has for its object one of the most 
precious of God’s gifts, when they make use of its name 
to justify its abuses and excesses! What do we mean by 
liberty? Does it mean the exemption from all laws, the de- 
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liverance from all restraint, and, as a corollary, the right 
to take man’s caprice as a guide in all our actions? Such 
liberty the Church certainly reproves, and good and honest 
men reprove it likewise. But do they mean the liberty of 
the rational faculty to do good, magnanimously, without 
check or hindrance and according to the norms which 
eternal justice has established? That liberty, which is the 
only liberty worthy of man, the only one useful to society, 
none favors or protects or encourages more than the 
Church. By the force of her doctrine and the efficaciousness 
of her action the Church has freed humanity from the 
yoke of slavery by preaching to the world the great law of 
equality and human fraternity. In every age she has de- 
fended the feeble and the oppressed against the arrogant 
domination of the strong. She has demanded liberty of 
Christian conscience while pouring out in torrents the 
blood of her martyrs, she has restored to the child and to 
the woman the dignity and the noble prerogatives of their 
nature in having them share, by virtue of the same right, 
that reverence and justice which is their due, and she has 
greatly contributed both to introduce and to maintain civil 
and political liberty in the hearts of the nations. 

Leo XIII, apostolic letter, March 19, 1902. 


195. Over sixty years ago Our great Predecessor, Leo XIII, 
marshalled the evidence of history to demonstrate the in- 
cessant solicitude of the Church to protect the peoples 
against the despotism of princes careless of the common 
good, to defend municipalities and families against unjust 
interference on the part of the State and to unfold the 
dignity of the human person and the rights of every citizen. 
Have not these assertions received a new and convincing 
confirmation in the past few decades? 


Pius XII, allocution to the College of Cardinals, 
June 1, 1946. 


Intrinsic Relationship Between Religion and Well-Being of the 
State 


196. And lastly, the abundant benefits with which the Christian 
religion, by its very nature, endows even the mortal life of 
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man, are acquired for the community and civil society. 
And this is true to such an extent that it may be said that: 
“the condition of the commonwealth depends on the re- 
ligion with which God is worshipped, and between one and 
the other there exists an intimate and abiding connection.” 


Leo XIII, encyclical Immortale Dei, on 
the Christian Constitution of States. 


Civil Society Cannot Prosper Without Religion 


197. Let us pray . . . that those who rashly dare to trample 

upon the liberty of the Church and the rights of human 
conscience may at length come to understand that no civil 
society can endure when religion has been suppressed and 
God, as it were, driven into exile. It is only the sacred 
principles of religion that can moderate within the limits 
of reason the duties and rights of citizens, can consolidate 
the foundations of the State, and make men’s lives con- 
form to the salutary norms of morality, restoring them to 
order and virtue. 
The words of the great Roman orator: “High priests, you 
defend the walls of the city more securely by religion than 
by its surrounding walls” . . . when applied to Christian 
precepts and faith is infinitely more true and certain. Let 
all those into whose hands public government has been 
entrusted recognize this truth; and let due liberty every- 
where be restored to the Church that untrammelled she 
may be able to enlighten the minds of men with her salu- 
tary doctrine, rightly instruct youth, restore to families 
their sacred character, and permeate with her influence 
the whole life of men. Civil society has nothing at all to 
fear from this activity but rather will reap the greatest ad- 
vantages. 


Pius XII, allocution.to the College of Cardinals, 
February 14, 1949. 


A Thought for Secularists 


198. Let the princes and rulers of the people remember this 
truth, and let them consider whether it is prudent and a 
sound idea for governments or for States to separate them- 
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selves from the holy religion of Jesus Christ, from which 
their authority receives such strength and support. Let 
them consider again and again whether it is a measure of 
political wisdom to strive to divorce the teaching of the 
Gospel and the Church from the governing of a nation and 
from the public education of the young. Sad experience 
proves that human authority fails when religion is set aside. 
The fate of our first parent after the Fall is wont to befall 
nations also. As in his case, no sooner did his will turn 
from God than his unleashed passions rejected the sway 
of the will; so, too, in their turn, the people are wont to 
despise their human authority. There remains, of course, 
the expedient of using force to suppress popular uprisings, 
but with what result? Force can repress the body, but it 
cannot repress the souls of men. 


Benedict XV, encyclical Ad Beatissimi, an Appeal 
for Peace, issued November 1, 1914. 


The Lesson of History 


199. Long before the European war broke out, there prevailed 

a great and special cause, common to both men and States, 
of so many of the calamities which the terrible conflict it- 
self should have removed, if only all men and nations had 
understood the lesson of these awful events. All are fa- 
miliar with the words of Holy Scripture: “They that have 
forsaken the Lord shall be consumed,” and even more the 
warning of Christ Himself, the Redeemer of men: “With- 
out me you can do nothing,” and again, “He that gather- 
eth not with me scattereth.” 
These judgments of God are lessons for all time, but they 
are especially applicable in our days. Men have fallen away 
miserably from Jesus Christ, falling from their first happi- 
ness into a slough of misery, and that is the reason for the 
failure of all they do to repair the ills and save something 
from the wreck. God and the Lord Christ have been re- 
moved from the conduct of public affairs .. . 


Pius XI, encyclical Ubi Arcano Dei, on the 
Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ, 
issued December 23, 1922. 
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VI. OBLIGATIONS OF THE STATE TO RELIGION 


Duties of State Outlined 


200. The State, constituted as it is, is bound clearly to live up 
to the manifold and weighty duties linking it to God by 
the public profession of religion. Nature and reason, which 
command every individual to worship God devoutly in 
holiness, because we belong to Him and must return to 
Him since from Him we came, bind also the civil com- 
munity by a like law. For men living together in society 
are under the power of God no less than individuals are, 
and society, no less than the individual, owes gratitude to 
God who gave it being and maintains it, and whose ever- 
bounteous goodness enriches it with countless blessings. 
Since, then, no one is permitted to be remiss in the service 
due to God, and since the chief duty of all men is to cling 
to religion in both its teaching and practice ... it is a 
public crime to act as if there were no God. So too it is a 
sin in the State not to have regard for religion, to consider 
it as beyond its scope, or as of no practical benefit .. . 
All who rule, therefore, should hold in honor the holy 
name of God, and one of their chief duties must be to 
favor religion, to protect it, to shield it under the seal and 
sanction of the laws, and neither to formulate or enact 
any measure that will compromise its safety. This is the 
bounden duty of rulers to the people over whom they rule. 
For one and all are we destined by our birth and adoption 
to enjoy, when this frail and fleeting life is over, a supreme 
and final good in heaven, and to the attainment of this 
every endeavor should be directed. Since, then, upon this 
depends the full and perfect happiness of mankind, the 
securing of this end should be of all imaginable interests 
the most urgent. Hence civil society, established for the 
common welfare, should safeguard not only the well-being 
of the community, but also have at heart the interests of 
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its individual members, in such manner as not in any way 
to hinder, but in every manner to render as easy as may 
be, the possession of that highest and unchangeable good 
for which we should seek. Wherefore, for this purpose, 
care must be taken especially to preserve unharmed and 
unimpeded the religion the practice of which is the link 
connecting man with God. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Immortale Dei, on 
the Christian Constitution of States. 


to Profess Religion Binds States as Well as Individuals 


But what applies to individual men applies equally to so- 
ciety—domestic and civil alike. Nature did not fashion 
society with intent that man should seek in it his last end, 
but that in it and through it he should find suitable aids 
whereby to attain his own perfection. If, then, a civil 
government strives after external advantages merely, and 
the attainment of such objects as adorn life, if in admin- 
istering public affairs it is wont to put God aside and to 
show no solicitude for the upholding of the moral law, it 
deflects woefully from its right course and from the in- 
junctions of nature—nor should such a gathering together 
and association of men be accounted as a commonwealth 
but only as a deceitful imitation and make-believe of a 
civil organization. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Sapientiae Christianae, 
on the Duties of Christians as Citizens. 


To have in public matters no care for religion, and in the 
arrangement and administration of civil affairs to have no 
more regard for God than if He did not exist is a rashness 
unknown to the very pagans; for in their hearts and souls 
the notion of a divinity and the need of public religion 
were so firmly fixed that they would have thought it easier 
to have a city without foundation than a city without God. 
Human society, indeed, for which by nature we are 
formed, has been constituted by God, the Author of nature; 
and from Him, as from their principle and source, flow 
in all their strength and permanence the countless benefits 
with which society abounds. As we are each admonished 
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by the voice of nature to worship God in piety and holi- 
ness, as the Giver unto us of life and of all that is good 
therein, so also and for the same reason, nations and States 
are bound to worship Him, and it is clear—therefore, that 
those who would absolve society from all religious duty act 
not only unjustly but also in ignorance and folly. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Humanum Genus, 
on Freemasonry. 


State Has Duty to Foster and Protect Religion 


203. It is the duty of the Christian State to concur actively in 
this spiritual enterprise of the Church, aiding her with the 
means at its command which, though they may be external 
devices, have, nonetheless, for their prime objective the 
good of souls. 

This means that all diligence should be exercised by States 
to prevent within their territories the ravages of an anti- 
God campaign which shakes society to its very foundations. 
For there can be no authority on earth unless the authority 
of the divine Majesty be recognized; no oath will bind 
which is not sworn to in the name of the living God. We 
repeat what We have said with frequent insistence in the 
past, especially in Our encyclical Caritate Christi, “How 
can any contract be maintained, and what value can any 
treaty have, in which every guarantee of conscience is lack- 
ing? And how can there be talk of guarantees of conscience 
when all faith in God and all fear of God have vanished? 
Take away this basis and with it all moral law falls, and 
there is no remedy left to stop the gradual but inevitable 
destruction of peoples, families, the State, civilization itself.” 


Duty of State to Grant Freedom of Action to Church 


204. At the same time the State must allow [the Church] full 
freedom of action to fulfill her divine and spiritual mission, 
and this in itself will be an effectual contribution to the 
rescue of nations from the dread torment of the present 
hour. Everywhere today there is an anxious appeal to moral 
and spiritual forces, and rightly so, for the evil we must 
combat is at its origin primarily an evil of the spiritual or- 
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der. From this polluted source the monstrous emanations of 
the Communist system flow with satanic logic. Now the 
Catholic Church is undoubtedly among the moral and re- 
ligious forces of pre-eminence today. Therefore the very 
good of humanity demands that her work be allowed to 
proceed unhindered. 
Pius XI, encyclical Divini Redemptoris, on 
Atheistic Communism. 


Church Demands Freedom 


205. The Catholic Church will never permit herself to be shut 
up within the four walls of the church. The separation be- 
tween religion and life, between the Church and the world, 
is contrary to the Christian and Catholic idea. 


Pius XII, address to Lenten Preachers of Rome, 
March 18, 1946. 


Church Will Not Surrender Freedom to Absolute State 


206. The Church of Christ follows the path traced for her by 
the Divine Redeemer. She feels herself eternal. She knows 
that she will not perish, that the most violent storms will 
not succeed in submerging her. She does not beg favors. 
The threats and scorn of earthly powers do not deter her. 
She does not meddle in purely political affairs and eco- 
nomic questions, nor does she care to discuss the goodness 
or badness of one or other particular form of government. 
She is ever anxious, in so far as she is able, to be at peace 
with them all. She renders unto Cesar that which is his by 
right, but she cannot betray or abandon that which be- 
longs to God. 


Pius XII, The Church Eternal, remarks 
following Mass of Expiation for Cardinal 
Mindzenty’s Persecutors, February 20, 1949. 


Church Will Not Compromise with Unjust Demands of Abso- 
lute State 


207. Now it is well known what the totalitarian and anti-re- 
ligious State demands and expects from her [the Church] 
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as the price of its toleration and problematical recognition. 

It wants: 

—A Church that is silent when she should speak; 

—A Church that adulterates the law of God, adapting it 
to the whims of human desires when she should instead 
be loudly proclaiming it; 

—A Church that does not resist the oppression of the con- 
science of the people and does not protect their legiti- 
mate rights and just liberties; 

—A Church that with unbecoming servility remains in- 
closed within the four walls of the temple, forgetful of 
the divine mandate received from Christ: “Go you into 
the highways, instruct all the nations.” 

Beloved sons and daughters, spiritual heirs of a countless 

legion of confessors and martyrs, is this the Church which 

you venerate and love? Would you recognize in such a 

church the features of Holy Mother Church? Can you 

imagine a successor of Saint Peter who would yield to such 
demands? 
Pius XII, The Church Eternal. 


Respect for Freedom of Church Brings Benefits to the State 


208. The State which recognizes religion thereby guarantees 
freedom of action to religious energies which the Christian 
Faith contains within itself as an antidote offered by God 
to error and moral relaxation. At the same time, such a 
State shows practical understanding of what the Church’s 
mission is in the religious education of youth, the conserva- 
tion of the ideal of the Christian family and the formation 
of a clergy equal to the loftiness of its mission. Such a 
State performs for itself the greatest, most important of all 
services, and lays the best foundation for its own future. 


Pius XII, remarks on receiving new Bolivian 
Ambassador to Holy See, May 24, 1949. 
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VII. THe CHuRCH AND POLiTics 


Church Does Not Seek Political Domination of the State 


209. And now, before going any further, We must indicate a 
craftily circulated calumny making most odious imputa- 
tions against Catholics, and even against the Holy See 
itself. It is maintained that that vigor of action inculcated 
in Catholics for the defence of their faith has for a secret 
motive much less the safeguarding of their religious in- 
terests than the ambition of securing to the Church po- 
litical domination over the State. Truly this is the revival 
of a very ancient calumny, as its invention belongs to the 
first enemies of Christianity. Was it not first of all formu- 
lated against the person of the Redeemer? Yes, when He 
illuminated souls by His preaching and alleviated the 
corporal or spiritual sufferings of the unfortunate with the 
treasures of His divine bounty, He was accused of having 
political ends in view. “We have found this man perverting 
our nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, and 
saying that he is Christ, the king. . . . If thou release this 
man, thou art not Cesar’s friend. For whosoever maketh 
himself a king, speaketh against Cesar. . . . We have no 
king but Cezesar.” 


* * * 


An Ancient Calumny Revived in Every Age 


In so audaciously defaming Christianity, its enemies know 
well what they did; their plan was to raise against its 
propagation a formidable adversary, the Roman Empire. 
The calumny made headway; and in their credulity the 
pagans called the first Christians “useless creatures, dan- 
gerous citizens, factionists, enemies of the Empire and the 
Emperors.” But in vain did the apologists of Christianity 
by their writings, and Christians by their splendid conduct, 
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endeavor to demonstrate the absurdity and criminality of 
these assertions: they were not heeded. Their very name 
was equivalent to a declaration of war; and Christians by 
the mere fact of their being such, and for no other reason, 
were forced to choose between apostasy and martyrdom, 
being allowed no alternative. During the following cen- 
turies the same grievances and the same severity prevailed 
to a greater or less extent, whenever governments were un- 
reasonably jealous of their power and maliciously disposed 
against the Church. They never failed to call public at- 
tention to the pretended encroachment of the Church 
upon the State, in order to furnish the State with some 
apparent right to violently attack the Catholic religion. 

We have expressly recalled some features of the past that 
Catholics may not be dismayed by the present. Substan- 
tially the struggle is ever the same: Jesus Christ is always 
exposed to the contradictions of the world, and the same 
means are always used by modern enemies of Christianity 
—means old in principle and scarcely modified inform .. . 


Leo XIII, encyclical Au Milieu des Sollicitudes, 
to the Church in France. 


Catholic Action Not a Political Movement 


210. It is well understood that Catholic Action, like the Church 
whose collaborator it is, has not a material end but a 
spiritual one. Therefore, it is in its very nature that, like 
the Church, it keeps aloof and outside any political party, 
being no longer directed to safeguard special interests or 
groups, but to procure the real salvation of souls, diffusing 
as much as possible the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in individuals, in families, in society and to unite under its 
banners of peace, in perfect and disciplined harmony, all 
those faithful who intend to bring their contributions to so 
holy and so vast a work of apostolate. 


* * * 


Therefore, Catholic Action shall, though not taking part 
in politics in the strict sense of the word, prepare its sol- 
diers to participate in political affairs, inspired with all 
the principles of Christianity, the only ones that may bring 
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prosperity and peace to peoples. This must be, for it is not 
right that men who profess themselves Catholic should 
have one conscience in their private life and another in 
public. 


Pius XI, letter to Cardinal Patriarch of 
Lisbon, Portugal, November 10, 1933. 


Charge of “Political Catholicism” a Sham 


211. Let it not be forgotten that it was precisely under this pre- 
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text of wishing to combat so-called “political Catholicism” 
that national socialism—which in reality desired nothing 
else than to destroy the Church—set against the Church 
all the machinery of persecutions, vexations, and police 
espionage, against which Churchmen, whose heroism is to- 
day admired by all the world, had to defend themselves 
and which they had to fight courageously from the pulpit 
also. 


Pius XII, allocution to Lenten preachers 
of Rome, March 18, 1946. 


Can he [the Pope] keep silent when a nation is violently 
and cunningly torn away from the center of Christianity, 
from Rome, and the churches which are united with it, 
when all the Greek Catholic bishops are put into prison be- 
cause they have refused to become apostates of their faith, 
when priests and faithful are persecuted and arrested be- 
cause they refuse to be separated from their true Mother 
Church? 

Can the Pope be silent when the right to educate their 
children is taken away from the parents by a minority 
regime which seeks to take them away from Christ? Can 
the Pope keep silent when a State, overstepping the 
bounds of its authority, takes upon itself the right to sup- 
press dioceses, to depose bishops, to overthrow the ec- 
clesiastical organization and to reduce it to a status below 
the minimum needs for an efficient care of souls? 

Can the Pope keep silent when the point is reached of 
punishing with imprisonment a priest guilty of refusing to 
violate the most sacred and inviolate of secrets, the secret 
of the confessional? 

Is all this, perhaps, unwarranted interference with the 
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political powers of the State? Who could honestly say. 
“yes”? 
Pius XII, The Church Eternal. 


The Pulpit and Politics 


213. It is your right and duty to draw the attention of the faith- 
ful to the extraordinary importance of the coming elec- 
tions, and to the moral responsibility which follows from 
it for all those who have the right of voting. Without 
doubt the Church intends to remain outside and above 
the political parties, but how could it be possible to remain 
indifferent to the composition of a parliament to which 
the Constitution gives the power to legislate in matters 
which concern so directly the highest religious interests, 
and the condition of the life of the Church in Italy herself? 
There are, indeed, other difficult questions also, above all 
economic problems and struggles which closely affect the 
well-being of the people. Insofar as these are of the 
temporal order (although they also concern the moral 
order), the men of the Church, in the present circum- 
stances, leave to others the responsibility for considering 
them and dealing with them technically for the common 
advantage of the nation. Consequently it follows: 

(1) That in the present circumstances it is strictly obliga- 
tory for whoever has the right to vote, man or woman, to 
take part in the elections. He who abstains, particularly 
through indolence or from cowardice, commits thereby a 
grave sin, a mortal offence (commette in se un peccato 
grave, una colpa mortale). 

(2) Everyone has to vote according to the dictates of his 
own conscience. Now, it is evident that the voice of con- 
science imposes on every sincere Catholic the necessity of 
giving his own vote to those candidates, or those lists of 
candidates, which offer truly adequate guarantees for the 
protection of the rights of God and of souls (diritti di Dio 
e della anime), for the true good of individuals, of family, 
and of society, according to the laws of God and to Chris- 
tian moral teaching. 

For the rest, beloved sons, whenever from the pulpit you 
fulfil the high and holy office of preaching the word of 
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God, guard against descending to petty questions of party 
politics, to the bitter conflicts of the parties, which irritate 
the soul, aggravate discords, weaken charity, and harm 
your own dignity and the efficacy of your sacred ministry. 
Give to those who, on Sunday, frequent divine service that 
instruction which they seek and expect from you—how to 
conserve the treasure of the Catholic Faith and to defend 
it against the errors of our times and the attacks of ene- 
mies; how to unite themselves more closely with God; how 
to know Jesus Christ more profoundly and to love Him 
more ardently; how, in the midst of a busy modern life, 
to form the religious man within themselves; how to con- 
duct themselves according to the commandments of the 
Redeemer; how to remain always faithful to the Church 
and to her visible head. 

Pius XII, allocution to the Lenten preachers 


of Rome on Catholics in the Italian Elections, 
March 10, 1948. 


No Conflict Between Loyalty to Church and Loyalty to State 


214. The supernatural love for the Church and the natural love 


215. 


of country proceed from the same eternal principle, since 
God Himself is their Author and originating cause. Con- 
sequently, it follows that between the duties they respec- 
tively enjoin, neither can come into conflict with the other. 
We can, certainly, and we should love ourselves, bear our- 
selves kindly toward our fellow men, nourish affection for 
the State and the governing powers, but at the same time 
we can and must cherish towards the Church a feeling of 
filial piety and love God with the deepest love of which we 
are capable. 


Leo III, encyclical Sapientiae Christianae, 
on the Duties of Christians as Citizens. 


[Far] from there being any conflict between loyalty to the 
Church and devotion to the interests and well-being of the 
people and the State, between these two kinds of duties, 
which a true Christian must ever keep in mind, there exists 
an intimate union and perfect harmony. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1950. 
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ture. They are not grants from the State or simple crea- 
tions of positive law. They are claims or demands of the 
human personality which, when properly asserted, are superior 
to prescriptions of civil society. The free rational nature of 
man and his personal responsibility to chart his course towards 
his eternal destiny constitute the basis of natural rights, Lib- 
erty, too, is an indispensable requisite for right living. Lib- 
erty is the exercise of rights within the limits legitimately 
set by law. Liberty and freedom, while vital to human nature, 
are not ends in themselves but rather means to an end. The 
protection of the: individual in his possession and exercise of 
these essential moral ennobling faculties, rights, liberty and 
freedom, constitutes one of the primary purposes of law. To 
quote from an allocution of Pius XII to the Roman nobility 
(January 8, 1947): “The protection of this personal freedom 
is the purpose of every juridical order worthy of the name.” 
Law is not innately destructive of liberty, nor are restric- 
tions on individual liberty to be judged exclusively by the 
presence of restraint but rather by the relation which its pur- 
pose bears to the common good. The public authority, pos- 
sessing as it does the right and the duty to protect and to 
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advance the common good, may in appropriate circumstances 
regulate and restrain the exercise of personal freedom. We 
have rights but we also have social responsibilities. But liberty 
is the general rule and restriction is the exception. 

Pius XII has been greatly concerned with the rise of a 
juridical positivism which rests the authority behind law on 
the naked power of the State. Once enacted by the supreme 
power of the State, it may not be questioned on grounds of 
morality and no citizen or official has the right to be excused 
from observing or executing it. Juridical positivism disassoci- 
ates law from dependence upon, or conformity with, any order 
transcending the legislator. It invests the State with an abso- 
lute control over the citizen by endowing it with uncontrolled 
and therefore irresponsible power. The implications of this 
doctrine are perfectly obvious. 

In Summi Pontificatus, his first encyclical, Pius spoke of 
the error of those who “seek to dispense the civil authority 
from observing any of those higher laws which have their 
origin in God.” The 1942 Christmas Message condemned the 
false postulate of juridical positivism which attributes a decep- 
tive majesty to the establishment of purely human laws and 
paves the way for a fatal divorce of law from morality. In the 
same message he called for a constitutionalism which “gives 
man a right to juridical security, and accordingly grants him 
a sphere of rights immune from arbitrary attacks” by the 
State. Speaking to the Union of Italian Catholic Jurists in 
November of 1949, the Pontiff treated of juridical positivism 
in detail and set forth a series of norms to be followed by 
jurists when confronted with it in practice. It is clear, Pius 
stated, that the jurist cannot acquire a social concept of law 
and cannot formulate a science of jurisprudence unless man 
is viewed as a spiritual being. The nature of law cannot be de- 
rived except through the nature of man, Pius insisted, and the 
concept of authority which gives measure and sanction to law 
is also intrinsically related to that nature. 
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Speaking to the members of the Roman Rota in 1949, the 
Pontiff dwelt on the devastating influence of juridical positiv- 
ism on the concept of constitutionalism, Stressing the dangers 
inherent in the tendency of modern States to pervert law into 
an instrument of policy for the accomplishment of purely ad- 
ministrative ends and political objectives, he pointed out that 
everything that is done or commanded to be done officially is 
not necessarily true law. ‘““The mere fact,” he said, “of a law 
being declared by the legislative power as an obligatory norm 
in the State, this fact alone and by itself, is not enough to 
create true law.” The belief that everything that is done offi- 
cially is real law is “an error which is at the base of State 
absolutism and which is equivalent to a deification of the 
State itself.’ The principle of constitutionalism has vitality 
only when law is capable of restraining arbitrary State action; 
when arbitrary State action determines what is law, constitu- 
tionalism is dead. In addressing a delegation of American 
Legion members in 1947 (October 2), Pius XII uttered the 
warning that: ‘““The Bill of Rights for which men died may be 
lost later in bloodless battle’? unless vigilance is maintained! 


PRP LPP ON? PPP PPR” 


I. On LIBERTY 


Liberty Possesses Spiritual Basis 


216. It is with moral liberty, whether in individuals or in com- 
munities, that We proceed at once to deal. But, first of all, 
it will be well to speak briefly of natural liberty, for while 
it is separate and distinct from moral liberty, natural free- 
dom is the fountainhead from which liberty of whatsoever 
kind flows, sua vi suaque sponte. The unanimous judgment 
and consent of men, which is the trusty voice of nature, 
recognizes this natural liberty in those only who are en- 
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dowed with intelligence or reason, and it is by use of this 
that man rightly is regarded as responsible for his actions. 
For, while other inanimate creatures follow their senses, 
seeking good and avoiding evil only by instinct, man has 
reason to guide him in each and every act of his life. 
Reason sees that whatever things that are held to be good 
upon earth, may exist or may not, and discerning that 
none of them are of necessity for us, it leaves the will free 
to choose what it desires. But man can judge of this con- 
tingency, as we say, only because he has a soul that is sim- 
ple, spiritual, and intellectual—a soul, therefore, which is 
not produced by matter and does not depend upon matter 
for its existence but which is created immediately by God 
and, far surpassing the condition of things material, has a 
life and action of its own—so that knowing the unchange- 
able and necessary reasons of what is true and good, it sees 
that no particular kind of good is necessary for us. When, 
therefore, it is established that man’s soul is immortal and 
endowed with reason and not bound up with material 
things, the foundation of natural liberty is at once most 
firmly established. 


Nature of Liberty 


217. Liberty, then, as We have said, is possessed only by those 
who have the gift of reason or intelligence. Considered as 
to its nature, it is the faculty of choosing means fitted for 
the end proposed; for he is master of his actions who can 
choose one thing out of many. Now, since everything 
chosen as a means is viewed as good or useful, and since 
good, as such, is the proper object of our desires, it follows 
that freedom of choice is a property of the will, or rather 
is identical with the will in so far as it has in its action the 
faculty of choice. But the will cannot proceed to act until 
it is enlightened by the knowledge possessed by the intellect. 
In other words, the good wished by the will is necessarily 
good in so far as it is known by the intellect, and this the 
more, because in all voluntary acts choice is subsequent to 
judgment upon the truth of the good presented, declaring 
to which good preference should be given. No sensible man 
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can doubt that judgment is an act of reason, not of the 
will. The end, or object, both of the rational will and of 
its liberty is that good only which is in conformity with 
reason. (Italics added.) 


* * * 


Liberty and License Distinguished 


218. If when men discuss the question of liberty they are care- 

ful to grasp its true and legitimate meaning such as reason 
and reasoning have just explained, they would never ven- 
ture to affix such a calumny on the Church as to assert 
that she is the foe of individual and public liberty. But 
many there are who follow in the footsteps of Lucifer and 
adopt as their own his rebellious cry, “I will not serve,” 
and consequently substitute for true liberty what is sheer 
and most foolish license. Such, for instance, are the men 
belonging to that widely spread and powerful organization, 
who, usurping the name of liberty, style themselves Lib- 
erals. 
What naturalists or rationalists aim at in philosophy, that 
the supporters of Liberalism, carrying out the principles 
laid down by naturalism, are attempting in the domain of 
morality and politics. The fundamental doctrine of ra- 
tionalism is the supremacy of the human reason which, 
refusing due submission to the divine and eternal Reason, 
proclaims its own independence and constitutes itself the 
supreme principle and source and judge of truth. Hence, 
these followers of Liberalism deny the existence of any 
divine authority to which obedience is due, and proclaim 
that every man is the law unto himself, from which arises 
that ethical system which they term “independent” moral- 
ity and which, under the guise of liberty, exonerates man 
from obedience to the commands of God and substitutes 
a boundless license. 


Harmful Effects of False Liberties on Civil Society 


219. The end of all this is not difficult to foresee, especially 
when society is in question. For when man is once firmly 
persuaded that he is subject to no one, it follows that the 
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efficient cause of the unity of civil society is not to be 
sought in any principle external to man, or superior to 
him, but simply in the free will of individuals; that the 
authority in the State comes from the people only; and 
that, just as every man’s individual reason is his only rule 
of life, so the collective reason of the community should 
be the supreme guide in the management of public affairs. 
Hence, the doctrine of the supremacy of the greatest num- 
ber, and that all right and duty reside in the majority. But 
from what has been said it is clear that all this is in con- 
tradiction to reason. To deny any bond of union between 
man and civil society, on the one hand, and God the 
Creator and, consequently, the supreme Law-giver, on the 
other, is plainly repugnant to the nature, not only of man, 
but of all created things; for, of necessity, all effects must 
in some proper way be connected with their cause, and it 
belongs to the perfection of every nature to contain itself 
within that sphere and grade which the order of nature 
has assigned to it, namely, that the lower should be sub- 
ject and obedient to the higher. 


The Road to Tyranny 


220. Besides this, moreover, a doctrine of such character is most 
harmful both to individuals and to the State. For, once 
ascribe to human reason the only authority to decide what is 
true and what is good, and the real distinction between good 
and evil is destroyed; honor and dishonor differ not in their 
nature but in the opinion and judgment of each person; 
pleasure is the measure of what is lawful; and, given a code 
of morality which can have little or no power to restrain or 
quiet the unruly propensities of man, a way is naturally 
opened to universal corruption. With reference also to 
public affairs, authority is severed from the true and natu- 
ral principle whence it derives all its efficacy for the com- 
mon good; and the law determining what is right to do 
and not do is at the mercy of the majority. Now this is 
simply a road leading straight to tyranny. The dominion 
of God over man and civil society once repudiated, it fol- 
lows that religion, as a public institution, can have no 
claim to exist, and that everything pertaining to religion 
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will be treated with complete indifference. Furthermore, 
with ambitious designs on sovereignty, tumult and sedition 
will be common among the people; and when duty and 
conscience cease to appeal to them, there will be nothing 
to restrain them but force which of itself is powerless to 
keep their covetousness in check. Of this We have almost 
daily evidence in the conflict with socialists and members 
of other seditious societies who labor unceasingly to bring 
about revolution. It is for those, then, who are capable of 
forming a just estimate of things to decide whether such 
doctrines promote that true liberty which alone is worthy 
of man, or rather pervert and destroy it. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Libertas Praestantissimum, 
on Human Liberty. 


“Destroy Faith in... God, and Liberty Receives a Mortal 


221, 


Blow” 


Rome, which welcomes you, honorable members of Con- 
gress, Is a city with a long, long memory. Its venerable 
monuments recall eras of human history during two thou- 
sand years and more: the tears and laughter, the heroism 
and cruelty, the pagan power and grandeur, and then its 
purification and ennoblement by Christian civilization and 
culture. This massive pile just outside the window, with 
its incomparable dome admired by the world for more 
than three centuries carries the mind back beyond the 
magnificence of the Renaissance and the years of the New 
World discovery to the triumphant days of Constantine, 
and then further back to when the first Apostles of Christ’s 
nascent Church were hounded and tortured by the im- 
perial tyrants because they taught that the human immor- 
tal soul created to the image of its Maker gave him an 
inherent dignity and rights which no earthly power dare 
challenge in justice. 

Such teaching could not but seem revolutionary to Nero 
and to every despot down the years; it awakened a realiza- 
tion that man has certain liberties independent of the 
State. It was revolutionary, no doubt. The revolution dated 
from that first Christmas night in Bethlehem of Judea; 
when Eternal Truth came, man among men, to lift men 
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up to the realization of their glorious destiny as children 
of God and in His sacrificial love laid the sure foundation 
of their hope. But it was a revolution that righted human- 
ity, and did not distort it. And no policy, domestic or for- 
eign, can safeguard human rights and secure to man peace 
with just freedom unless it takes its inspiration from the 
same Truth and be activated in a spirit of His love for all. 
Destroy faith in Him, in God, and liberty receives a mortal 
blow. No fact today has been more patently demonstrated. 


Pius XII, discourse to a group of American 
congressmen, December 4, 1949. 


Church Staunch Defender of True Human Liberty 


222. As the Catholic Church proclaims in the strongest terms 
the simplicity, spirituality and immortality of the soul, so 
with equal constancy and notoriety she also ever asserts its 
freedom. These truths she has always taught and has sus- 
tained as a dogma of faith, and whenever innovators or 
heretics have attacked the liberty of man the Church has 
defended and protected this noble possession from destruc- 
tion. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Libertas Praestantissimum, 
on Human Liberty. 
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II. ON Civit TOLERANCE OF FALSE LIBERTIES 


Toleration Sometimes a Dictate of Political Prudence—Principle 
Stated 


223. Yet, with the discernment of a true mother, the Church 
weighs the great burden of human weakness and well 
knows the course down which the minds and actions of 
men are in this age being borne. For this reason, while not 
conceding any right to anything save what is true and 
honest, she does not forbid public authority to tolerate 
what is at variance with truth and justice, for the sake of 
avoiding some greater evil or of obtaining or preserving 
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some greater good. God Himself, in His Providence, 
though infinitely good and powerful, permits evil to exist 
in the world, partly that greater good may not be impeded, 
and partly that greater evil may not ensue. In the govern- 
ment of States it is not forbidden to imitate the Ruler of 
the world; and, as the authority of man is powerless to 
prevent every evil, it has (as St. Augustine says) “to over- 
look and leave unpunished many things which are pun- 
ished, and rightly, by divine Providence.” * 


Evil Not Approved 


But if in such circumstances, for the sake of the common 
good (and this is the only legitimate reason), human law 
may or even should tolerate evil, it may not and should 
not approve or desire evil for its own sake; for evil of it- 
self, being a privation of good, is opposed to the common 
welfare which every legislator is bound to desire and de- 
fend to the best of his ability. In this, human law must 
endeavor to imitate God, who, as St. Thomas teaches, in 
allowing evil to exist in the world, “neither wills evil to be 
done, nor wills it not to be done, but wills only to permit 
it to be done; and this is good.” ? This statement of the 
Angelic Doctor contains briefly the whole doctrine of the 
permission of evil. 


Principle Not to Be Extended Beyond Necessity of Providing 
for Common Good 


But, to judge aright, We must acknowledge that the more 
a State is driven to tolerate evil the further it is from 
perfection; and that the tolerance of evil which is dictated 
by political prudence should be strictly confined to the 
limits which its justifying cause, the public welfare, re- 
quires. Wherefore, if such tolerance would be injurious to 
the public welfare, and entail greater evils on the State, it 
would not be lawful; for in such case the motive of good 
is wanting. 
* * % 


1St. August., De lib. arb., lib. 1. cap. 6, num. 14. 
2St. Thomas, 1, q. xix, a. 9, ad 3. 
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Care Must Be Taken Against Widespread Degeneration of 
Liberty Into License 


224. It likewise follows that freedom in these things may be 
tolerated wherever there is just cause; but only with such 
moderation as will prevent its degeneration into license 
and excess. And where such liberties are in use, men should 
employ them in doing good, and should estimate them as 
the Church does; for liberty is to be regarded as legitimate 
insofar only as it affords greater facility for doing good, 
but no further. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Libertas Praestantissimum, 
on Human Liberty. 


III. On Law AnD NATURAL RIGHTS 


Necessity of Law 


225. Such then being the condition of human liberty, it neces- 
sarily stands in need of light and strength to direct its 
actions to good and to restrain them from evil. Without 
this the freedom of our will would be our ruin. First of all 
there must be law, that is, a fixed rule of teaching what 
is to be done and what is to be left undone. This rule 
cannot affect the lower animals in any true sense, since 
they act of necessity, following their natural instinct, and 
cannot of themselves act in any other way. On the other 
hand, as was said above, he who is free can either act or 
not act, can do this or do that, as he pleases, because his 
judgment precedes his choice. And his judgment not only 
decides what is right or wrong of its own nature, but also 
what is practically good and therefore to be chosen, and 
what is practically evil and therefore to be avoided. In 
other words, the reason prescribes to the will what it should 
seek after or shun, in order to the eventual attainment of 
man’s last end, for the sake of which all his actions ought 
to be performed. This ordination of reason is called law. 
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Law Not Opposed to Liberty 


In man’s free will, therefore, or in the moral necessity of 
our voluntary acts being in accordance with reason, lies 
the very root of the necessity of law. Nothing more foolish 
could be uttered or conceived than the notion that because 
man is free by nature, he is therefore exempt from law. 
Were this the case, it would follow that to become free we 
must be deprived of reason; whereas the truth is that we 
are bound to submit to law precisely because we are free 
by our very nature. For law is the guide of man’s actions; 
it turns him towards good by its rewards, and deters him 
from evil by its punishments. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Libertas Praestantissimum, 
on Human Liberty. 


Relationship Between Law and Nature of Man 


226. As the great Roman legal counsellor and orator declared, 
“natura juris... ab hominis repetenda (est) natura” 
[“the nature of law cannot be derived except from the very 
nature of man”]. On the other hand, this nature [of man] 
cannot be known even approximately in its perfection, dig- 
nity and high level and in its end which direct and sub- 
ordinate to themselves its actions, without the ontological 
connection by which it is bound to its transcendent cause. 
It is clear that the jurist cannot acquire a social concept 
of law and cannot follow a systematic arrangement of it 
unless he insists on seeing man and human things under 
the light which shows from the Divinity to illuminate the 
course of his investigations. 

Pius XII, discourse, First National Convention 


of Union of Italian Catholic Jurists, Novem- 
ber 6, 1949. 


The Sanctity of the Law 


227. However little he may have thumbed the history of civili- 
zation and reflected upon the nature of law, the part it 
plays, and its function in human society, what man can be 
surprised at the interest the Church has always shown in 
it? 
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In vigorous and concise words bearing the stamp of his 
genius, Plato formulates the thought latent in the mind of 
all antiquity: “God is for us first and foremost the just 
measure of all things, much more than any man could be” 
(Laws, 1, IV, n. 716c). The same idea is taught by the 
Church also but in all the fulness and depth of its truth 
when, declaring with St. Paul that all paternity derives 
from God,’ she states as a consequence, that in order to 
regulate the mutual relations of the human family within 
itself, all law has its root in God. 

This is the reason why the Church, rejecting the extreme 
juridical positivism which attributes to law a proper and 
autonomous “sanctity,” crowns it with a more sublime and 
real sanctity. It obliges, in the last analysis, every Catholic 
and likewise every man convinced of the existence and the 
sovereignty of a personal God to fidelity to the law. 


Pius XII, address to members of the International 
Congress of Private Law, July 17, 1950. 


Jurisprudence Ennobled by Religion 


228. The nobility of your profession has been magnificently de- 
scribed by Ulpian (Dormiturus Ulpianus, third-century 
Roman jurist born at Tyre), who defined jurisprudence as 
“the knowledge of things human and divine, the science 
of right and wrong.” 

What a noble objective he assigns to juridical science in 
this definition and how high he raises it above all other 
branches of human knowledge! The gaze of a jurist worthy 
of the name sweeps over the broadest horizon, whose ful- 
ness and variety is signified by the very things to which he 
must give his attention and study. He must know, above 
all, divine things (divinarum rerum notitia), not only be- 
cause in human social life religion must have first place 
and direct the practical conduct of the believer, for whom 
law, too, must dictate her standards; not only because some 
of the principal institutions, such as matrimony, have a 
sacred character which law cannot ignore: but above all 
because without this higher knowledge of divine things, 
the human panorama, which is the second, more immedi- 
ate object (humanarum rerum notitia) which the mind 
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of the jurist must dwell on, would remain without that 
foundation which surpasses every human vicissitude in 
time and space and rests in the absolute in God. 
Undoubtedly, the jurist is not called by profession to dedi- 
cate himself to theological speculation in order to know 
the object of his studies: yet if he is incapable of rising to 
the vision of the highest transcendent Reality, from whose 
will the order of the visible universe and his own small 
part which is the human race with its inherent and neces- 
sary laws is derived, it will be impossible for him to per- 
ceive in all its marvelous unity and its intimate spiritual 
depths the interlacing of social relations and their regula- 
tive norms over which the law presides. 


Pius XII, address, Union of Italian Catholic 
Jurists, November 6, 1949. 


The Natural Law 


229. Foremost in this office comes the natural law, which is 
written and engraved in the mind of every man; and this 
is nothing but our reason commanding us to do right and 
forbidding sin. Nevertheless all prescriptions of human 
reason can have force of law only insofar as they are the 
voice and interpreters of some higher power on which our 
reason and liberty necessarily depend, for since the force 
of law consists in the imposing of obligations and the grant- 
ing of rights, authority is the one and only foundation of 
all law—the power, that is, of fixing duties and defining 
rights, as also of assigning the necessary sanctions of re- 
ward and chastisement to each and all of its commands. 
But all this, clearly, cannot be found in man, if, as his own 
supreme legislator, he is to be the rule of his own actions. 
It follows, therefore, that the law of nature is the same 
thing as the eternal law, implanted in rational creatures, 
and inclining them to their right action and end; and can 
be nothing else but the eternal reason of God, the Creator 
and Ruler of all the world. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Libertas Praestantissimum, 
on Human Liberty. 


Lawmaking Power of the Church—Canon Law 


230. Being itself a great social organism, a solidly built supra- 
national community, can the Church subsist without de- 
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termined and precise laws? Apart from this consideration, 
indisputably logical although of a purely natural order, the 
Church is aware of having been established by her Divine 
Founder as a visible society provided with a juridical or- 
der; and the basis of this order, this juridical statute, is 
nothing other than positive divine law. 

The object of the whole life of the Church, her function of 
leading men to God, of promoting their union with God, 
lies, it is true, in the realm of the preterterrestrial, the 
supernatural. When all is said and done, this object is 
something carried out immediately and personally be- 
tween God and man. We grant this. 

Yet, along the road where this function is exercised and 
which leads to this object, every Catholic makes his way as 
a member of the ecclesiastical community under the guid- 
ance of the Church through the particular and concrete 
conditions of existence. But the very mention of community 
and guidance by authority implies the power of rights and 
law. 


Pius XII, address, International Congress of 
Private Law, July 17, 1950. 


On the Nature of Civil (Positive) Law 


Zot 


232. 


Law is of its very nature a mandate of right reason, pro- 
claimed by a properly constituted authority, for the com- 
mon good. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Sapientiae Christianae, on 
the Duties of Christians as Citizens. 


What has been said of the liberty of individuals is no less 
applicable to them when considered as bound together in 
civil society. For, what reason and the natural law do for 
individuals, that human law, promulgated for their good, 
does for the citizens of States. Of the laws enacted by men, 
some are concerned with what is good or bad by its very 
nature; and they command men to follow after what is 
right and to shun what is wrong, adding at the same time 
a suitable sanction. But such laws by no means derive their 
origin from civil society; because just as civil society did 
not create human nature, so neither can it be the author 
of the good which befits human nature, or of the evil 
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which is contrary to it. Laws come before men live to- 
gether in society, and have their origin in the natural, and 
consequently in the eternal, law. The precepts, therefore, 
of the natural law, contained bodily in the laws of men, 
have not merely the force of human law, but they possess 
that higher and more august sanction which belongs to 
the law of nature and the eternal law. And within the 
sphere of this kind of laws, the duty of the civil legislator 
is, mainly, to keep the community in obedience by the 
adoption of a common discipline and by putting restraint 
upon refractory and viciously inclined men, so that, de- 
terred from evil, they may turn to what is good, or at any 
rate may avoid causing trouble and disturbance to the 
State. Now there are other enactments of the civil author- 
ity, which do not follow directly, but somewhat remotely, 
from the natural law, and decide many points which the 
law of nature treats only in a general and indefinite way. 
For instance, though nature commands all to contribute to 
the public peace and prosperity, still whatever pertains to 
the manner and circumstances and conditions under which 
such service is to be rendered must be determined by the 
wisdom of men and not by nature herself. It is in the con- 
stitution of these particular rules of life, suggested by rea- 
son and prudence, and put forth by competent authority, 
that human law, properly so called, consists, binding all 
citizens to work together for the attainment of the common 
end proposed to the community, and forbidding them to 
depart from this end; and, insofar as human law is in 
conformity with the dictates of nature, leading to what is 
good and deterring from evil. 


* % * 


Civil Law Must Not Contravene Eternal Law 


233. From this it is manifest that the eternal law of God is the 
sole standard and rule of human liberty, not only in each 
individual man but also in the community and civil society 
which men constitute when united. Therefore, the true 
liberty of human society does not consist in every man do- 
ing what he pleases, for this would simply end in turmoil 
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and confusion, and bring on the overthrow of the State, 
but rather in this, that through the injunction of the civil 
law all may more easily conform to the prescriptions of the 
eternal law. Likewise, the liberty of those who are in au- 
thority does not consist in the power to lay unreasonable 
and capricious commands upon their subjects, which 
would be equally criminal and would lead to the ruin of 
the commonwealth; but the binding force of human laws 
is in this, that they are to be regarded as applications of 
the eternal law, and incapable of sanctioning anything 
which is not contained in the eternal law, as in the prin- 
ciple of all law. Thus St. Augustine most wisely says: “I 
think that you can see, at the same time, that there is noth- 
ing just and lawful in that temporal law, unless what men 
have gathered from this eternal law.” If, then, something 
be sanctioned by any one in authority which is out of con- 
formity with the principles of right reason, and conse- 
quently injurious to the commonwealth, such an enactment 
can have no binding force of law, as being no rule of jus- 
tice, but certain to lead men away from that good which 
is the very end of civil society. 


Leo XIII, encyclical Libertas Praestantissimum, 
on Human Liberty. 


Morality of Civil Law Measured by Its Conformity with Na- 
tural Law 


234. Such is the rush of present-day life that it severs from the 
divine foundation of Revelation, not only morality, but 
also theoretical and practical rights. We are referring espe- 
cially to what is termed the natural law, written by the 
Creator’s hand on the tablet of the heart (Rom. ii, 14) and 
which reason, not blinded by passion or sin, can easily 
read. It is in the light of the commands of this natural law, 
that all positive law, whoever be the lawgiver, can be 
gauged in its moral content, and hence, in the authority it 
wields over conscience. Human laws in flagrant contradic- 
tion with the natural law are vitiated with a taint which 
no force, no power can amend. 

Pius XI, encyclical Mit brennender Sorge, on 
the Church in Germany. 
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Positivism Undermining the Legal Order 


235. He who would have the star of peace shine out and stand 
over social life should collaborate toward a complete re- 
habilitation of the juridical order. The juristic sense of 
today is often altered and overturned by the profession 
and the practice of a positivism and a utilitarianism which 
are subjected and bound to the service of determined 
groups, classes and movements, whose programs direct and 
determine the course of legislation and the practices of the 
courts. The cure for this situation becomes feasible when 
we awaken again the consciousness of a juridical order 
resting on the supreme dominion of God, and safeguarded 
from all human whims; a consciousness of an order which 
stretches forth its arm, in protection or punishment, over 
the unforgettable rights of man and protects them against 
attacks. 


Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1942. 


The immediate causes of this crisis [1. e., in the administra- 
tion of justice] are to be sought principally in legal posi- 
tivism and the absolutism of the State; two doctrines that 
depend one upon the other. Once that basis, established 
by divine law, natural and positive, is removed from law, 
the only alternative left is to found it upon the authority 
of the State as its supreme norm, and herein is posited the 
principle of the absolute State. Reciprocally, this absolute 
State will necessarily seek to subvert all things to its will, 
and especially will seek to render law itself subservient to 
its own ends. 
x * % 


The simple fact of its being declared by the legislative 
power of the State is not sufficient to create true law. The 
“criteria of simple fact” is valid only with Him who is the 
Author and the absolute norm of all laws, God. Definitely 
to apply this to human legislature without abstraction, as 
though its authority were the supreme pattern of law, is 
the error of legal positivism in the proper and technical 
sense of the word, the error that serves as the basis of the 
absolutism of the State and which is equivalent to a dei- 
fication of the State. 
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Perhaps there is need to delve into history deeply to find a 
so-called “legal right” [diritto legale|—a “legal right” that 
tears away from man all personal dignity; that denies to 
him the fundamental right to life and the integrity of his 
members, placing them at the whim of the party and of 
the State; that does not recognize the right of the indi- 
vidual to honor and to his good name; that contests the 
right of parents over their children and the duty to educate 
them; that, above all, considers recognition of God, the 
Supreme Lord, and man’s dependence upon Him as of no 
interest to the State and to humankind? This “legal right,” 
in the sense just expounded, has upset the order established 
by the Creator; it has called disorder order, tyranny au- 
thority, servitude freedom, crime a patriotic virtue. 
If law and juridical science do not wish to renounce the 
only guide capable of keeping them on the right road, they 
must recognize ethical obligations as objective norms valid 
even for the juridical order. 

Pius XII, address to the Roman Rota, November 13, 1949. 


Dangers Inherent in Positivism 


236. The juridical order has, besides, the high and difficult 
scope of insuring harmonious relations both between in- 
dividuals and between societies, and within these. This 
scope will be reached if legislators will abstain from follow- 
ing those perilous theories and practices, so harmful to 
communities and to their spirit of union, which derive their 
origin and promulgation from false postulates. Among such 
postulates we must count the juridical positivism which at- 
tributes a deceptive majesty to the setting up of purely 
human laws, and which leaves the way open for a fatal 
divorce of law from morality; there is, besides, the con- 
ception which claims for particular nations or races or 
classes, the juridical instinct as the final imperative and 
the norm from which there is no appeal; finally, there are 
those various theories which, differing among themselves, 
and deriving from opposite ideologies, agree in considering 
the State, or a group which represents it, as an absolute 
and supreme entity, exempt from control and from criti- 
cism even when its theoretical and practical postulates re- 
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sult in, and offend by, their open denial of essential tenets 
of the human and Christian conscience. 


Return to a Spiritual Concept of Law Needed 


237. Anyone who considers with an open and penetrating mind 
the vital connection between social order and a genuine 
juridical order, and who is conscious of the fact that in- 
ternal order in all its complexity depends on the predomi- 
nance of spiritual forces, on the respect of human dignity 
in oneself and in others, on the love of society and of its 
God-given ends, cannot wonder at the sad effects of jurid- 
ical conceptions which, far from the royal road of truth, 
proceed on the insecure ground of materialist postulates. 
But he will realize at once the urgent need of a return to 
a conception of law which is spiritual and ethical, serious 
and profound, vivified by the warmth of true humanity 
and illumined by the splendor of the Christian Faith, 
which bids us seek in a juridical order an outward reflec- 
tion of the social order willed by God, a luminous product 
of the spirit of man which is in turn the image of the 
Spirit of God. On this organic conception which alone is 
living, in which the noblest humanity and the most genu- 
ine Christian spirit flourish in harmony, there is marked 
the Scriptural thought expounded by the great Aquinas: 
opus justitiae pax—The work of justice shall be peace,” 3 
a thought which is as applicable to the internal as to the 
external aspect of social life. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1942. 


Civil Law Should Be Based on Natural Law—Not on Arbitrary 
Will of Legislator 


238. We have recently set out the position of the judge in the 
face of the law, and We spoke then of the objective stand- 
ards of the law, of divine and natural law which guaran- 
tees to the judicial life of men the independence necessary 
for a full and proper adaptation to the conditions of each 
age. That the totalitarians should not have understood Us, 


3 Summa Theologica, 2a 2ae, gq. 29, a.3, ad 3um. 
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since for them law and right are only instruments in the 
hands of the ruling circles, We expected; but to face the 
same misunderstanding on the part of certain circles which 
have for a long time considered themselves the champions 
of a liberal conception of life, who have themselves con- 
demned men solely on the ground of their attachment to 
the laws and doctrines contrary to morals, that surely was 
something calculated to surprise Us. For in fact, the judge 
in passing sentence finds himself bound by the positive law 
and obliged to interpret it faithfully. There is nothing 
there incompatible with the recognition of natural law. 
Rather, it is one of the things natural law presupposes. 
But what cannot be granted lawfully is that the bond is 
created exclusively by the act of the human legislator 
from whom the law emanates. That would be to recognize 
in positive legislation a pseudo-majesty which would not 
differ either from the racism or the nationalism attributed 
to the juridical courses of the totalitarian, trampling under 
foot the natural rights of the people in the physical and 
moral orders. 


Pius XII, address, Catholic Journalists’ 
Congress, February 2, 1950. 


Neglect of the Natural Law in Civil Legislation Fatal to 
Commonweal 


239. One leading mistake We may single out, as the fountain- 
head, deeply hidden, from which the evils of the modern 
State derive their origin. Both in private and in the State 
itself, and, moreover, in the mutual relations of race with 
race, of country with country, the one universal standard of 
morality is set aside; by which We mean the natural law, 
now buried away under a mass of destructive criticism and 
neglect. 

This natural law reposes, as upon its foundation, on the 
notion of God, the almighty Creator and Father of us all, 
the supreme and perfect Lawgiver, the wise and just 
Rewarder of human conduct. When the willing acceptance 
of that eternal will is withdrawn, such willfulness under- 
mines every principle of just action. The voice of nature, 
which instructs the uninstructed and even those to whom 
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civilization has never penetrated, over the difference be- 

tween right and wrong, becomes fainter and fainter until 
it dies away. 

Pius XII, encyclical Summi Pontificatus, on 

the Function of the State. 


The Basis of Right and Justice 


240. The error of modern rationalists consists exactly in the at- 
tempt to establish the system of human rights and the 
general theory of law in the light of the nature of man as 
a being standing by himself, to whom there is wanting any 
necessary reference whatever to a superior Being on whose 
creative and regulative will he depends in essence and in 
action. You know in what an inextricable maze of difficul- 
ties contemporary legal thought finds itself encompassed 
because of this initial deviation. You know how the jurist 
who has conformed to the standard established by so-called 
positivism has failed in his work, losing, together with the 
correct concept of human nature, the sound concept of 
law for which there has come to be lacking that coercive 
force upon the conscience of man which is its first and 
principal effect. Human and divine things, which, accord- 
ing to the definition of Ulpian, form the most general 
object of jurisprudence, are so intimately joined and con- 
nected that those which are first cannot be ignored with- 
out losing the exact evaluation of the second. 

This is all the more true since the most specific object of 
juridical science is the just and unjust (justi atque injuste 
scientia), or justice, in its high function of regulating the 
balance of individual and social needs in the bosom of the 
human family. 

Justice is not merely an abstract concept, an external ideal 
to which institutions must seek to conform as far as possi- 
ble in a given historical moment. It is above all something 
inherent in man, in society, in its fundamental institutions, 
because of that sum total of practical principles which it 
dictates and imposes, of those more universal norms of 
conduct which form part of the objective human and civil 
order established by the perfect mind of the First Maker. 
The science of the just and unjust supposes, therefore, a 
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more elevated wisdom which consists in knowing the basic 
arrangement of the thing created and consequently of its 
Arranger. Law, as Aquinas taught, is the object of justice 
(est objectum justitiae). It is the norm on which the great 
and fruitful idea of justice becomes concrete and real and 
as such leads to God, eternal and immutable Justice in its 
essence: from God it receives light and clearness, vigor 
and strength, meaning and content. 

The jurist, then, in the exercise of his profession moves be- 
tween the finite and the infinite, between the divine and 
the human, and in this necessary movement lies the no- 
bility of the science he cultivates. The other titles in virtue 
of which he is honored in human society can be regarded 
as a consequence of what We have mentioned. 


% * * 


Some Fundamental Norms for Jurists 


241. 


The insoluble contrasts between the concept of man and 
law according to Christian principles, which We have 
sought to illustrate briefly here, and that of juridical posi- 
tivism can be a source of deep anxiety in professional life. 
We well know, dear sons, how not infrequently in the soul 
of the Catholic jurist who wishes to remain faithful to his 
Christian concepts of law, there arise conflicts of con- 
science, especially when he must apply a law which con- 
science itself condemns as unjust. Thanks be to God, in 
Italy your task is considerably lightened because of the fact 
that divorce—cause of so many interior worries for the 
judge who must apply law—has no legal place. In reality, 
however, since the end of the eighteenth century—espe- 
cially in those regions where the persecution of the Church 
was severe—cases have been multiplied where Catholic 
judges have found themselves faced with the troublesome 
problem of the application of unjust laws. We, therefore, 
take this opportunity of your presence around Us to en- 
lighten the conscience of Catholic jurists by means of the 
statement of some fundamental norms. 

(1) For every sentence there is the principle that a judge 
cannot simply throw responsibility for his decision from his 
own shoulders, causing it to fall on the law of its authors. © 
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Undoubtedly, the authors are principally responsible for 
the effects of such a law. But the judge who applies it to a 
particular case by his sentence is a joint cause and thus 
jointly responsible for these effects. 

(2) A judge may never by his decision oblige anyone to 
commit an act intrinsically immoral, that is to say, an act 
which is by its very nature contrary to the law of God and 
the Church. 

(3) He can in no way expressly recognize and approve an 
unjust law—which for that matter would never constitute 
the foundation for a judgment valid in conscience and 
before God. Therefore, he cannot pronounce a penal judg- 
ment which would be equivalent to such approval. His re- 
sponsibility would be even graver if his judgment were to 
be a cause of public scandal. 

(4) Nevertheless, not every application of an unjust law 
is equivalent to its recognition or approval. In this case, a 
judge may—sometimes, perhaps, must—allow an unjust 
law to take its course, whenever. this may be the only 
means of averting a much greater evil. He may inflict 
a penalty for transgression of an unjust law if it is of such 
a kind that a person who is affected by it is reasonably 
disposed to submit to it in order to avoid that harm or as- 
sure a good of very much higher importance, and if the 
judge knows, or can prudently suppose, that such sanction 
will be willingly accepted by the transgressor for higher 
motives. In times of persecution, priests and laymen have 
often allowed themselves, without resistance, to pay fines 
or be deprived of personal freedom because of a transgres- 
sion of unjust laws, where in that way it was possible to 
preserve for the people an honest magistracy and to ward 
off from the Church and the faithful much more dreadful 
calamity. 

Naturally, when a sentence is of more serious consequences, 
all the more important and general must be the good that 
is to be safeguarded or the evil to be averted. There are, 
however, cases where the idea of compensation by means 
of the attainment of higher goods or prevention of greater 
evils cannot be applied, such as in the case of condemna- 
tion to death. 

In particular, a Catholic judge cannot pronounce, except 
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for reasons of great weight, a sentence of civil divorce— 
where this is in force—for a marriage valid before God 
and Church. He must not forget that such a sentence, in 
practice, does not come to touch only the civil effects but 
in reality rather conduces to the erroneous consideration of 
the actual bond as broken and of the new one as validly 
binding. 

To you, dear sons, We wish with full heart that Divine 
Providence may grant you the exercise of your office al- 
ways within the sphere of just legislation and in conform- 
ity with legitimate social requirements. Labor in every way 
to make for yourselves the perfect ideal of a jurist who, 
through his competence, his wisdom, his conscientiousness, 
his rectitude, merits and gains the esteem and confidence 


of all. 


Pius XII, address to members of the Union of 
Italian Catholic Jurists, November 6, 1949. 


State Bound to Respect Inalienable Rights 


242: 


The natural law—here is the foundation on which the so- 
cial doctrine of the Church rests. It is precisely her Chris- 
tian conception of the world which has inspired and 
sustained the Church in building up this doctrine on such a 
foundation. When she struggles to win and defend -her 
own freedom, she is actually doing this for the true free- 
dom and for the fundamental rights of man. In her eyes 
these essential rights are so inviolable that no argument of 
State and no pretext of common good can prevail against 
them. 

They are protected by an insurmountable wall. As far as 
this wall the common good can legislate as it pleases, but 
beyond this wall it may not go. It cannot touch these 
rights, for they constitute what is most precious in the 
common good. 

If this principle would be respected, how many and tragic 
catastrophes and what threatened dangers would be 
averted. This principle alone could renew the social and 
political face of the world. Who, however, is to have this 
unconditional respect for the rights of man except a person 
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who knows that he is acting under the gaze of a personal 
God? 
Pius XII, address to members of the Interna- 


tional Convention of Humanistic Studies, 
September 25, 1949. 


Essential Requirements of the Juridical Order in the Protection 


of Natural Rights 


243. This presupposes: (a) A tribunal and a judge who take 
their directions from a clearly formulated and defined 
right; (b) clear juridical norms which may not be over- 
turned by unwarranted appeals to a supposed popular 
sentiment or by merely utilitarian considerations; (c) the 
recognition of the principle that even the State and the 
functionaries and organizations dependent on it are obliged 
to repair and to withdraw measures which are harmful to 
the liberty, property, honor, progress or health of the in- 
dividuals. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1942. 


God—Not the State—Origin of Natural Rights 


244. God .. . assigned man’s purpose in life; it is from Him, 
with consequent necessity, that man derives personal im- 
proscribable rights to pursue that purpose and to be un- 
hindered in the attainment of it. Civil society is also of 
divine origin and indicated by nature itself, but it is sub- 
sequent to man and meant to be a means to defend him 
and to help him in the legitimate exercise of his God- 
given rights. Once the State, to the exclusion of God, 
makes itself the source of the rights of the human person, 
man is forthright reduced to the position of a slave, of a 
mere civic commodity to be exploited for the selfish aims 
of a group that happens to possess power. 


Pius XII, letter to President Harry S. Truman, 
August 26, 1947. 


Inalienable Rights Inhere in the Spiritual Nature of Man 


245. Man has a spiritual and immortal soul. He is a person, 
marvelously endowed by his Creator with gifts of body and 
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mind. He is a true “microcosm,” as the ancients said, a 
world in miniature, with value far surpassing that of the 
vast inanimate cosmos. God alone is his last end... In 
consequence, he has been endowed by God with various 
prerogatives: the right to life, to bodily integrity, to the 
necessary means of existence, the right to tend toward his 
ultimate goal in the path marked out for him by God, the 
right of association and the right to possess and use prop- 
erty. 
Pius XI, encyclical Divini Redemptoris, on 
Atheistic Communism. 


Fundamental Rights Enumerated 


246. He who would have the star of peace shine out and stand 
over human society should cooperate, for his part, in giv- 
ing back to the human person the dignity given to it by 
God from the very beginning; should oppose the excessive 
herding of men, as if they were a mass without a soul: 
their economic, social, political, intellectual and moral in- 
consistency; their dearth of solid principles and strong 
convictions, their surfeit of instinctive sensible excitement 
and their fickleness. 

He should favor, by every lawful means, in every sphere 
of life, social institutions in which a full personal responsi- 
bility is assured and guaranteed both in the earthly and 
the eternal order of things. 
He should uphold respect for, and the practical realization 
of, the following fundamental personal rights: the right to 
maintain and develop one’s corporal, intellectual and 
moral life and especially the right to religious formation 
and education; the right to worship God in public and in 
private and to carry on religious works of charity; the 
right to marry and to achieve the aim of married life; the 
right to conjugal and domestic society; the right to work, 
as the indispensable means toward the maintenance of 
family life; the right to free choice of a state of life, and 
hence, too, of the priesthood or religious life; the right to 
the use of material goods, in keeping with one’s duties and 
social limitations. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1942. 
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Social Responsibility of the Individual Correlative of Natural 


Rights 


247. Divine Providence has ordained that the fundamental 


248. 


rights of the citizen be balanced by his obligations, the ob- 
servance of which protects those rights . . . If, however, 
this fidelity were to fail, the magnificent traditions of your 
fathers and their ideal of liberty would crumble; civic life 
itself at one fell blow would lose all its value. 


Pius XII, radio address to the Congress of 
Swiss Catholics, September 4, 1949. 


Try to arise and to mold a sense of responsibility and to 
remind them [students] that liberty is not the only one 
among all the human values, although it is numbered 
among the foremost, but that it has its limits, intrinsic in 
the unescapable norms of decency and extrinsic in the cor- 
relative rights of others, both as regards the right of each 
one in particular as well as the rights of society in general. 


Pius XII, radio address to the Inter-American 
Congress on Catholic Education, LaPaz, Bo- 
livia, October 15, 1948. 


LOOP POPP PPP 
Chapter Six 


The International Order 


diode RO, DiC Dal Oy, 


HE HOLY SEE HAS DEVOTED ITSELF UNTIRINGLY AND 
unceasingly to the cause of restoring world peace and 
order. Beginning in 1939, the Christmas Messages of 
Pius XII have been notable among papal utterances for their 
clear diagnosis of the causes of war and unrest and for an ex- 
position of the principles upon which international order may 
be built. It will be noted that the Pontiff, while not at all over- 
looking the material prerequisites for peace, lays heavy stress 
upon the spiritual and moral conditions necessary for bringing 
the hopes of mankind to fruition. The careful study of the 
Christmas Messages, readily available to all, will prove most 
rewarding to those diligently seeking to remedy the causes of 
war, the attaining of a just and lasting peace and the better- 
ment of peoples everywhere. 

At its inception the United Nations Organization was 
looked upon hopefully as the instrument which would achieve 
order and peace. Subsequent events have indicated, however, 
that convention and organization alone is utterly inadequate. 
Today many are advocating a world-state of one kind or an- 
other, but the problems which it will occasion will be basically 
the same as those currently pressing for solution. Addressing 
delegates of the fourth annual Congress of the World Move- 
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ment for Federal Government on April 6, 1951, Pius XII 
pointed out that, while the principle of international organiza- 
tion and world federation receives warm and wholehearted 
approval, superficial organizations and mechanical political 
structures will prove of little lasting value. There is objective 
right and objective wrong in international life. Expediency is 
no justification for the violation of the natural law by nations. 
The exploitation of weak nations, the reducing of millions of 
people to a position of economic and political slavery, recourse 
to power politics and the invocation of an irresponsible sov- 
ereignty must be abandoned. Otherwise, international organi- 
zations or world federation will have succeeded only in 
“adding one more legal automaton to so many others” which 
have already failed in accomplishing the task for which they 
were created. Emphasizing the need of sound natural law 
principles as a foundation, Pius said that “the first concern 
must be that of establishing solidly, or of restoring, these 
fundamental principles in all fields.” Without this, the Pope 
concluded, a world organization, “whatever might be its struc- 
ture . . . could neither maintain itself nor perdure.”’ 

In a series of magnificent passages in an allocution to the 
College of Cardinals on June 1, 1946, the undaunted Pontiff 
declared that the role of the Church in these troubled times 
was that of a “lighthouse” sending forth “‘its bright and guid- 
ing beam, shedding the light of Christ on the course that must 
be followed” by a world seeking peace. While not minimizing 
the gravity of the hour, Pius urged the faithful to take courage 
and to be of good heart for “God is with you.” This message 
of faith and hope from the lips of the Vicar of Christ should 
give strength and fortitude to all. 

“The Church’s task, always a difficult one, of exhorting all 
men to conscientious and upright conduct, self-restraint, and 
respect for truth and justice, is more than ever arduous and 
thankless in such troubled and critical times as these; but it is 
for that very reason doubly important and urgent. At a time 
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when material jealousies and rivalries are threatening to en- 
gulf humanity; when in the heat of conflict a transitory com- 
mon interest of the purely economic or political order tends to 
obliterate the sentiment of true Christian brotherhood; when 
the forces of revolution and atheism make it their object to 
drive the deluded masses like a flock of sheep, disguising under 
false appearances the goal . . . to which they are being led 
—at such a time it is more than ever necessary for the Church, 
like a lighthouse, to send forth its bright and guiding beams, 
shedding the light of Christ on the course that must be fol- 
lowed, and clearly showing the limits to the right or left of 
which there are rocks and whirlpools that threaten ship- 
wreck. 

“The bitter experiences of war, the disappointments which 
have succeeded it, an outlook which offers but little hope— 
all this, it is true, means that the Church has to perform her 
tasks in the face of an ever-increasing number of human be- 
ings whom misery and unhappiness have exhausted, enfeebled 
and discouraged. 

“But this is no reason for being dismayed or disheartened, 
or for losing sight of the real situation as a whole. And so We 
shall never tire of saying to all Our children, and to all who 
share their sentiments: Take courage; be of good heart . . . 
You are powerful, more powerful than your opponents. The 
chief source of your strength lies in your inner convictions 
and these are true and genuine, solidly grounded on eternal 
principles, and not on false concepts, on the fabrications of 
error, on lying maxims, on impressions or expedients of the 
moment. God is with you.” 
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I. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The Nations Form an International Society 


249. The Catholic doctrine on the State and civil society has 
always been based on the principle that, in keeping with 
the will of God, the nations form together’a community 
with a common aim and common duties. Even when the 
proclamation of this principle and its practical conse- 
quences gave rise to violent reactions, the Church denied 
her assent to the erroneous concept of an absolutely au- 
tonomous sovereignty divested of all social obligations. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1948. 


Church Approves the Principle of International Organization 


250. Things being thus restored, the order required by justice 
and charity re-established and the nations reconciled, it is 
much to be desired, Venerable Brethren, that all States, 
putting aside mutual suspicion, should unite in one league, 
or rather a type of family of peoples, calculated both to 
maintain their own independence and safeguard the order 
of human society. What especially, among other reasons, 
calls for such an association of nations, is the generally 
recognized need of making every effort to abolish or reduce 
the enormous burden of the military expenditure which 
the State can no longer afford, in order to forestall these 
disastrous wars or at least to remove the danger of them 
as far as possible. So would each nation be assured not 
only of its independence but also of the integrity of its 
territory within its just boundaries. 

The Church will certainly not refuse her zealous aid to 
States united under the Christian Law in any of their un- 
dertakings inspired by justice and charity .. . 
Benedict XV, encyclical Pacem Dei Munus, 
on Peace and Christian Reconciliation, May 


23, 1920. 
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Never, perhaps, in the past have the souls of men experi- 
enced as vividly as they seem to do in our day the desire 
to reinforce and to extend for the common good of human 
society as a whole the relations of brotherhood whereby 
their common origin and nature bind them together. In- 
deed, the nations have not yet the full enjoyment of the 
blessings of peace. On this side and on that, longstanding 
discords and new differences provoke seditions and internal 
struggles and many controversies which jeopardize the tran- 
quility and prosperity of peoples can never be solved save 
by the joint actions of heads of States or those who direct 
or administer the country’s interests. And so it is very easy 
to understand the longings of a great many people to see, 
in the name of this universal brotherhood, the establish- 
ment of an even closer and closer union between the vari- 
ous nations, all the more because all acknowledge the unity 
of the human race. 


Pius XI, encyclical Mortalium Animos, on 
Religious Unity, January 6, 1928. 


Prime Political Objective of International Organization is 


vad Fab 


203% 


Preservation of the Peace 


In Our Christmas Message of 1939 We expressed a desire 
for the creation of international organizations which, while 
avoiding the lacunae and defects of the past, should be 
really capable of preserving peace according to the prin- 
ciples of justice and equity, against all possible threats in 
the future. Since today, in the light of such terrible ex- 
periences, the desire to secure a new world-wide peace in- 
stitution of this kind is ever more occupying the attention 
and care of statesmen and peoples, We gladly express Our 
pleasure and form the hope that its actual achievement 
may really correspond in the largest possible measure to 
the nobility of its end, which is the maintenance of tran- 
quility and security in the world for the benefit of all. 


Pius XII, radio message on World Reconstruction, 
September 1, 1944. 


From the decisions already published by international com- 
missions one may draw the conclusion that an essential 


point in any future international arrangement will be the 
formation of an organization for the maintenance of 
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peace. This organization will be vested by common consent 
with supreme authority and with power to smother in its 
germinal stages any threat of isolated or collective aggres- 
sion. No one can hail this development with greater joy 
than he who has long upheld the principle that the idea of 
war as an apt and appropriate means of solving interna- 
tional conflicts is now out of date. 
No one can wish success to this undertaking [the United 
Nations], which is now being worked out more seriously 
and purposefully than ever before, with greater enthusiasm 
than he who has consciously striven to make the Christian 
and religious mentality reject modern war with its mon- 
strous means of conducting hostilities. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1944. 


254. Your movement, gentlemen, dedicates itself to realizing 

an effective political organization of the world. Nothing is 
more in conformity with the traditional doctrine of the 
Church, with her teaching concerning legitimate or ille- 
gitimate war, above all in the present emergency. 
It is necessary, therefore, to arrive at such an organization, 
if for no other reason than to put an end to the armaments 
race in which for many years peoples have been ruining 
and exhausting themselves through sheer waste. 


Pius XII, address to delegates of the fourth 
annual Congress of the World Movement for 
Federal Government, April 6, 1951. 
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Il. INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY AND 
WAR OF AGGRESSION 


Aggressive Warfare an International Crime 


255. One thing . . . is certain: the commandment of peace is 
a matter of divine law. 
Its purpose is the protection of the goods of humanity, in- 
asmuch as they are gifts of the Creator. 


* * * 
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Every war of aggression against those goods which the 
divine plan for peace unconditionally obliges men to re- 
spect and guarantee, and accordingly to protect and de- 
fend, is a sin, a crime, an outrage against the majesty of 
God, the Creator and Ordainer of the world. 

* * x 


Assistance to Victim Nations and Sanction Against Aggressor 
an Obligation of Family of Nations 


256. A people threatened with an unjust aggression, or already 
its victim, may not remain passively indifferent if it would 
act and think as becomes Christians; all the more does the 
solidarity of the family of nations forbid others to behave as 
mere spectators in an attitude of apathetic neutrality. Who 
will ever measure the harm already caused in the past by 
such indifference to war of aggression which is quite alien 
to the Christian instinct? One thing however is certain: 
the commandment of peace is a matter of divine law. Its 
purpose is the protection of the goods of humanity, inas- 
much as they are the gifts of the Creator. Among these 
goods some are of such importance to society that it is per- 
fectly lawful to defend them against unjust aggression. 
Their defense is even an obligation for the nations as a 
whole who have a duty not to abandon a nation that is 
attacked. 


Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1948. 


Vigorous Action Against Aggression and Threats to World 
Peace a Duty of Family of Nations 


This organization [United Nations Organization] will be 
vested by common consent with supreme authority and 
with power to smother in its germinal stage any threat of 
isolated or collective aggression. No one can hail this de- 
velopment with greater joy than he who has long upheld 
the principle that the idea of war as an apt and appropri- 
ate means of solving international conflicts is now out of 
date. 
% % * 


If there is now the threat that other nations will intervene 
judicially and inflict chastisement on aggressors, then war 
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will always be subject to the stigma of proscription, will be 
under surveillance, and will be open to prevention by 
force. Thus, mankind, emerging from the dark night in 
which it has been so long submerged, will be able to hail 
the dawn of a new and better era of history. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1944. 


Function of Force is to Defend—Not Destroy—Rights 


Zo7t 


298. 


Law, however wise, cannot hope to prevail—so weak or 
perverse is human nature—unless it has the backing of a 
reasonable force. But the true function of that force will 
be to protect and defend the rights given to man by God 
and just law, not to whittle them down and crush them. 
Pius XII, discourse to members of the Armed 


Forces Sub-Committee of the U. S. Senate, 
November 17, 1949. 


Law and order may at times have need of the strong arm 
of force. Some enemies of justice can be brought to terms 
only by force. But force should be held always in check by 
law and order and be exercised only in their defense. Nor 
is any man law unto himself. 


Pius XII, discourse to members of the U. S. Armed 
Services Committee, October 8, 1947. 
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III. SprrrIruAL AND MoRAL FOUNDATION 
NECESSARY FOR INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


Rejection of Christ Brings Darkness and Disorder on World 


209. 


The Holy Gospel narrates that when Jesus was crucified 
“there was darkness over the whole earth,’ ? a terrifying 
symbol of what happened and what still happens spiritually 
whenever incredulity, blind and proud, has succeeded in 
excluding Christ from modern life, especially from public 


1 Matt. xxvii. 45. 
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life, and has undermined faith in God as well as faith in 
Christ. The consequence is that the moral values by which 
in other times public and private conduct was gauged 
have fallen into disuse; and the much vaunted civilization 
of society, which has made even more rapid progress, with- 
drawing man, the family, and the State from the beneficent 
and regenerating effects of the idea of God and the teach- 
ing of the Church, has caused to reappear, in regions in 
which for many centuries shone the splendors of Christian 
civilization, in a manner even more clear, even more 
distinct, even more distressing, the signs of a corrupt and 
corrupting paganism: “There was darkness when they 
crucified), esus.ay 7 

Many perhaps, while abandoning the teaching of Christ, 
were not fully conscious of being led astray by a mirage of 
glittering phrases, which proclaimed such estrangement as 
an escape from the slavery in which they were previously 
held; nor did they then foresee the bitter consequences of 
bartering the truth that sets free for error which enslaves. 
They did not realize that in renouncing the infinitely wise 
and paternal laws of God, and the unifying and elevating 
doctrines of Christ’s love, they were resigning themselves 
to the whim of a poor, fickle human wisdom: they spoke 
of progress, when they were going backward; of being 
lifted up, when they grovelled; of reaching man’s estate, 
when they stooped to servility. They did not perceive the 
inability of all human effort to replace the law of Christ by 
anything equal to it; “they became vain in their thoughts.” * 
With the weakening of faith in God and in Jesus Christ, 
and the darkening in men’s minds of the light of moral 
principles, there disappeared the indispensable foundation 
of the stability and quiet of that internal and external, pri- 
vate and public order, which alone can support and safe- 
guard the prosperity of States. 

It is true that even when Europe had a cohesion of broth- 
erhood through identical ideas gathered from Christian 
preaching, she was not free from divisions, convulsions and 
wars which laid her waste; but perhaps they never felt the 
intense pessimism of today as to the possibility of settling 


2 Roman Breviary, Good Friday, Response Five. 
3 Rom. i. 21. 
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them, for they then had an effective moral sense of the 
just and of the unjust, of the lawful and of the unlawful, 
which, by restraining outbreaks of passion, left the way 
open to an honorable settlement. In our days, on the con- 
trary, dissensions arise not only from the surge of rebellious 
passion, but also from a deep spiritual crisis which has 
overthrown the sound principles of private and public 


morality. 
Pius XII, encyclical Summi Pontificatus. 


Freedom, as a basis of normal human relations, cannot be 
interpreted as an unbridled liberty, whether there is ques- 
tion of individuals or parties, of an entire people, the col- 
lectivity as they say today, or even of a totalitarian State, 
which will use every means, with utter disregard, to make 
sure of its purpose. No, freedom is something quite differ- 
ent. It is the temple of the moral order erected on har- 
monious lines; it is the aggregate of the rights and duties 
of individuals and the family—some of those rights im- 
prescribable even when an apparent common good might 
challenge them—of the rights and duties of a nation or 
State and of the family of nations and States. These rights 
and duties are carefully measured and balanced by the de- 
mands of the dignity of human person and family on one 
side, and of the common good on the other. 

Peace cannot be established by forcing the weak to submit 
to the strong. No, only the actualization of genuine freedom 
can produce true peace. During the war years We took 
occasion to point out the basis and the demands of a true 
peace, raisirig Our voice in earnest appeal to the nations of 
the world, and especially to their leaders, to stifle and 
crush all feelings of rancor and hate, all unholy self-seek- 
ing and mutual distrust resolved in a spirit of fraternal 
co-operation to pay homage in their lives and conduct to 
the principle that a word given is a sacred thing, that 
mere force never confers a right, that truthfulness, courtesy, 
justice and an equitable distribution of wealth are indis- 
pensable to a world at peace. Certainly a consummation 
ardently to be hoped for; yet it seems to recede farther and 
farther away, and many there are who hardly dare to hope 
to see it attained. 
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And in very truth, the last decades, with a perspicacity 
suggestive of an almost apocalyptic judgment of the world, 
have demonstrated and warned that freedom and peace 
are spiritual values that can be won only by a faith in a 
personal God and an unconditional acknowledgment of the 
moral value of Christianity. They give tangible proof that 
where that faith is lacking, the temple of freedom and 
peace rests on sand; both concepts have lost their signif- 
icance. 


Pius XII, remarks on receiving the new British 
Minister to the Holy See, June 23, 1951. 


Repudiation of Christian Virtues Leads to World Distress 


260. The present social conditions of peoples present themselves 
to Our eyes in a manner which arouses in Us the most lively 
anxiety and preoccupations. Many discuss, write and speak 
on the method of finally achieving the peace that is so 
much desired. But some pass by or openly repudiate the 
principles which must constitute its solid basis. 

In fact, in not a few countries it is not truth but falsehood 
that is presented under the garb of right; neither are love 
and charity favored but hatred and blind rivalry are in- 
culcated; concord between citizens is not encouraged but 
disturbances and disorder are provoked instead. 

As sincere and right-thinking people recognize, the prob- 
lems which still separate the nations cannot be solved 
rightly in this manner, nor can the working classes be set 
on the path, as necessary, toward a better future. Neither 
hatred nor lies nor disorders ever produced anything good. 
Without doubt it is necessary to lift up the needy people 
to a state worthy of man; but not through force and agi- 
tations, but by means of just laws. It is necessary, certainly, 
to eliminate as soon as possible, under the auspices of truth 
and the guidance of justice, all the controversies that di- 
vide and separate peoples. 

While the sky is overcast with dark clouds, We who have 
the freedom, dignity, and prosperity of all nations very 
earnestly at heart cannot but return to exhorting all citi- 
zens and their rulers to true concord and peace. Let all of 
us remember what war brings, which, alas, We know from 
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experience: nothing but ruin, death and every kind of 
misery. 

Pius XII, encyclical Summi Maeroris, on Establishing 

Conditions for Peace, July 26, 1950. 


Denial and Rejection of Universal Norm of Morality a Basic 


ZOE 


Cause of Disorder in International Society 


The present age, Venerable Brethren, by adding new errors 
to the doctrinal aberrations of the past, has pushed these to 
extremes which lead inevitably to a drift towards chaos. 
Before all else, it is certain that the radical and ultimate 
cause of the evils which We deplore in modern society is 
the denial and rejection of a universal norm of morality 
as well for individual and social life as for international 
relations. We mean the disregard, so common nowadays, 
and the forgetfulness of the natural law itself, which has 
its foundation in God, Almighty Creator and Father of all, 
supreme and absolute Lawgiver, all-wise and just Judge of 
human actions. When God is hated, every basis of morality 
is undermined; the voice of conscience is stilled or at any 
rate grows very faint, that voice which teaches even to 
the illiterate and to uncivilized tribes what is good and 
what is bad, what lawful, what forbidden, and makes men 
feel themselves responsible for their actions to a supreme 
Judge. 
Pius XII, encyclical Summi Pontificatus, on 
the Function of the State. 


Return to Religion, Morality and Practice of Christian Virtue 


Key to Peace 


262. There cannot be tranquility either for individuals, groups, 


or for nations except on the condition that everything be 
arranged in harmony with that order which arises from 
the Gospel precepts and which is confirmed and enlivened 
by divine grace . 

By bitter experience, well do We know how many crimes, 
massacres and wars have been caused because men aban- 
doned the royal road which the Divine Redeemer pointed 
out by His shining example and consecrated with His 
blood. Each and every one must return to that path and be 
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convinced of the fact that peace cannot come to society 
unless it inspires and guides the heart of each individual. 
To attain this it will be necessary to keep under strict 
control immoderate and evil inclinations and make them 
submissive to reason, to the plan of God and to divine law. 
The teaching of a great Roman orator, even though a 
pagan, is very appropriate: “If we wish to pass in peaceful 
tranquility that span of time apportioned to our life we 
must resist with all our strength and by every means those 
disturbances brought about by the foolishness of men and 
stirred up heedlessly” (Cic. Tusc., C. 11). 
Let that Christian virtue, then, from which alone we may 
hope for the renewal of morals and that just and ordered 
restoration of national well-being so desired by all, shine 
forth in men’s souls and live and triumph in civil society. 
Pius XII, Easter Message, 1950. 


263. For true though it is that the evils from which mankind 
suffers today come in part from economic instability and 
from the struggle of interests relative to a more equal dis- 
tribution of the goods which God has given man as a 
means of sustenance and progress, it is not less true that 
their root is deeper and more intrinsic, belonging to the 
sphere of religious belief and moral convictions which have 
been perverted by the progressive alienation of the peo- 
ples from that unity of doctrine, faith, customs and morals 
which once was promoted by the tireless and beneficent 
work of the Church. If it is to have any effect, the re-edu- 
cation of mankind must be, above all things, spiritual and 
religious. Hence it must proceed from Christ as from its 
indispensable foundation, must be actuated by justice and 
crowned by charity. 


Pius XII, encyclical Summi Pontificatus, on 
the Function of the State. 


Christian Principles Must Be Applied in Public and Private 
Life 


264. Let all remember that the flood of evil and disaster that 
has overtaken the world in past years was due chiefly to 
the fact that the divine religion of Jesus Christ, that pro- 
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vider of mutual charity among citizens, peoples and na- 
tions, did not govern, as it should, private, domestic and 
public life. If things have gone wrong on account of the 
desertion from Christ, public and private life must return 
to Him as soon as possible: if error has clouded the minds 
of men, they must return to that truth which, revealed 
from on high, indicates the right way to heaven: if hatred 
has brought them fatal results, they must return to Chris- 
tian love which alone can heal their many wounds, and 
carry them over the crisis so filled with danger. 


Pius XII, encyclical Optatissima Pax, on 
Public Prayers for Social and World Peace, 
issued December 18, 1947. 


International Organizations Powerless to Assure Peace Unless 
Concept of Brotherhood of Man Prevails 


265. Who can think without fear and horror of conflicts, civil 
disorders, clashes of war, which henceforth, with the power 
of new weapons, will cause destruction beyond all descrip- 
tion? That such disaster may be warded off, We welcome 
with approval the steps that have been taken to unite na- 
tions together in even closer alliance. But this will be a 
faltering attempt, founded on quicksand, unless there pre- 
vails everywhere a strong sense of the brotherhood of man 
which renders mutual contracts sacred and _ secure, 
strengthens pacts, and welds communities together. 
Experience teaches clearly that men do not look upon one 
another as brothers unless they recognize that they are all 
sons of the same Father. Without reverence for the su- 
preme Lawgiver and divine Judge, right and wrong are 
mere words and the moral law collapses; if there is no 
sanction to be feared, iniquity goes to all extremes in deeds 
of daring and arrogance; men will fight, destroy and kill 
with the fury of wild animals whose only miserable delight 
consists in the enjoyment of pleasures and cruelty. 


Pius XII, apostolic exhortation to the Bishops 
of the World, February 11, 1949. 
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IV. THE PEACE 


Peace Defined 


266. What is peace? Surely it is something more than the mere 
absence of armed warfare and shedding of blood. It has 
a positive character of noble dignity. St. Augustine’s cele- 
brated definition holds true in every field of moral and 
social life. ““Peace is the tranquility of order. And what is 
order? Order is an arrangement of components, equal and 
unequal, assigning to each its proper place” (De Civitate 
Dei, bk. 19, ch. 13). Let each and every element hold or re- 
turn to its proper place in the universal harmony of hu- 
man society; confirm this order in such a way that it will 
endure and its benefits be reaped in calm security. You 
will then have enthroned peace in God’s world. Admirable 
formula, perfectly exact, comprehensive, elegant. No other 
has ever been advanced to take its place or to equal it. It 
echoes the divine message of the Redeemer; it expresses 
the immortal tradition of the Church. 


Pius XII, discourse to members of the U. S. Senate 
Appropriations Committee, November 1, 1947. 


The Nature of the Peace—Objectives Stated 


267. A true peace is not a mathematical result of a proportion 
of forces, but in its last and deepest meaning is a moral 
and juridical process. It is not, in fact, achieved without 
the employment of force, and its very existence needs the 
support of a normal measure of power. But the real func- 
tion of this force, if it is to be morally correct, should con- 
sist in protecting and defending, and not in lessening or 
suppressing rights. An hour like the present—so full of 
possibilities for vast beneficent progress no less than for 
fatal defects and blunders—has perhaps never been seen 
in the history of mankind. 
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And this hour demands, with insistent voice, that the aims 
and programs for peace be inspired by the highest moral 
sense. They should have as their supreme purpose nothing 
less than the task of securing agreement and concord be- 
tween the warring nations—an achievement which may 
leave with every nation, in the consciousness of its duty to 
unite with the rest of the family of states, the possibility of 
co-operating with dignity, without renouncing or destroying 
itself in the great future task of recuperation and recon- 
struction. 

Naturally the achievement of such a peace would not im- 
ply in any way the abandonment of necessary guarantees 
and sanctions in the event of any attempt to use force 
against right. Do not ask from any member of the family 
of peoples, however small or weak, for that renunciation 
of substantial rights or vital necessities which you your- 
selves, if it were demanded from your people, would deem 


impracticable. 
Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1943. 


Repression of Aggression Only Part of Peace Objective 


268. No doubt, such a disastrous war, unleashed by an unjust 
aggression and continued beyond lawful limits when it was 
clear that it was irreparably lost, could not be terminated 
simply in a peace which did not include guarantees that 
similar acts of violence would not be repeated. Neverthe- 
less, all the measures of repression and prevention should 
keep their character of means and hence remain subordi- 
nate to the lofty and ultimate purposes of a true peace, 
which, while providing the necessary guarantees, contem- 
plates the gradual co-operation of conquerors and con- 
quered in the work of reconstruction to the advantage of 
the entire family of nations and as well of each of its 
members. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1946. 


Justice Alone Incapable of Restoring Peace—Social Charity 
Necessary 


269. But in effecting all this, the law of charity, “which is the 
bond of perfection,” must always take a leading role. How 
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completely deceived, therefore, are those rash reformers 
who concern themselves with the enforcement of justice 
alone—and this, commutative justice—and in their pride 
reject the assistance of charity! Admittedly, no vicarious 
charity can substitute for justice which is due as an obli- 
gation and is wrongfully denied. Yet even supposing that 
everyone should finally receive all that is due him, the 
widest field for charity will always remain open. For justice 
alone can, if faithfully observed, remove the causes of 
social conflict but can never bring about union of minds 
and hearts. Indeed, all the institutions for the establish- 
ment of peace and the promotion of mutual help among 
men, however perfect these may seem, have the principal 
foundation of their stability in the mutual bonds of minds 
and hearts whereby the members are united with one an- 
other. If this bond is lacking, the best of regulations come 
to naught, as we have learned by too frequent experience. 
And so, then only will true co-operation be possible for a 
single common good when the constituent parts of society 
deeply feel themselves members of one great family and 
children of the same heavenly Father; nay, they are one 
body in Christ, “but severally members one of another,” * 
so that “if one member suffers anything, all the members 
suffer with it.” ° 


Pius XI, encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, on 
the Reconstruction of the Social Order. 


But justice only, and alone, cannot overcome the difficul- 
ties and obstacles which very frequently lie in the way of 
establishing a tranquility that will endure. If charity be 
not joined with strict and rigid justice, in a kind of broth- 
erly bond, the eye of the mind is easily clouded and 
thereby hindered, so that it does not discern the rights of 
another; the ears become deaf, so that they do not hear 
the voice of that equity which has the power, by explana- 
tion to the wise man willing to listen, to make clear in 
reasonable and orderly fashion whatever may be matter of 
dispute, even the bitterest and rudest of differences. 

We must, of course, be understood, when We speak of 


4 Rom. xii. 5. 
& 1 Cor. xu 26, 
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charity here, to mean that effective and generous charity 
which led the Divine Redeemer to die for each of us: 
“who loves me and delivered himself for me,” * that charity 
which “urgeth us”? and brings it about that, they also who 
live, may not now live to themselves, “but to him who died 
for them and rose again”; ® that charity, in fine, moved by 
which Christ Our Lord took “the form of a servant,” ® that 
we might all be made brethren in Him who is “the first- 
born,” ?° children of that same God, heirs of that same 
kingdom, called to the joys of that same eternal happiness. 
If the minds of mortal men would somewhat drink in the 
kindness of this love; and in it repose themselves, then, 
beyond all doubting, the light of peace would begin to 
shine upon the laboring human race. Then to provocative 
anger would succeed the tranquility of a reasoning mind; 
to exaggerated and unbridled demands, the benevolent co- 
operation of helping effort, so that trustful repose and 
serenity would take the place of all that dreadful unrest 
of mind. 


Peace Should Be Based on Justice and Social Charity—Not on 


22. 


Vengeance 


But let us leave the past and turn our eyes toward the fu- 
ture which, according to the promises of the powerful ones 
of this world, is to consist, once the bloody conflicts of to- 
day have ceased, in a new order founded on justice and on 
prosperity. Will that future be really different; above all, 
will it be better? Will treaties of peace, will the new in- 
ternational order at the end of this war be animated by 
justice and by equity towards all, by that spirit which 
frees and pacifies? Or will there be a lamentable repetition 
of ancient and of recent errors? 

To hope for a decisive change exclusively from the shock 
of war and its final issue is idle as experience shows, The 
hour of victory is an hour of external triumph for the 


6 Gal. ii. 20. 

7 II Cor. v. 14. 
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party to whom victory falls, but it is in equal measure the 
hour of temptation. In this hour the angel of justice strives 
with the demons of violence; the heart of the victor all too 
easily is hardened; moderation and farseeing wisdom ap- 
pear to him weakness; the excited passions of the people, 
often inflamed by the sacrifices and sufferings they have 
borne, obscure the vision even of responsible persons and 
make them inattentive to the warning voice of humanity 
and equity, which is overwhelmed or drowned in the in- 
human cry, “Vae victis: Woe to the conquered.” There is 
danger lest settlements and decisions born in such condi- 
tions be nothing else than injustice under the cloak of 
justice. 
No, Venerable Brethren, safety does not come to peoples 
from external means, from the sword, which can impose 
conditions of peace but does not create peace. Forces that 
are to renew the face of the earth should proceed from 
within, from the spirit. 
Pius XII, encyclical Summi Pontificatus, on 
the Function of the State. 


In any war where one of the belligerents succeeded only 
through the power of the sword and other means of irre- 
sistible coercion in reaching a clear and unquestioned vic- 
tory, it would find itself in the position of being physically 
able to dictate an inequitable peace imposed by force. But 
it is certain that nobody, whose conscience is illuminated 
by the principles of true justice, could recognize in such a 
precarious solution the character of assured and prudent 
wisdom. 

Although in the nature of things, it may be that the period 
of transition that runs from the termination of hostilities 
and the formal conclusion of peace, to the attainment of 
normal social stability, is determined, in large part, by the 
power of the victor over the vanquished, nevertheless, wise, 
and hence moderate, political skill never forgets or fails 
to give the losing side the hope—We should like to say 
confidence—that even to their people and its vital necessi- 
ties a worthy place be prepared and juridically assigned. 


Pius XII, allocution to College of Cardinals, 
June 2, 1944. 
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Prompt Negotiation of Peace Essential 


273. It was indeed to be feared, considering the ruinous and 
confused conditions in which the cruel conflict left the 
world, that the path from the end of the war to the con- 
clusion of the peace would be long and painful. But at 
present we are witnessing its continuation without being 
able to foresee—despite some notable progress at last made 
—how or when it will be terminated; and this indefinite 
prolonging of an abnormal state of instability and uncer- 
tainty is the clear symptom of an evil which constitutes the 
sad characteristic of our age. 

Men were witnesses of prodigious activity in all the fields 
of military power, formidable in its precision and extent 
of preparation and organization, lightning-like in the speed 
and improvisation with which it was continuously adapting 
itself to circumstances and needs; now they see the elabora- 
tion and drawing up of peace taking place with great 
slowness and amid divergencies not yet overcome in de- 
termining aims and methods. 

When for the first time the Atlantic Charter was an- 
nounced, the whole world listened; at least one could 
breathe freely. But what remains of that message and its 
provisions? 

Even in some of those States which, either through free 
choice or under the aegis of other greater powers, love to 
appear to the world of today as the standard-bearers of 
new and true progress, the “Four Freedoms” recently 
hailed with enthusiasm by many, now seem only a shadow 
or a counterfeit of what was in the mind and intentions of 
the most loyal of their promulgators. 

We most willingly recognize the untiring efforts of out- 
standing statesmen who for a year or so, in a series of al- 
most uninterrupted and toilsome conferences, have labored 
to bring about what honest men the world over ardently 
long for and desire. 

But, alas, differences of opinion, mutual distrust and sus- 
picion, the doubtful value, in fact and in justice, of not a 
few decisions already taken or still to be taken, have made 
uncertain and fragile the strength and vitality of com- 
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promises and solutions based on force or political prestige, 
which leave deep down in many hearts delusion and dis- 
content. 


Dangerous Unrest Caused by Delay 


Instead of advancing toward a real peace, people in vast 
territories of the globe and in large sections especially of 
Europe are in a state of constant unrest from which there 
could arise sooner or later the flames of new conflicts. 


* * * 


The first condition in order to fulfill the expectations of 
the nations, to lessen and gradually to remove the internal 
disturbances from which they suffer, to remove the dan- 
gerous international tensions, is that all your energies and 
all your good will be directed to putting an end to the 
present intolerable state of uncertitude and to hasten, as 
soon as possible, the coming of a definite peace among all 
States—and that notwithstanding difficulties which no 
calm consideration can fail to recognize. 
During the long years of the war and postwar period, hu- 
man nature, a prey to innumerable and indescribable suf- 
ferings, has given proof of incredible powers of resistance. 
But this power is limited! 
For millions of human beings that limit has already been 
reached; the spring is already stretched too far; the slight- 
est thing would cause it to snap, and its breaking could 
have irreparable consequences. Humanity wants to be able 
to hope again. 
A speedy and complete conclusion of peace is of real and 
lively interest to all those who know that only a prompt 
return to normal economic, juridical and spiritual relations 
among nations can save the world from incalculable shocks 
and disorders which would only help the dark forces to 
evil. 
Therefore, let the year that is now coming to an end be 
the last year of vain and fruitless expectancy; let the new 
year see the peace a reality. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1946. 
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274. It seems that in the present state of affairs, one must ex-— 
pect with great probability that the future peace treaties 
will only be an opus imperfectum. Many of those who 
write them will recognize in them the result of compro- 
mises between the policies and claims of differing political 
powers rather than the expression of their own personal 
ideas based on the true and just concepts of right and 
equity, of human feeling and prudence. 


* * * 


If you wish to give more than a superficial stability and 
duration to your labors for the new order and a peace that 
will not fail; if you wish to prevent its being violated 
sooner or later due to its own harshness, to the practical 
difficulties of putting it into effect, to its inherent defects 
and shortcomings, to the omissions and insufficiencies per- 
haps inevitable today, to its real or imagined effects in the 
future which cannot be calculated at the moment; then 
take care to leave open the way for amendments—accord- 
ing to a clearly determined procedure—as soon as the ma- 
jority of peoples, the voice of reason and of equity show 
that these amendments are opportune and desirable or 
even called for. 

In design, a machine can appear to be of indisputable per- 
fection for its rigorous mathematical precision, but may 
show itself seriously defective in a real trial when it is 
faced with a number of unforeseen technical difficulties. 
In a moral, social and political order, how much more can 
a project appear excellent on paper, the fruit of laborious 
discussion, but then fail in the test of time and experience, 
where psychological factors play an important role! Cer- 
tainly everything cannot be foreseen. But it is wise to leave 
the door open for future revisions and eventual adjust- 
ments. 

In doing this, you will show yourself faithful to the words 
spoken in memorable circumstances by authoritative inter- 
preters of public opinion; you will be sure of not causing 
any prejudice to your best interests; and you will give to 
the entire human family a luminous example by showing 
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that there is no safer way toward the desired peace than 
that which comes from the re-education of mankind in the 
spirit of fraternal charity. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1946. 


V. CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR 
NEw Wor.Lp ORDER 


Necessary Premises for a New Order 


275. The necessary premises for a new order are as follows: 

(1) Victory over the hatred which divides the nations to- 
day and the disappearance of systems and actions which 
breed this hatred. As a matter of fact, in some countries 
an unbridled propaganda is to be seen; it does not recoil 
from methodical distortion of the truth in order to show 
the enemy nations in a falsified and vilifying light. He 
who, however, really wants the good of the people and 
wants to contribute to the future co-operation of nations 
and to preserve this co-operation from incalculable damage 
will consider it as his sacred duty to uphold the natural 
ideals of truth, justice and charity. 

(2) Victory over distrust which exerts a paralyzing pres- 
sure on international law and makes all honest under- 
standing impossible. Therefore, return to the principle of 
mutual trust. Return to the loyalty for treaties, without 
which the secure co-operation of nations, and especially 
the living side by side of strong and weak nations, are in- 
conceivable. The foundation of justice is loyalty, reliability 
and truth of the pledged word, and of the understanding 
which has been reached. 

(3) Victory over the dismal principle that utility is the 
foundation and aim of law, and that might can create 
right. This principle is bound to upset all international 
relations and is inacceptable to all weaker nations. There- 
fore, return to honest, serious and moral international rela- 
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tions. This conception does not exclude the desire for the 
honorable improvement of conditions or the right to de- 
fend oneself if peaceful life has been attacked, or to repair 
the damage sustained thereby. 
(4) Victory over those potential conflicts arising out of 
the unbalanced state of world economy. Therefore, a new 
economic order has to be gradually evolved which gives all 
nations the means to secure for their citizens an appropri- 
ate standard of life. 
(5) Victory over the kind of egoism which, relying on its 
own power, aims at impairing the honor and sovereignty 
of nations, as well as the sound, just and ordered liberty of 
individuals. This egoism has to be replaced by a genuine 
Christian solidarity of a legal and economic character, and 
by a brotherly co-operation of the nations, the sovereignty 
of which has been duly secured. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1940. 


276. There is the victory to be won over hatred. Are We right 
in feeling that this poisonous growth has not been checked? 
Then there is the victory over distrust, and over that per- 
nicilous principle, sure to lead to distrust, that might makes 
right, which in effect means that weaker nations have only 
such rights as their powerful neighbors wish to concede to 
them. An obstacle to concord between peoples would be 
an excessively unequal opportunity, enjoyed by some, of 
access to the world’s riches. That must be overcome. Most 
essential of all, there is the victory over a self-sufficient 
materialistic philosophy which would forget God and leave 
man without any basis on which to build an order of 
justice. 


Pius XII, discourse to a group of American 
congressmen, August 27, 1945. 


Recognition of International Natural Law Necessary Condition 
for World Order 


277. Once the bitterness and the cruel strifes of the present 
have ceased, the new order of the world, of national and 
international life, must rest no longer on the quicksands of 
changeable and ephemeral standards that depend upon the 
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selfish interests of groups and individuals. No, they must 
rest on the unshakeable foundation, on the solid rock of 
natural law and of divine Revelation. 


% * % 


So, Venerable Brethren, it is indispensable for the existence 
of harmonious and lasting contacts and fruitful relations 
that the peoples recognize and observe these principles of 
international natural law which regulate their normal de- 
velopment and activity. Such principles demand respect 
for corresponding rights to independence, to life and to the 
possibility of continuous development in the paths of civi- 
lization; they demand, further, fidelity to compacts agreed 
upon and sanctioned in conformity with the principles of 
the law of nations. 


Pius XII, encyclical Summi Pontificatus, 
on the Function of the State. 


278. It is a question of immense, vital importance at all times, 
but especially today, when so many noble, praiseworthy 
efforts are being made to establish a firm and enduring 
peace between the people of this world. For it is interna- 
tional law that must make secure and defend the life of 
that peace; but an international law which recognizes its 
foundations in that natural law written by God in the very 
conscience of every man, and from it derives ultimately its 
binding force. The alternative is the law of the stronger; 
and then the defences of peace will collapse under the first 
attack launched by those for whom might makes right. 


Pius XII, discourse to members of the U. S. Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, November 2, 1945. 


Mutual Trust and Fidelity to Compacts Indispensable 


279. The indispensable presupposition, without doubt, of all 
peaceful intercourse between nations, and the very soul of 
the judicial relations in force among them, is mutual trust: 
the expectation that each party will respect its plighted 
word; the certainty that both sides are convinced that 
“wisdom is better than weapons of war,” and are ready to 
enter into discussion and to avoid recourse to force or to 
threats of force in case of delays, hindrances, changes or 
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disputes, because all these things can be the result, not of 
bad will, but of changed circumstances and of genuine 
interests in conflict. 

* % * 


Now it is true that with the passage of time and the sub- 
stantial change of circumstances, which were not and per- 
haps could not have been foreseen in the making of a 
treaty, such a treaty or some of its provisions can in fact 
become, or at least appear to become, unjust, impractical 
or too burdensome for some of the parties. It is obvious 
that should such be the case, recourse should be had in 
good time to a frank discussion with a view to modifying 
the treaty or making another in its stead. But to consider 
treaties on principle as ephemeral and tacitly to assume the 
authority of rescinding them unilaterally when they are no 
longer to one’s advantage, would be to abolish all mutual 
trust among States. In this way, natural order would be 
destroyed and there would be seen dug between different 
peoples and nations trenches of division impossible to refill. 


Pius XII, encyclical Summi Pontificatus, 
on the Function of the State. 


Peace, indeed, cannot flower and prosper except in an at- 
mosphere of secure justice and perfect fidelity, joined with 
reciprocal trust, mutual understanding and benevolence. 
The war has aroused everywhere discord, suspicion and 
hatred. If, therefore, the world wishes to regain peace, it 
is necessary that falsehood and rancor should vanish and in 
their stead that sovereign truth and charity should reign. 
Pius XII, radio address on V-E Day, May 9, 1945. 


Establishment of an International Juridical Institution 


281. 


First, the fundamental point should be that the moral force 
of right should replace the material force of arms. Hence, 
a just agreement between all for the simultaneous and 
reciprocal diminution of armaments, according to rules 
and guarantees to be established, to the extent necessary 
and sufficient for the maintenance of public order in each 
State. Then in the place of armies, the establishment of 
arbitration with its exalted pacifying function, on lines to 
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be concerted and with sanctions to be arrived at against 
any State that should refuse either to submit international 
questions to arbitration or to accept its awards. 

Benedict XV, Peace Proposals, 1917. 


282. The maxims of human wisdom require that in any re- 
organization of international life all parties should learn a 
lesson from the failures and deficiencies of the past. Hence, 
in creating or reconstructing international institutions 
which have so high a mission and such difficult and grave 
responsibilities, it is important to bear in mind the experi- 
ence gained from the ineffectiveness or imperfections of 
previous institutions of this kind. Human frailty renders it 
difficult, not to say impossible, to foresee every contingency 
and guard against every danger at the moment in which 
treaties are signed; passion and bitter feelings are apt to be 
still rife. Hence, in order that a peace may be honorably 
accepted and in order to avoid arbitrary breaches and 
unilateral interpretations of treaties, it is of the first im- 
portance to erect some juridical institution which shall 
guarantee the loyal and faithful fulfillment of the condi- 
tions agreed upon and which shall, in case of recognized 
need, revise and correct them. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1939. 


283. That social life as God willed it may attain its scope, it 
needs a juridical order to support it from without, to de- 
fend it and protect it. The function of this juridical order 
is not to dominate but to serve, to aid the development 
and the increase of society’s vitality in the rich multiplicity 
of its ends, leading all the individual energies to their per- 
fection in peaceful competition and defending them with 
appropriate and honest means against all that may militate 
against their full evolution. 

Pius XII, The Social Question in the New Order. 


Reciprocal and Simultaneous Diminution of Armaments 


284. But that We may no longer limit ourselves to general terms, 
as circumstances counseled Us in the past, We desire now 
to put forward some more concrete and practical proposi- 
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tions, and invite the governments of the belligerents to 
come to some agreement on the following points, which 
seem to offer the basis of a just and lasting peace, though 
leaving to them the duty of adjusting and completing 
them: First of all, the fundamental point must be that the 
moral force of right shall be substituted for the material 
force of arms; thence must follow a just agreement of all 
for the simultaneous and reciprocal diminution of arma- 
ments, in accordance with the rules and guarantees to be 
established hereafter, in a measure sufficient and necessary 
for the maintenance of public order in each State; next, 
as a substitute for armies, the institution of arbitration, 
with its high peace-making function, subject to regulations 
to be agreed upon and sanctions to be determined against 
the State which should refuse either to submit interna- 
tional questions to arbitration or to accept its decision. 
Benedict XV, Peace Proposals, 1917. 


The order thus established, if it is to continue undisturbed 
and ensure true peace, requires that the nations be deliv- 
ered from the slavery imposed upon them by the race for 
armaments, and from the danger that material force, in- 
stead of serving to protect right, becomes an overbearing 
and tyrannical master. Any peaceful settlement which fails 
to give fundamental importance to a mutually agreed, or- 
ganic and progressive disarmament, spiritual as well as 
material, or which neglects to ensure the effective and 
loyal implementing of such an agreement, will sooner or 
later show itself to be lacking in coherence and vitality. 
Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1939. 


Within the limits of a new order, founded on moral prin- 
ciples, once the more dangerous principles of armed con- 
flict have been eliminated, there is no place for a total 
warfare or for a mad rush to armaments. The calamity of 
a world war, with the economic and social ruin and the 
moral dissolution and breakdown which follow in its train, 
cannot be permitted to envelop the human race for a third 
time. In order that mankind may be preserved from such 
a misfortune, it is essential to proceed with sincerity and 
honesty to a progressive limitation of armaments. The lack 
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of equilibrium between the exaggerated armaments of the 
powerful States and the limited armaments of the weaker 
ones is a menace to harmony and peace among nations, 
and demands that a peaceful and proportionate limit be 
placed upon production and possession of offensive weap- 
ons. In proportion to the degree in which disarmament 
is effected, means must be found which will be appropri- 
ate, honorable and efficacious in order that the principle 
“pacts must be observed” may once again enjoy its vital 
and moral function in the juridical relations between 
States. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1941. 


An End to State Absolutism—Totalitarianism Grave Threat to 


287. 
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The idea which credits the State with unlimited authority 
is not simply an error harmful to the internal life of the 
nations; it injures likewise the relations between peoples, 
for it breaks the unity of supranational society, robs the 
law of nations of its foundations, leads to violation of other 
rights and impedes agreement and international inter- 
course. 


Pius XII, encyclical Summi Pontificatus, on 
the Function of the State. 


The force of the totalitarian State. The whole surface of 
the globe, reddened with the bloodshed of these terrible 
years, cries aloud against the tyranny of such a State. 
The fabric of peace would rest on a tottering and ever 
threatening base, if an end were not put to such totalitar- 
ianism, which lowers man to the state of a mere pawn in 
the game of politics, a cipher in economic calculations. 
With a stroke of the pen it changes the frontiers of states; 
by a peremptory decision it deprives a people’s economy— 
always part of its life as a nation—of its natural outlets; 
with ill-concealed cruelty it also drives millions of men, 
hundreds of families, in the most squalid misery, from 
their homes and lands, tears them out by the roots and 
wrenches them from a civilization and culture which they 
had striven for generations to develop. 
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It also sets up arbitrary bounds to the necessity and to the 
right of migration and to the desire to colonize. All this 
constitutes a policy contrary to the dignity and welfare of 
the human race. 

And yet, by divine right, it is not the will or the power 
of fortuitous and unstable vested interests, but man in the 
framework of the family and of society who by his labor 
is lord of the world. 

Consequently, this totalitarianism fails by what is the only 
measure of progress, namely the progressive creation of 
even more ample and better conditions in public life to 
ensure that the family can evolve as an economic, juridic, 
moral and religious unit. 

Within the confines of each particular nation as much as in 
the whole family of peoples, state totalitarianism is incom- 
patible with a true and healthy democracy. Like a dan- 
gerous germ, it infects the community of nations and 
renders it incapable of guaranteeing the security of indi- 
vidual peoples. It constitutes a continual menace of war. 
The future peace structure aims at outlawing from the 
world every aggressive use of force, every war of aggres- 
sion. Who could not greet such an intention enthusiasti- 
cally, especially in its effective realization? 

But if this is to be something more than a beautiful ges- 
ture, all oppression and all arbitrary action from within 
and without must be banned. 


Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1945. 


Necessary to Hurdle Barrier of Extreme Nationalism 


289. Even more difficult—not to say impossible—is it for peace 
to last between peoples and States if, in place of true and 
genuine love of country, there rules and abounds a hard 
and selfish nationalism, which is the same as saying hatred 
and envy in place of mutual desire for the good, distrust 
and suspicion in place of the confidence of brothers, com- 
petition and struggle in place of willing co-operation, am- 
bition for hegemony and mastery in place of respect and 
care for the rights of all, even those of the weak and the 
small. 

Pius XI, Christmas Message, 1930. 
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290. These unsuppressed desires, this inordinate love of the 


things of the world, are precisely the source of all inter- 
national misunderstandings and rivalries, despite the fact 
that oftentimes men dare to maintain that acts prompted 
by such motives are excusable and even justifiable because, 
forsooth, they were performed for reasons of State or of the 
public good, or out of love for country. Patriotism—the 
stimulus of so many virtues and of so many noble acts of 
heroism when kept within the bounds of the law of Christ 
—becomes merely an occasion, an added incentive to grave 
injustice when true love of country is debased to the con- 
dition of an extreme nationalism, when we forget that all 
men are our brothers and members of the same great hu- 
man family, that other nations have an equal right with 
us both to life and to prosperity, that it is never lawful 
nor even wise, to dissociate morality from the affairs of 
practical life, that, in the last analysis, it is “justice which 
exalteth a nation: but sin maketh nations miserable.” ** 
Perhaps the advantages to one’s family, city or nation ob- 
tained in some such way as this may well appear to be a 
wonderful and great victory (this thought has been already 
expressed by St. Augustine), but in the end it turns out to 
be a very shallow thing, something rather to inspire us 
with the most fearful apprehensions of approaching ruin. 
“It is a happiness which appears beautiful but is brittle as 
glass. We must ever be on guard lest with horror we see it 
broken into a thousand pieces at the first touch.” 7” 


Pius XI, encyclical Ubi Arcano Dei, on the 
Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ. 


Exaggerated Nationalism a Veritable Curse 


291. 


Beware of the grave danger of exaggerated nationalism. 
For there is nationalism and nationalism, which amounts 
to saying that there is nation and nation, personality and 
personality. Nations, as well as nationalism, are existing 
realities, for nations were made by God. There is, there- 
fore, room for a fair and moderate nationalism, which is 
the breeding ground of many virtues, but beware of ex- 


11 Proverbs, xiv, 34. 
12 St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, bk. 4, ch. 3. 
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aggerated nationalism as of a veritable curse. Unfortu- 
nately, it seems to Us that the facts justify Our terms—“a 
veritable curse”—for it engenders constant division and the 
threat of war. It is no less a curse of sterility where mis- 
sions are concerned, for it is not along this path that the 
fertility of grace will be revealed, or that apostleship will 
flourish. 


Pius XI, address to students of the Collegio de 
Propaganda Fide, Rome, August 21, 1938. 


Honest Patriotism Perverted by Excessive Nationalism 


292. Right order of Christian charity does not disapprove of 
lawful love of country and a sentiment of justifiable na- 
tionalism; on the contrary, it controls, sanctifies and en- 
livens them. If, however, egoism, abusing this love of 
country and exaggerating this sentiment of nationalism, in- 
sinuates itself into the relations between people and people, 
there is no excess that will not seem justified; and that 
which between individuals would be judged blameworthy 
by all, is now considered lawful and praiseworthy if it is 
done in the name of this exaggerated nationalism. Instead 
of the great law of love and human brotherhood, which 
embraces and holds in a single family all nations and peo- 
ples with one Father who is in heaven, there enters hatred, 
driving all to destruction. In public life sacred principles, 
the guide of all social intercourse, are trampled upon; the 
solid foundations of right and honesty, on which the State 
should rest, are undermined; polluted and closed are the 
sources of those ancient traditions which, based on faith in 
God and fidelity to His law, secured the true progress of 
nations. 

Pius XI, encyclical Caritate Christi Compulsi, 


on the Sacred Heart and World Distress, is- 
sued May 3, 1932. 


Spirit of Universal Brotherhood Not Opposed to True Patri- 
otism 


293. Nor is there any fear lest the consciousness of universal 
brotherhood, aroused by the teaching of Christianity and 
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the spirit which it inspires, be in contrast with love of tra- 
ditions or the glories of one’s fatherland, or impede the 
progress of prosperity or legitimate interests. For that same 
Christianity teaches that in the exercise of charity we must 
follow a God-given order, yielding the place of honor in 
our affections and good works to those who are bound to 
us by special ties. Nay, the Divine Master Himself gave an 
example of this preference for His own country and father- 
land as He wept over the coming destruction of the Holy 
City. But legitimate and well-ordered love of our native 
country should not make us close our eyes to the all-em- 
bracing nature of Christian charity, which calls for con- 
sideration of others and their interests in the pacifying 
light of love. 


Pius XII, encyclical Summi Pontificatus, on 
the Function of the State. 


Internal Order in Nations a Prerequisite for Peace 


294. International relations and internal order are intimately 
related. International equilibrium and harmony depend 
on the internal equilibrium and development of the indi- 
vidual States in the material, social and _ intellectual 
spheres. A firm and steady peace policy toward other na- 
tions is, in fact, impossible without a spirit of peace within 
the nation, which inspires trust. It is only by striving for 
an integral peace, a peace in both fields, that people will 
be freed from the cruel nightmare of war, and the ma- 
terial and psychological causes of further discord and dis- 
order will be diminished and gradually eliminated. Every 
society worthy of the name has originated in a desire for 
peace, and hence, aims at attaining peace, that “tranquil 
living together in order’ ** in which St. Thomas finds the 
essence of peace. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1942. 


Respect for Rights of Minority Peoples Within the State 
295. Within the limits of a new order founded on moral princi- 
ples there is no place for open or secret oppression of the 


13 Summa Theologica, 2a 2ae, q. 29, a. 1, ad lum. 
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cultural and linguistic characteristics of national minori- 
ties, for the hindrance or restriction of their economic re- 
sources, for the limitation or abolition of their natural 
fertility. The more conscientiously the government of a 
State respects the rights of minorities, the more confidently 
and the more effectively can it demand from its subjects 
a loyal fulfillment of those civil obligations which are com- 
mon to all citizens. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1941. 


Respect for the Political and Economic Rights of Small Nations 


296. A fundamental postulate of any just and honorable peace 
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is an assurance for all nations great or small, powerful or 
weak, of their right to life and independence. 

The will of one nation to live must never mean the sen- 
tence of death passed upon another nation. 


-When this equality of rights has been destroyed, injured or 


imperiled, judicial order requires reparation, the measure 
and extent of which are not determined by the sword or 
selfish, arbitrary judgment, but by the standards of justice 
and reciprocal equity. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1939. 


It is inevitable that the powerful States should by reason 
of their greater potentialities and their power play leading 
roles in the formation of economic groups comprising not 
only themselves but weaker States as well; it is, neverthe- 
less, indispensable that in the interests of the common good 
they and all other States respect the rights of all other 
smaller States to political freedom, to economic develop- 
ment and, in the case of conflicts between nations, to the 
adequate protection of that neutrality which is theirs ac- 
cording to the natural as well as international law. In this 
way, and in this way only, shall they be able to obtain a 
fitting share of the common good and assure the material 
and spiritual welfare of the people concerned. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1941. 


The nations, and notably the medium and small nations, 
claim the right to take their destinies into their own hands. 
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They can be led to assume—with their full and free con- 
sent—in the interests of common progress obligations 
which will modify their sovereign rights. 

But after having sustained their share—their full share— 
of suffering in order to overthrow a system of brutal vio- 
lence, they are justified in refusing to accept a new po- 
litical or cultural system which is decisively rejected by the 
great majority of their people. They maintain, and with 
reason, that the primary task of the peace-framers is to put 
an end to the criminal war game and to safeguard vital 
rights and mutual obligations as between the great and the 
small, the powerful and the weak. 


Pius XII, allocution to the College of Cardinals, 
June 2, 1945. 


Freedom of Communication Between Nations Vital to Peace— 
Danger of “Iron Curtains” 


299. The grim and threatening danger imperiously demands, by 
reason of its gravity, that we make the most of every op- 
portune circumstance to bring about the triumph of wis- 
dom and justice under the standard of concord and peace. 
Let it be used to revive sentiments of goodness and com- 
passion towards all peoples whose one sincere aspiration is 
to live in peace and tranquility. Let mutual trust, which 
presupposes sincere intentions and honest discussions, re- 
turn to rule over international organizations. Away with 
the barriers! Break down the barbed wire fences! Let each 
people be free to know the life of other people; let that 
segregation of some countries from the rest of the civilized 
world, so dangerous to the cause of peace, be abolished. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1950. 


Internationalization of the Holy Places 


300. We are confident that these universal prayers and aspira- 
tions—proofs of the value attributed to the Holy Places by 
so great a portion of the human family—will, in the high 
assemblies where the problems of peace are discussed, 
strengthen the arguments for the opportuneness of giving 
to Jerusalem and its outskirts (where are found so many 
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precious memories of the life and death of the Savior) an 
international status. In the present circumstances this 
seems to be the best means of guaranteeing the protection 
of the sanctuaries. 

International guarantees should also assure free access to 
the Holy Places scattered through Palestine, freedom of 
worship and the respect of customs and religious tradi- 


tions. 
Pius XII, encyclical In Multiplicibus, on Prayers for 
Peace in Palestine, issued October 24, 1948. 


We have never ceased to pray repeatedly for this ending 
and genuine peace, and to that end that it might be 
brought to fruition and permanence and at the earliest 
possible moment. We have already insisted in Our ency- 
clical letter In multiplicibus that the time has come 
when Jerusalem and its vicinity, where the precious mem- 
ories of the life and death of the Divine Redeemer are pre- 
served, should be accorded and legally guaranteed an 
“International” status which in the present circumstances 
seems to offer the best and most satisfactory protection for 
these sacred monuments. 


Pius XII, encyclical Redemptori Nostri, on the 
Holy Places of Palestine, issued April 15, 1949. 
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VI. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 


Lack of Co-operation Between Nations in Economic Matters 


Contributing Factor in Spread of Social Upheavals and the 
Cold War 


302. It is for Us a source of joyous hope that your deliberations 


and resolutions may contribute in large measure toward 
the ripening of the beautiful fruits which We promise Our- 
selves during this year of return and universal reconcilia- 
tion; that is, the renewal and expansion, in the great 
community of mankind, of the spirit of justice, brother- 
hood and peace. 
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It is, indeed, the absence or decline of that spirit which 
must be regarded as one of the principal causes of the evils 
afflicting millions of men in modern society—the immense 
multitudes of unfortunates starving or threatened with 
starvation from unemployment. Upon their misery and 
discouragement feeds the spirit of evil that seeks to turn 
away from Christ, the true and only Savior, to cast them 
into a flood of atheism and materialism, to enmesh them 
in the mechanism of social organizations in contradiction 
with the order established by God. 

Blinded by the dazzling light of beautiful promises, by the 
bold affirmations of boundless success, they are tempted to 
yield to easy illusions which can only lead them to a new 
and fearful social upheaval. What an awakening faces 
them when reality dispels these golden dreams. 

Only the combination of all good people in the entire 
world for action of vast scope, undertaken with loyalty and 
in perfect accord, can bring the remedy. 

No more of these blinders which restrict the field of vision 
and reduce the vast unemployment simply to striving to- 
ward bringing about better distribution of the total indi- 
vidual physical forces of work throughout the world. 

One must face up, in the broader sense, to the duty of 
giving to innumerable families in their natural, moral, 
juridical, economic unity, an equitable living space equal, 
in however modest a manner, to at least the demands of 
human dignity. 

Away with the selfish preoccupations of nations and classes 
which can hinder, even in the smallest way, a work royally 
undertaken and vigorously carried out—in the co-operation 
of all forces and all possibilities throughout the world—for 
the aid of all initiatives and all efforts by individuals and 
private groups, with the universal collaboration of peoples 
and states, each one making its respective contribution of 
wealth in raw materials, capital and labor. Finally, all 
those participating in this common effort must appreciate 
the help afforded them by the Church. 

There you have the great social problem which stands at 
the crossroads of the present moment. Let this problem 
move toward a favorable solution, even at the expense of ° 
material interests, at the price of sacrifices by all members 
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of the great human family. That is how one will eliminate 
one of the most distressing factors of the international sit- 
uation: a factor which, more than any other, feeds today 
the ruinous cold war and threatens to cause a far more 
disastrous war—the hot war, the burning war. 
Pius XII, discourse to delegates of the Inter- 
national Congress of Social Studies and of the 
International Christian Social Union, June 3, 


1950. 


International Economic Co-operation and Assistance Necessary 


303. 


304. 


In international trade relations let all means be sedulously 
employed for the removal of those artificial barriers to 
economic life which are the effects of distrust and hatred. 
All must remember that the peoples of the earth form but 
one family in God. 


Pius XI, encyclical Divint Redemptoris, on 
Atheistic Communism. 


Within the limits of a new order founded on moral prin- 
ciples there is no place for that cold and calculating ego- 
tism which tends to hoard economic resources and 
materials destined for the use of all to such an extent that 
the nations less favored by nature are not permitted access 
to them. In this regard, it is a source of great consolation 
to see admitted the necessity of a participation of all in 
the natural riches of the earth even on the part of those 
nations which in the accomplishing of this design belong 
to the category of givers and not receivers. It is, however, 
in conformity with the principles of equity that a solution 
to the question which is so vital to world economy should 
be arrived at methodically and in easy stages with a neces- 
sary guarantee, always drawing useful lessons from the 
mistakes and omissions of the past. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1941. 


Economic Imperialism a Cause of War and Unrest—Necessity 


305. 


of Just Solution 


There is one matter in point which cannot be too strongly 
emphasized: the abuse of a postwar political predominance 
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with the aim of eliminating economic competition. Noth- 
ing could be better calculated to poison beyond hope of 
cure the work of bringing the nations together in mutual 
agreement. 

Pius XII, discourse to delegates of the Second 


International Congress of European Union of 
Federalists, November 11, 1948. 


306. The Christian will for peace is practical and realistic. Its 
immediate aim is to remove, or at least to mitigate, the 
causes of tension which aggravate the danger of war mor- 
ally and materially. These causes are, among others, chiefly 
the comparative scantiness of national territory and the 
lack of raw materials. So instead of sending foodstuffs, at 
enormous expense, to refugee groups, crowded into the best 
place available, why not facilitate the immigration and 
emigration of families, directing them to countries where 
they will find more readily the food they need? 

And instead of restricting production, often for no just 
reason, why not allow the people to produce to the limit 
of their normal capacity and so gain their daily bread as 
the reward of their own labor, rather than receive it as a 
gift? Finally, instead of setting up barriers to prevent one 
another’s access to raw materials, why not make their use 
and exchange free of all unnecessary restrictions, especially 
of those which create a harmful situation of economic 
disparity? 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1948. 


International Economic Isolationalism Inhuman 


307. Bread—in the literal sense of the word—is needed by en- 

tire populations, who because of its lack are becoming 
weak, worn out, enervated, the prey of disease and pains, 
and dangerously aroused by the dull goad of hopeless 
rancor and deep-seated social rebellion. 
Such is the tremendous danger that darkens the dawn of 
the new year, a danger so much more serious because, from 
some symptoms which reveal uncertainty and weariness, 
the magnanimous work of human solidarity seems on the 
verge of deteriorating even before a remedy can be applied 
to the ills which it was designed to relieve. 
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It is but human that they upon whom fortune is smiling 
should be inclined to keep aloof and forget the wretched- 
ness of others. Closing their eyes and their hearts to the 
misfortunes of a neighbor who is unknown and far away, 
they think they can justify in their own consciences the 
isolationalism and disinterestedness in the necessities of 
others; their personal needs consume funds which the 
practice of charity would have laid aside; and their means 
of relief fail to provide that assistance for which charity to 
the neighbor would have destined them. 

Therefore, We say once more to all who can lend a helping 
hand: Let not your zeal grow cold; let your help be even 
more available and generous! Away with all greedy selfish- 
ness, all mean doubts, all bitterness, all indifference, all 
rancor. 

Let your eye see only the misery and, above all, the suffer- 
ing of millions of children and young people who are 
perishing with hunger. In this way you, at one and the 
same time, give and receive the ineffable Christmas Gift: 
“Peace on earth to men of good will!” 

Nothing is so well suited to create the indispensable spir- 
itual requirements of peace as help liberally given by state 
to state, by a people to a people, without regard to na- 
tional boundaries, so that nations, laying aside feelings of 
rivalry and of vengeance, restraining their craving for 
power and banishing the thought of privileged isolation, 
may learn from their own fortunes to understand, to tol- 
erate, and to help one another, and thus—upon the ruins 
of a civilization forgetful of the teachings of the Gospel— 
the Christian Commonwealth may rise again, in which the 
law of love is supreme. 
Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1946. 


United Nations Praised for Attempt to Make Resources of 
World Available to All Nations 


308. On Our side it pleases Us to recognize and to praise the 
broad views which inspired the United Nations Organiza- 
tion and designed the plan of your specialist institution for 
food and agriculture, so that the efforts of each of the na- 
tions, joined together, may bring about more efficiently the 
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relief and well-being of all through realization of their re- 
spective resources. 
Pius XII, discourse to delegates of the European 


Conference of The U. N. Food and Agricultural 
Organization, February 21, 1948. 
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VII. PosIrIon OF PAPACY IN A 
WAR-TORN WoRLD 


Holy See Politically Neutral 


309. 


SLO, 


It is, for every thinking man, abundantly clear that in this 
frightful conflict the Holy See, whilst unceasingly watching 
it with the closest attention, must preserve the most abso- 
lute neutrality. The Roman Pontiff, as, on the one hand, 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ who died for all and each, and 
on the other, as the Common Father of all Catholics, must 
embrace all the combatants in the same sentiment of char- 
ity. He has on both the belligerent sides a great number of 
sons for whose salvation he must have an equal solicitude. 
He must accordingly not consider the special interests 
which divide them, but the common bond of faith that 
makes them brothers. Any other attitude on his part not 
only would not assist the cause of peace, but would, what 
is worse, create a lack of sympathy with, and hatred 
against, religion and expose the tranquility and internal 
concord of the Church to grave disturbances. 


Benedict XV, allocution to the College of 
Cardinals, January 22, 1915. 


With regard to the sovereignty pertaining to it in the field 
of international relations, the Holy See declares that it 
wishes to remain, and will remain, extraneous to all tem- 
poral disputes between nations, and to international con- 
gresses convoked for the settlement of such disputes, unless 
the contending parties make a joint appeal to its mission 
of peace; nevertheless it reserves the right in every case to 
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exercise its moral and spiritual power. In consequence of 
this declaration, the State of the Vatican will always and 
in every case be considered neutral and inviolable terri- 
£OFY tshi04 


Lateran Treaty between Holy See and the 
Italian Government, February 11, 1929. 


Not Neutral on Moral Issues 


311. 


312, 


She [the Church] does not intend to take sides for any of 
the particular forms in which the several peoples and 
States strive to solve the gigantic problems of domestic 
order or international collaborations, as long as these forms 
conform to the law of God. But, on the other hand, as the 
“Pillar and Ground of Truth” and Guardian, by the will 
of God and the mandate of Christ, of the natural and 
supernatural order, the Church cannot renounce her right 
to proclaim to her sons and to the whole world the un- 
changing basic laws, saving them from every perversion, 
frustration, corruption, false interpretation and error. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1942. 


Unwearied Advocate of Peace” 


How earnestly the Church desires to smooth the way for 
these friendly relations among peoples! For her East and 
West do not represent opposite ideals, but share a common 
heritage, to which both have generously contributed, and 
to which both are called to contribute in the future also. 
By virtue of her divine mission she is mother to all peo- 
ples, and a faithful ally and wise guide to all who seek 


peace. 
* * * 


Nevertheless there are some, and they are well known, who 
accuse Us quite unjustly of wanting war, and of collaborat- 
ing to this end with “imperialistic” powers, who, they say, 
place their hopes rather in the power of destructive weap- 
ons of war than in the practice of justice. 

What else can We answer to this bitter calumny except: 
sift the troubled twelve years of Our pontificate; weigh 
every word that Our lips have uttered, every sentence Our 
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pen has written; you will find in them only appeals for 
peace. 
Recall especially the historic month of August, 1939. At a 
time when the prospect of a disastrous world war was 
growing ever more terrible, from the banks of Lake Albano 
We raised Our voice, entreating, in the name of God, 
governments and peoples to settle their disputes by mutual 
and sincere agreements. Nothing is lost by peace, We ex- 
claimed, everything can be lost by war. 
Try to consider this with a calm and honest mind, and 
you must recognize that if in this world, torn by conflicting 
interests, there is still left any secure haven where the dove 
of peace can tranquilly come to rest, it is here in this place 
hallowed by the blood of the Apostles and of the Martyrs; 
here, where the Vicar of Christ knows no duty more sacred, 
nor mission more gratifying than that of being the un- 
wearied advocate of peace. 

Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1950. 
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OF FEDERALISTS: see Eur- 
opean Union of Federalists 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PRIVATE LAW 
Pius XII’s address to, 227, 230 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
Pius XII’s discourse to, 302 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
SCIENCE (EIGHTH) 
Pius XII’s address to, 36, 142 


INTERNATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION OF HUMANISTIC 
STUDIES 


Pius XII’s address to, 242 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OR- 
GANIZATION 
Pius XII’s discourse to, 2 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 
as basis of peace, 278, 281-282 
basis of, 277-278 
world order and, 275-277 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION 
Catholic doctrine on, 249-251 
law and, 282 
peace preserved by, 252-254 
principle of, 250-251 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
CATHOLIC WOMEN’S 
LEAGUES, CONGRESS OF 
Pius XII’s address to, 17, 29 
ISOLATIONISM 
Christians and, 25 
economic, 307 
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ITALIAN CATHOLIC ACTION: 
see Catholic action, Italy 
ITALIAN CATHOLIC JUR- 

ISTS. lst NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION 
Pius XII’s discourse to, 226, 228 
ITALIAN CATHOLIC WORK- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, 139 
ITALIAN FASCISM: see Fascism 
ITALIAN WORKERS 
Pius XII’s address to, 59 
ITALY 
law in, 241 


JESUS CHRIST 
Church established by, 
162-163 
JURISPRUDENCE: see Law 
JURISTS 
duties as Catholics, 241 
principles for, 241 
JUSTICE 
as basis for peace, 280 
basis of, 240 
Catholic Doctrine of, 27 
fear as influence on, 26 
liberty and, 105 
legislators and, 91 
religion, influence on, 192 
restoration of peace and, 269- 
272 
social order and, 102-103 
State and, 95, 110 
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LABOR 
dignity of, 103. 
need for code, 108 
private property and, 117, 123, 
128 
relationship to capital, 103, 123 
religion influence on, 192 
LABOR AND LABORING 
CLASSES 
social question and, 110 
unions and, 116 


LANGUAGE 
civil society and, 33 
LAND: see Property 
LATERAN TREATY BETWEEN 
HOLY SEE AND ITALIAN 
GOVERNMENT (Feb. 11, 
T9229) 5310 
LAW 
and nature of man, 226 
basis of, 240 
Catholics and, 227 
divine law as basis, 233-234, 
238 
essential requirements of, 243 
function of, 257-258 
in Italy, 241 
liberty and, 225, p. 141 
morality of, 234 
natural law basis of, 238-239 
necessity of, 225 
positivism danger to, 235-236 
positivism rejected by Church, 
Zou 
religion and, 228, 237 
rights of man and, 243 
sanctity of, 227 
social welfare and, 239 
see also Canon law; Civil law; 
Divine law; International 
law; Moral law; Natural law; 
Natural rights 
LEGISLATORS: 
cials 
LENIN, V. I. 
State and Revolution, p. 20 


see Public Offi- 


LENTEN PREACHERS OF 
ROME 
Pius XII’s address to (March 18, 
1946), 205 
LEO XIII . 
and purpose of civil society, 94 
apostolic letter (March 19, 


1902), 171, 194 


Arcanum Divinae, 168 
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Au Milieu des Sollicitudes, 56, 
81-82, 187, 209 

Church authority and, 1 

Diuturnum, 33, 38-39, 41-43, 
47, 78 

Graves de Communi, 4 

Humanum Genus, 50, 202 

ideas on private property, 119, 
121-122 

Immortale Dei, 14, 32, 40, 44, 
79,99; 156, 162; 166; 174, 
177-178, 180, 191, 196, 200 

In Amplissimo, 184 

letter to Bishops of Brazil, 19 

Libertas Praestantissimum, 48, 
54, 59, 170, 174, 193, 216- 
220, 222-2235) 2292239 

Longinque Oceani, 182-183 

on capital and labor, 123 

on democratic governments, 80 

on duties of State, 108 

on social questions, 145 

on State intervention, 115 

papal pronouncements, princi- 
ples of, 3 

Pastoralis (June 25, 1891), 189 

Quadragesimo Anno, 103 

Quod Apostolici Muneris, 58 

Rerum Novarum, 95, 103, 105- 
107, 110, 117-118, 120, 132- 
134, 144, 192 

Sapientiae Christianae, 24, 46, 
51, 55, 77, 143, 158-159, 161, 
16721882201) 214; 231 

Tametsi, 179 

writings on labor, 103 


Leviathan (Hobbes), p. 19 
LIBERALISM 


and civil power, 105 

and Rerum Novarum, 107 

and social justice, 103 

effects of economic, 102 

Libertas Praestantissimum, 48, 54, 
57, 80, 170, 174, 193, 216—- 
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LIBERTY 
abolished under communism, 62 
abolished under socialism, 67 
abolished under totalitarianism, 
15 
and divine law, 233 
basis of, 54, 216 
Catholic Church and, 60, 194— 
195, 204-208, 222 
democracy and, 83, 85 
denied by totalitarianism, 89 
dependent upon government, 45 
deprivation of, 57 
distinguished from license, 218, 
224 
education and, 155 
faith and, 221 
false concepts of, 219-220 
law and, 225, p. 141 
moral, 216 
nature of, 87, 194-195, 217, 259 
of expression, 88-89 
of religion, 142 
social question and, 104 
State concept concerning, 142 
LISBON, CARDINAL PATRI- 
ARCH OF 
letter of Pius XI to, 21 
LOCKE, JOHN 
Two Treatises on Civil Govern- 
ment, p. 19 
Longinque Oceant, 182-183 


MAN 
and anti-moral laws, 55 
and authority, pp. 17-18 
and natural rights, p. 141 
brotherhood of, 265 
dignity of, 90 
duties to lawful authority, 48- 

50 

duty to Church, 166 
duty to State, 166 
false notions concerning, 75 


liberty of, 221 
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MAN (Cont.): 
nature of and law, 226 
purpose of, 67, 97-101, 244-245 
right to private property, 117 
rights of, 34-35, 39, 104, 107, 
131, 142, 220, 242-246 
rights of under communism, 62— 
63 
social responsibilities 
248 
see also People 
Man and the State (Maritain), p. 
59 
MANCHESTER SCHOOL, 123 
MARITAIN, JACQUES 
Man and the State, p. 59 
MARRIAGE 
Communist view of, 63 
religion as influence on, 191 
State control over, 177 
MARX, KARL 
Communist Manifesto, pp. 19- 
20 
doctrines of, 62 
see also Communism 
MARXISM, p. 20 
MASSES: see People 
MATERIALISM 
communism and, 62 
obstacle to world order, 276 
results of, 290 
saving of workers from, 22 
Menti Nostrae, 130 
MILITARY SCHOOLS 
State control of, 152 
see also Education 
MINORITIES 
rights of, 295 
Mit brennender Sorge, 53, 72-73, 
101, 234 
MORAL LAW 
aid to economic problems, 5 
aid to social order, 6 
and nationalization of property, 
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of, 247- 


MORAL LAW (Cont.): 
basis for peace, 275-276 
Catholic action and, 29 
Church authority and, 2-3 
communism and, 64 
duties of jurists concerning, 241 
duties of State concerning, 53 
enactments against, 54—55 
government and, 51—54 
obedience contrary to unlawful, 
54 
rejection of, and war, 259-261 
social order and, 8 
social questions and, 4, 5 
State and, 110, 201 
MORALITY: see Moral Law 
Mortalium Animos, 251 
MYSTICAL BODY 
membership in, 31, 160 
Mystict Corporis, 160 


NATIONAL SOCIALISM: see 
Fascism; Nazism 
NATIONALISM 
and isolationism, 25 
errors of, 291 
false concepts of, 289-292 
see also Patriotism 
NATIONS 
as victims of aggression, 256 
cooperation between, 302-304 
disorder among, 259 
economic rights of, 296-298 
false patriotism among, 289-291 
independence of, 250-251 
international organization 
among, 249-257 
peace among, 252, 
281-286 
political rights of, 296-298 
social welfare of, 262—264 
trade relations between, 303 
trust among, 275-276, 279 
NATURAL LAW 
and state legislature, 93 
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NATURAL LAW (Cont.): 
basis of civil law, 238-239 
civil society and, 32 
education and, 148-149, 152 
nature of, 229 
positive law and, 53 
right to private property and, 
Pipe i120, 1230133 
rights of man and, 242 
State and, 36, 156-158, 162 
world order and, 277-278 
NAZISM 
condemnation of, 72 
contrary to natural law, p. 20 
results of, 73 
NICOLAS DE FLUE, SAINT, 22 
NIETZSCHE, FRIEDRICH 
Genealogy of Morals, Antichrist, 
pp. 19-20 
Non abbiamo bisogno, 20, 74, 149 
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against moral law unlawful, 54 
duty of to authority, 49-50 
to divine law, 58 
OFFICIALS, PUBLIC: see Pub- 
lic Officials 
O ptatissima Pax, 61, 264 
OWNERSHIP: see Property 


Pacem Dei Munus, 250 
PALESTINE 
internationalism of, 300-301 

PANTHEISM 
State and, 71-72 
PAPACY 
education and, 155 
international relations and, 309- 
310 
politics of, 309-312 
pronouncements, 3 
social teaching and, 8 
see also Popes 
Pascendi, 175-176 


PATRIOTISM 
brotherhood of man and, 293 
corruption of, 292 
see also Nationalism 
PAUL, SAINT 
on authority, 49 
on sanctity of law, 227 
social teachings of, 126 
PEACE 
and the Vatican, p. 168 
arbitration and, 284 
basis of, 260, 262-264, 269-272, 
280 
brotherhood of man and, 265 
Catholic Action and, 60 
Catholic Church and, 312, pp. 
169-170 
charity as basis, 269-272 
class strife and, 61 
compromises and, 274 
cooperation with God and, 30 
definition of, 266 
divine law and, 255 
freedom of communication and, 
299 
international law basis of, 278, 
281-283 
international organization and, 
252-254 
justice as basis, 269-272 
nature of, 267 
negotiation of, 273 
objectives of, 267—268 
preservation of, 256, 274, 306 
religion aid to, 187, 192 
requirements for, 259, 294 
restoration of, 269-272 
secularism and, 179 
State duty to maintain, 110 
totalitarianism danger to, 287- 
288 
treaties of, 274 
virtues necessary for, 27 
Peace Proposals, 281, 284 
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PEOPLE 
as citizens in democracy, 85 
as masses under dictatorship, 85 
sovereignty of, 40, 41 
see also Man 
PERSECUTIONS 
of Church, 211-212 
of clergy, 212 
PESSIMISM 
necessity to overcome, 27 
Philosophy of Right (Hegel, pp. 
19-20 — 
PIUS VII 
Auctorem fidei, 175 
PIUS X 
Pascendi, 175-176 
PIUS XI 
atheism condemned by, 26 
Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon, 
letter to, 21, 210 
Caritate Christi Compulsi, 203, 
292 
Casti Connubi, 145-146 
Christmas Message (1930), 289 
Collegio de Propaganda Fide, 
address to, 291 
condemnation of Nazism, 73 
Dilectissima Nobis, 81 
Divini Redemptoris, 34, 62-65, 
96, 103, 113, 203-204, 245, 
303 
Firmissimam Constantiam, 18, 
60, 190 
French Christian Workers Syn- 
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Mit brennender Sorge, 53, 72, 
101, 234 
Mortalium Animos, 251 
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Quadragesimo Anno, 1, 67, 102, 
105, 107, 111-114, 116, 121- 
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Rappresentanti in terra, 148, 
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Ubi Arcano Dei, 199, 290 
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242 
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address to, 254 
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Menti Nostrae, 130 

Mystici Corporis, 160 

Optatissima Pax, 61, 264 

Plea to Warring Nations, 147 
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Roman Rota, allocution to, 86, 
89, 157, 163-165, 169, 181, 
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The Social Question in the New 
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Spanish Workers, 
109 

Summi Maeroris, 260 

Summi Pontificatus, 5, 52, 70, 
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Union of Catholic Employers, 
discourse to, 114, 138 
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dress to, 155 
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Organization, discourse to, 
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U. S. Armed Services Commit- 
tee, discourse to, 258 
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U. S. Senate. Appropriation 
Committee, discourse to, 266 
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on sanctity of law, 227 
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Plea to Warring Nations, 147 
POLITICAL PARTIES 
economic despotism and, 128 
membership in, 21 
see also Politics 
POLITICAL POWER: 
ernment 
POLITICS 
and papal pronouncements, 1 
Catholic Action and, 28, 210 
Church and, 1, 209-215 
distribution of wealth and, 128 
education and, 154-155 
tolerance and, 223 
women and, 16 
see also Political Parties 
PONTIFFS, SUPREME: 
Popes 
POPES 
authority of encyclical letters, 10 
on citizenship, 11 
social teachings of, 106, 126 
see also Papacy 
POSITIVISM 
juridical, and Church, 227 
legal order endangered by, 235— 
236 
nature of, 235 
POWER 
of state, 142 
wealth and, 102 
PRIESTS: see Clergy 
PRODUCTION 
State regulation of, 115, 134 
PROPAGANDA 
false, 275 
PROPERTY 
abuse of, 123-124 
and natural law, 133 
basis for ownership, 117 
Catholic teaching on, 103 
Church doctrine on, 129 
distribution of, 128, 137, 263 
indemnity for, 139 


see Gov- 
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PROPERTY (Cont.): 
individual aspect of, 118, 121- 
122 
legislation regulating, 131 
moral law and, 141 
of Church, 177 
public ownership of, 136-140 
rights to, 62, 117-122, 126-127 
social aspect of, 121-122 
social obligations regarding, 122 
social order and, 119 
State control of, 135-138 
State duties concerning, 132 
State rights concerning, 132-136 
use of, 122 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
abstention in, 23, 25 
Catholics and, 20-22 
indifference to, 23 
separation of Church from, 175 
see also State 
PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
and promotion of common good, 
98-101 
and State power, 142 
Catholics as, 20 
character of, 92 
duties of citizens in, 11-12 
justice and, 91 
moral duties of, 91-92 
selection of, 19, 91-92 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
politics and, 155 
State duties regarding, 152 
Supreme Court decision con- 
cerning, 148 
see also Education 


Quadragesimo Anno, 1, 3, 26, 67, 
102-103, 105, 107, 111, 114, 
116, 119, 121-124, 132, 135- 
136, 269 

Quod Apostolici Muneris, 58 


RACE 
deification of, 62 


Rappresentanti in terra, 148, 151- 
154 
RATIONALISM 
doctrine of, 218 
errors of, 240 
REBELLION: see Revolution 
Redemptorit Nostri, 301 
RELIGION 
and civil society, 197 
and peace of nations, 187, 192 
and social welfare, 196-197 
as aid to State, 193 
basis of peace, 262 
citizenship and, 189 
concept of national religion con- 
demned, 72 
forms of and State, 180-181 
freedom of, 142 
in United States, 182-184 
influence on family, 191 
influence on marriage, 191 
law and, 228 
laws against to be disobeyed, 55 
result of indifference to, 220 
result of lack of, 199 
separation from State, 198 
social order and, 6, 7, 8 
social problems and, 4 
State and, 196, 200, pp. 101- 
102 
State duties to, 110, 200-203 
State protection of, 203 
under the State, 95 
RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS 
national unity and, 154 
State duties towards, 153 
see also Education 
RELIGIOUS SOCIALISM 
error of term, 67 
Rerum Novarum, 1, 95, 103, 105- 
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Catholic teaching concerning, 
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REVOLUTION (Cont.): 
principles to be followed, 60 
social, 126 
social ills and, 59 
see also Violence 

ROMAN NOBILITY 
Pius XII’s address to, 23 

ROMAN ROTA 
Pius XII’s address to, 86, 89, 

157, 163-165, 169, 181, 235, 
p. 143 
ROME, LENTEN PREACHERS 
OF 
Pius XII’s address to, 6, 15 

ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES 
The Social Contract, p. 19 

RULERS 
authority of, 42, 46 
chosen by people, 42 
duties of, 95, 200 


religion as influence on, 193 


SACRAMENTS 
denied to Communists, 66 
State control over, 176 
Saptentiae Christianae, 24, 46, 51, 
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188, 201, 214, 231 
Satis Cognitum, 159 
SCHOOLS, MILITARY: 
Military schools 
SCHOOLS, PUBLIC: see Public 
schools 
SCHOOLS, RELIGIOUS: | see 
Religious schools 
SCRIPTURES 
political power from, 37 
SECULARISM 
condemned by Church, 175 
results of, 179, 198 
SEDITION 
civil law and, 55 
Semaines Sociales de France 
Pius XII’s letter to, 115, 134 
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Action 
The Social Contract, p. 19 
SOCIAL ORDER 
Catholic Church and, 6 
family in, 145-147 
justice necessary in, 102-103 
papal teachings and, 8 
private property and, 119, 129 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
and papal pronouncements, 1 
Catholic Church and, 1, 3, 8- 
10, 109 
duties of clergy regarding, 130 
encyclicals on, 10 
general principles of, 3 
nature of, 104 
State interference in, 110 
The Social Question in the New 
Order, 3, 98, 283 
SOCIAL WELFARE 
duty of state regarding, 108 
law and, 239 
of family, 145, 147 
promoted by State, 98-101 
property and, 123 
religion and, 187, 189, 192, 196 
SOCIALISM 
contrary to natural law, p. 20 
family under, 144 
labor and capital under, 123 
principles of, 67 
SOCIALISTS 
and private ownership, 121 
SOCIETY, CIVIL 
authority of, 163 
Communistic doctrine of, 62, 64 
education and, 151 
false liberties and, 219-220 
false theories concerning, 39 
family in, 143-147 
international law and, 283 
law and, 233 
man’s relationship to, 34, 247- 
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natural law and, 32 

needs of, 56 

ordained by God, 32-33 

principle of subsidiarity and, 
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promotion of common good, 99-— 
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purpose of, 51, 90, 94, 244 

religion necessary in, 197 

socialist doctrine concerning, 67 

welfare of, 187, 192 

see also State 
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Pius XII’s address to, 109, 126 
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absolutism of, 69 

and public ownership, 136-139 

administration of, 142 

as a democracy, 85 

as society, 167, 169, 173 

authority of, 45, 47, 163 

Catholic teaching concerning, 
76 

children under, 148 

communism and, 64 
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deification of, 72. 

dictatorship and, 102 

divine law and, 65, 90 

duties of, 95-96, 106, 200 
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duties to, 35 
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false liberties and, 220 

false theories concerning, 39, 
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family protection by, 151 
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legislature and moral law, 93 

liberty under, 142 

man’s relationship to, 71 
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necessity of, 45 
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power of, 142 
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religious freedom and, 208 
right to rule, 41, 42 
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totalitarian view of, 69-71 
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State interference in, 110 
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